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HE coronation of Edward II on 25 February 1308, is the 

earliest English coronation of which a record has survived in 
official custody. For constitutional history the most interesting 
part of this record is the coronation oath, an oath which retained 
the sense of two of the éria precepta dating from Anglo-Saxon times 
but omitted the third in favour of two different promises. The 
significance of the oath of 1308 has proved difficult to assess. 
Contemporary evidence is scanty, but few historians have accepted 
the implication from this relative silence that the oath was therefore 
not important. As early as the mid-fourteenth century there are 
hints of divergent interpretations of the meaning of the oath which 
Edward II and his successor swore.* In the seventeenth century 
Prynne and Brady debated whether the fourth promise of the oath 
of 1308 obligated the king to maintain and preserve future parlia- 
mentary enactments or the laws and customs of the past.’ Eluci- 
dation of this aspect of the meaning of the oath has not been 
advanced much further than the point reached by Prynne and Brady, 
though either view has been further refined and documented. 


*1 want to thank Professors H. M. Cam, May McKisack, E. H. Kantorowicz, 
C. H. Mcllwain, and Mr. H. G. Richardson for having read and given me the benefit 
of their criticism of the manuscript on which this article is based; and for substantial 
help, well beyond the editorial assistance always accorded to contributors, I am 
especially beholden to Professor J. G. Edwards. 

* H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles, ‘ Early Coronation Records ’, Bull. Inst. Hist 
Res. xiv (1936-—7), 9 and 148. 

* According to Prynne, the fourth promise relates to future enactments because the 
other verbs in the oath are in the future tense, the sense requires it, and the laws and 
customs of the first promise are clearly those of the past, so ‘ if this latter clause should 
be in the pretertense too, hath chosen (as the King and his mistaken Counsell object) 
it would be a meer surplusage, or battology, yea the same in substance with the first 
part of the oath’. William Prynne, The Soveraigne Power of Parliaments (2nd edn. 
London, 1643), pt. i, p. 56, and pt. ii, pp. 74-80; see also, The History of King John, 
King Henry Ill and . . . King Edward the I (London, 1670; with second title page 
The Third Tome of An Exact Chronological Vindication, London, 166%), ‘ The Epistle to 
the Reader’ (unpaginated), fols. 15¥-17". According to Brady, the fourth promise 
must be retrospective, ‘ for awra es/u here signifies no more than that the community 
had received such laws from the ancient kings . . . and the words aura eslu signifies 
no more, than that the king would hold, keep and defend such laws and customs as 
the community of the realm had chosen, that is, owned, submitted unto, and desired 
still to use’. Robert Brady, An Introduction to the Old English History (London, 1684), 
Glossary, s.v. ‘ Elected’, p. 36. The views of Prynne and Brady are summarized with 
comment in Arthur Taylor, The Glory of Regality (London, 1820), pp. 431-9. 


* All rights reserved. 
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The modern literature ! on the subject is extensive and excellent, 
but like Prynne and Brady most modern writers have centred their 
attention on the broad constitutional implications of the oath, 
restricting their interest primarily to the meaning of the fourth 
promise, the possible relation between that promise and parlia- 
mentary legislation, and the possible connexion between the oath 
and antecedent or later crises such as those of 1297 (the confirmation 
of the charters) and 1311 (the ordinances). ‘The emphasis on these 
three questions may prove in the end to be sound, but no general 
agreement has been reached as to the significance of the oath of 
1308, nor is it likely to be reached so long as the discussion continues 
to be concerned primarily with the relation between the oath and 
other problems, that is, with the oath in its broadest implications. 
The purpose of this paper is more modest. It is, first, to suggest 
that the general problem of the oath should be recast into four 
distinct (though overlapping) questions; and second, to deal with 
the two questions that are least dependent on assumptions and least 
involved in speculation. The four questions that together com- 
prise the problem of the oath may be put as follows: first, the form 
ot words in which the king’s promises were made (without reference 
to contemporary events); second, the immediate circumstances of 
the drafting of the oath (i.e. whether there is a connexion between 
the drafting and contemporary events); third, whether, or in what 
sense, or to what degree the oath of 1308 was new; and fourth, 
the full meaning or implications of the oath for constitutional 


Discussion of the coronation oath began a new phase with the remarks by C. H. 
Mcllwain in The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New York, 1932), pp. 196, 371, 
374, 379; and with B. Wilkinson, ‘ The Coronation Oath of Edward Il’, in Historical 
Lissays in Honour of James Tait (edd. J. G. Edwards, V. H. Galbraith, and E. F. Jacob; 
Manchester, 1933), pp. 405-16. Contributions concerned primarily with the inter- 
pretation of the oath are Wilkinson, ‘ The Coronation Oath of Edward II and the 
Statute of York’, Speculum, xix (1944), 445-69, and Constitutional History of Medieval 
England, 1216-1399 (London, 1952), ii. 11 £., 85-111; H. G. Richardson, ‘ The English 
Coronation Oath’, Trans, Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xxiii (1941), 129-58, ‘ The Annales 
Paulini’, Speculum, xxiii (1948), 630-40, ‘ The English Coronation Oath’, Speculum, 
xxiv (1949), 44-75; and E. H. Kantorowicz, ‘ Inalienability: A Note on Canonical 
Practice and the English Coronation Oath in the Thirteenth Century ’, Speculum, xxix 
(1954), 488-502. See also, William Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England (3rd 
edn. Oxford, 1887), ii. 109, m. 2, 258, and 331 ff.; Richardson and Sayles, ‘ Early 
Coronation Records ’, B.I.H.R. xiii (1935-6), 129-45 and xiv (1936-7), 1-9 and 145-8; 
Richardson, * The Coronation of Edward 1’, B.I.H.R. xv (1937-8), 94-9, and * Early 
Coronation Records: The Coronation of Edward I’, B.J.H.R. xvi (1938-9), 1-11; 
P. E. Schramm, A History of the English Coronation (tr. L. G. Wickham Legg; Oxford, 
1937), pp. 74-9 and 179-211; P. L. Ward,‘ The Coronation Ceremony in Mediaeval 
England’, Speculum, xiv (1939), 160-78; G. T. Lapsley, ‘ The Interpretation of the 
Statute of York’, ante, lvi (1941), 22-49 and 411-46, reprinted in Lapsley, Crown, 
Community and Parliament (edd, H. M. Cam and G,. Barraclough, Oxford, 1951), pp. 
153-220; and J. R. Strayer, ‘ The Statute of York and the Community of the Realm’, 
Amer, Hist, Rev. xivii (1941), 1-22. After this paper was written Professor Wilkinson’s 
“Notes on the Coronation Records of the Fourteenth Century ’ has appeared, ante, xx 


(1955), 581-600, restating his earlier interpretation of the oath of 1303 in the light of 
further evidence. 
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development. The form of words is the only certainty in the whole 
problem and should therefore engage our attention first. There 
is a reasonable amount of evidence concerning the immediate 
circumstances, preceding and following the coronation, so that 
there is some prospect that conclusions on this score need not be 
guided by a priori assumptions. 


I 


The coronation oath of 1308 is preserved in two versions, each 
as an official record. The oath in Latin ' is given in the coronation 
office as set forth in the coronation roll of Edward Il. ‘The oath 
in French ? is enrolled on the Close Roll of the first year of the 
reign, at the end of a memorandum (in Latin) concerning the 
coronation.’ The language in which the king swore his oath is 
important, but not all-important. Presumably he spoke in French 
when he took the oath, for otherwise it would be difficult to supply 
the reason for enrolling the words of the oath in French: anyone 
who might have made use of the information on the Close Roll 
can reasonably be supposed to have been able to read Latin. This 
argument is not absolutely conclusive, however. Even an illiterate 
monarch could memorize the five words of response in the Latin 
form of words, and the French enrolment may be owing to some 
reason now beyond recovery. In any case, due weight should be 
given to the Latin wording. The original draft of the oath may 
have been in Latin—evidence fails on this point—even though the 
king spoke French at the coronation; and the two versions are 
evidently intended to be equivalent in meaning, taking them as a 
whole, for one is largely a translation of the other. Each text is 
a strictly contemporary commentary on the other, as will appear 
from their similarities and differences: 4 


French Latin 
1. Sire, 1. [Oratio obliqua]: Postea met- 
ropolitanus . . . interroget... si 
(volez vous graunter et garder) (leges et consuetudines ab antiquis 
justis et Deo devotis regibus plebi 
Anglorum concessas) 


* Foedera (Record Commission edn., 4 vols. in 7 pts., London, 1816-69), 1. i. 93. 

* The Parliamentary Writs and Writs of Military Summons (ed. Francis Palgrave, 
2 vols, in 4 pts.; n.p., 1827-34), u. ii. Appendix, p. 10. 

* There are two other presumably contemporary copies of the French version. 
(Richardson, ‘ Early Coronation Records’, B.LH.R. xvi (1938-9), 1-11.) 

* In the first and fourth French proraises the text (but without accent marks) given 
by Richardson (‘ Coronation Oath ’, Speculum, xxiv (1949), 60 and 64) has been followed ; 
in the Latin version punctuation has been omitted where the sense might be affected. 
Parentheses indicate a different order of phrases or clauses; italics indicate substantial 
differences in the wording. 
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French 


et par vostre serment confermer au 
poeple d’Engleterre 
(les leys et les custumes a eux 
grauntees par les aunciens rois 
d’Engleterre, voz predecessours droi- 
turus et devotz a Dieu,) 
et nomement les lois, les custumes 
et les fraunchises grauntez au clerge 
et au poeple par le glorieus roi 
seint Edward, vostre predecessour ? 
Respons; Jeo les grante et pro- 
mette. 


2. Sire garderez vous 
@ Dieu et seint eglise et au clerge et 
au poeple paes et acord en Dieu 
entierment, solonc vostre poer? 


Respons: Jeo les garderai. 

3. Sire, freez vous faire en touz 
voz jugementz oucle et droite 
justice et discrecion en misericorde 
et verite, a vostre poer ? 

Respons: Jeo le frai. 

4. Sire, grauntez vous a tenir ¢¢ 
garder \es leys et les custumes 
droitureles 
(les quiels /a communaute de vostre 
roiaume aura eslu,) 


(et les defendrez et afforcerez al 
honour de Diecu,) 
a vostre poer ? 

Respons : 
promette. 


Jeo les graunte et 
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Latin 

cum sacramenti confirmatione 

cidem plebi 

(concedere 

et 

servare 

voluerit,) 

et presertim leges et consuetudines 

et libertates a glorioso rege Ed- 

wardo clero populoque concessas, 


Si autem omnibus hiis assentire se 
velle promiserit, exponat metropoli- 
tanus de quibus jurabit ita dicendo. 

2. Servabis 
ecclesie Dei 
cleroque et populo pacem ex 
integro et concordiam in Deo, 
secundum vires tuas ? 

Respondebit: Servabo. 

3. Facies fieri in omnibus judi- 
ciis tuis equam et rectam justitiam 
et discretionem in misericordia et 
veritate, secundum vires tuas ? 

Respondebit: Faciam. 

4. Concedes justas leges et 
consuetudines esse tenendas, 


(et promittes per te eas esse prote- 

gendas et ad honorem Dei corro- 

borandas,) 

(quas vulgus 

clegerit,) 

secundum vires tuas ? 
Respondebit; Concedo et 

promitto, 


With the two texts before us, it is evident that the French version 


of the first promise is clearly superior. 


Although this is a matter 


on which opinions may differ, it is scarcely credible to me that 
royal clerks should have had a hand in drafting the Latin text unless 
it represents a preliminary draft which was copied into the corona- 
tion office before the final form of words was achieved. It is 
possible grammatically to read the first Latin promise in the sense 
that the king is willing to grant to the people laws and customs 
granted cum sacramenti confirmatione by former kings, although it is 
equally possible grammatically that the sacramentum referred to is 
that of Edward II. The Latin equivalent to the French response, 
however, implies the former reading by its distinction between the 
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foregoing matters which the king promises to be willing to assent 
to, and the ensuing matters concerning which he will swear (‘ de 
quibus jurabit ’). In the French version it is clear that the grant of 
the first promise is confirmed by Edward II’s oath, and not a promise 
unsupported by oath, because the verb ‘ confermer’ governs the 
same indirect object as that of the other two verbs, ‘ graunter et 
garder’. Other deficiencies or infelicities in the Latin first promise 
are the lack of precision in the reference to former kings (where 
the French text identifies them as ‘ d’Engleterre, voz predecessours ’); 
the archaic ‘ Anglorum’ as against the normal contemporary 
Chancery usage, ‘ Anglie’; the use of ‘ plebs’ in one clause and 
‘ populus’ in another, which raises the possibility that the bene- 
ficiaries of ‘ laws and customs . . . granted’ might be different as 
between those granted by all former kings and those granted by King 
Edward; and the ambiguous reference to the Confessor which has 
led to some speculation as to whether Edward I might be intended." 

Both versions refer to the franchises or liberties granted by 
Edward the Confessor, in addition to the laws and customs which 
he and other kings had granted. This addition may have been 
merely common form, but it is unsafe to assume this in a text where 
a high degree of precision may equally be assumed to have been 
the purpose of those who drafted the wording. The other main 
verbal distinction between the final clause and the earlier reference 
to laws and customs, is the phrase ‘ au clerge ct au poeple’ where 
the earlier clause has ‘au poeple d’Engleterre’. It may be signi- 
ficant that the several versions of the laws of Edward the Confessor 
contain a far larger section * on ecclesiastical privileges than do the 
laws attributed to the Anglo-Saxon kings, William the Conqueror,’ 
orto Henry I. This section of the laws of St. Edward is concerned 
not only with ‘ les leys et les custumes’ but also with ‘ les fraun- 
chises ’, as the barons are said to have described them, correctly, 
when in 1215 they sought ‘ quasdam libertates et leges regis Ead- 
wardi cum aliis libertatibus sibi et regno Anglie et ecclesie Anglicane 

1 Schramm, English Coronation, p. 205; of. Wilkinson, Constitutional History, ii. 92. 
That the glorious king is Edward the Confessor is confirmed by a long tradition of 
reference to his laws, often associated directly with the coronation of later kings, 
going back to 1066. It is very likely that the first promise refers to a particular 
collection of the laws of St. Edward (Richardson, /oc. cit. pp. 60-4), and the wording 
of the promise may have derived in part from the prologue to another collection of 
the laws of a former king. In the opening sentence of the twelfth-century Leis 
Willelme a royal clerk interested in drafting a promise confirming ancient laws and 
customs might have read: ‘ Cez sunt /es /eis ¢ les custumes que li reis Willelm granted al 
pople de Engleterre . . . iceles meimes que /i reis Edward sun cusin tint devant lui.’ 
F. Liebermann, ed., Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen (4 vols. in 4 pts., Halle, 1898-1916), 


i. 492. 

® Ibid. i. 628~37. 

*In the French translation (¢. 1192-3) of the laws attributed to the Conqueror 
known as Hie intimatur, an interpolation alters the sense of the original and introduces 
terminology reminiscent of the oath of 1308; William commands ‘ ke la Christiente e 
les custumes de seint eglise ¢ ses dreiz ¢ ses franchises fussent mainteneues’. Ibid. i. 488. 
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concessis confirmari, prout in... legibus predictis ascripte 
continentur ’," 

Reverting now to the first part of the first promise, the kings 
whose laws and customs are confirmed are ‘ devout’ and ‘ just’ 
kings, a characterization which raises no special problem (though 
surely the phrase does not exclude John, who granted charters on 
which many borough-dwelling ‘ people of England’ might rely 
for the laws and customs under which they lived). But when these 
kings are also described as ‘ aunciens’ (‘ antiqui’), the possibility 
arises that the first promise, when read in conjunction with the 
fourth, has reference to earlier law in contrast with ‘ modern’ 
statute law or charters, &c., granted by thirteenth-century kings. 
These latter would not normally be called ancient in the modern 
sense of the term, i.e. ‘ very old’ or ‘ from the remote past’. But 
in contemporary usage, the related legal term, ancestor (as in mort 
d’ ancestor), not only could but quite often did refer to the immediate 
predecessor, for example, one’s deceased parent. Another con- 
temporary parallel usage is illustrated by antiquum dominicum, which 
meant simply ‘former demesne’ before it became a technical legal 
phrase meaning the royal demesne listed in Domesday Book.* 
From the form of words alone, it is improbable that the first promise 
was intended to exclude laws and customs granted by recent kings, 
or that the first and fourth promise together therefore imply a 
distinction between earlier law and recent legislation. 

The phrase ‘les leys et les custumes’ cannot be considered 
properly without dealing with the term ‘ grauntees’. The meaning 
of each depends in part on the meaning of the other, and on the 
fact that they are coupled together. First, and obviously, ‘ laws 
and customs... granted by former kings’ must include the 
‘great’ charters, like Magna Carta and the Forest Charter which 
in 1300 were referred to as those which ‘ Henri . . . granta a soen 
poeple ’,* and which in 1297 are ‘ grauntees de tenir les en toutz 
leur pointz ... c'est a savoir la grande chartre des franchises 
cume loi commune e la chartre de la forest solounc l’asise de la 
forest’. Similarly, charters granted to boroughs or monasteries 
ot individuals must be included within the scope of the first promise 
because the source and authority, as well as the form, of such grants 
are identical with those of the ‘ great’ charters. And the legis- 
lative enactments which are granted by the king and which are 
equally part of the ‘laws and customs’ must be included. 

' Matthew Paris, Chromica Majora (ed. H. R. Luard, 7 vols., Rolls Series, London, 
1872-83), ul. $84. 

* Hoyt, The Royal Demesne in English Constitutional History, 1066-1272 (Ithaca, N.Y. 
1950), pp. 178 ff. 

® In the Articuli super Cartas, Statutes of the Realm (edd. A. Luders, T. E. Tomlins, 
J. Raithby, ef a/., 9 vols. in 10 pts., Record Commission; n.p., 1810-25), i. 136. 


*Wm. Stubbs, ed., Select Charters (oth edn., ed. H. W. C. Davis, Oxford, 1913), 
P. 490. 
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To contemporaries, ‘ the laws and customs of the realm’ meant 
the whole body of English law and custom. This comprehended 
not only charters and enactments and the ‘common law’ in the 
sense of law administered in the king’s courts, but also the law, 
administered in all other courts, which did not necessarily have a 
royal source or find a place in charters and enactments. For 
example, in a specific case, Bracton discusses in his treatise entitled 
De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae the \egal peculiarities of the 
royal demesne, distinguishing clearly between the law found there 
and the legal rules comprehended under the term ‘ common law ’. 
In more general terms Bracton says in a famous passage that ‘ it will 
not be absurd to call English laws /eges, even though not written, 
since whatever has been justly defined and approved by the counsel 
and consent of the magnates and by the common engagement of 
the res publica, on the initiative of the king or prince,* has the force 
of /ex’. Bracton is here paraphrasing a romanesque passage in 
Glanvill. Although this passage has deserved the attention devoted 
to it, for Bracton’s full view of the ‘ laws and customs ’ of England 
it is necessary to continue reading the next two sentences in his text, 
for he immediately adds: ‘In addition (etiam) there are many and 
diverse customs in England, according to the diversity of places. 
For the English hold many things by custom which they do not 
hold by /ex, as in diverse counties, cities, boroughs, and vills, where 
it will always be necessary to inquire what is the custom of that 
place and in what manner those who adduce customs make use of 
their custom’. Now the wording of the first promise, referring 
to laws and customs granted by kings, might seem to limit the 
scope of the promise to only those laws and customs which have 
their origin in royal enactment of some kind. But this cannot be 
so, for the Leis Willelme (to cite a collection which describes itself as 
‘ grantad al pople’ by a king who in 1308 was beyond question 


auncien), and the laws of St. Edward (to cite a collection to which 

' Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae (ed. G. E.. Woodbine, 4 vols.; New 
Haven, 1915-42), fos. 7, 200, and 208b~9 (ii. 37; iii. 108 and 141 f.). 

* The phrase here is: ‘ auctoritate regis sive principis precedente’ (fo. 1, ed 
Woodbine, ii. 19). Literally this may be rendered ‘ with the authority of the king or 
prince preceding ’, and so it has been rendered, but I cannot grasp any significance in 
the phrase unless Bracton meant what is said in the text above. The ‘ precedence ’ 
of the king’s authority here must be cither in time or in quality, and what follows in 
Bracton’s text militates against any stress on royal authority as a source of law, thus 
leaving to royal authority a ‘ precedence ’ or initiative in the definition and approval 
—ie. * grant’—of law. 

** Sed non erit absurdum leges Anglicanas licet non scriptas leges appellare, curn 
legis vigorem habeat quid-quid de consilio et consensu magnatum et rei publice 
communi sponsione, auctoritate regis sive principis precedente, juste fuerit definitum 
et approbatum. Sunt etiam in Anglia consuctudines plures et diverse secundum 
diversitatem locorum. Habent enim Anglici plura ex consuctudine que non habent 
ex lege, sicut in diversis comitatibus, civitatibus, burgis et villis, ubi semper inquirendum 


erit quae sit illius loci consuetudo et qualiter utantur consuctudine qui consuetudin:; 
allegant.’ Bracton, fo. 1 (ed. Woodbine, ii. 19). 
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the first promise refers specifically), both consist largely of laws 
and customs which already exist. They are ‘ granted’ not in the 
sense of being enacted or promulgated de novo but in the sense of 
being accepted, allowed, recognized, defined, or confirmed by the 
king. Bracton’s terms are ‘ definitum et approbatum’, ‘ con- 
firmate ’, and ‘ promulgate’. To grant evidently means to allow, 
either in the sense of recognizing and enforcing or in the sense of 
not interfering with or annulling, as when a king grants to a borough 
that it will have and enjoy its liberties and laws and customs, the 
great majority of which are local and not royal in origin. 

The second and third promises of 1308 correspond with the 
first and second promises of Richard I’s oath as reported by Roger 
of Howden, and with the first and third of the so-called Anselm 
ordo, in that these promises bind the king to maintain peace and to 
do justice; * 


Howden 4 


. quod ipse omnibus diebus 
vite sue pacem et honorem atque 
reverentiam Dro rer SANCTE Ec- 
CLESIE et ejus ordinatis portaret. 


Deinde juravit quod rectam jus- 
titiam et equitatem exerceret in 
populo sibi commisso. 


Anselm 4 


In primis me precepturum et 
opem pro wuiribus impensurum, at 
Ecciesia Der et omnis populus 
christianus ueram pacem nostro 
arbitrio in omne tempore seruet. . . . 

Tercium ut in omnibus indiciis 
equitatem et misericordiam preci- 
piam, ut mihi et uobis indulgeat 


suam misericordiam clemens et 
misericors Deus. 


The differences in wording are striking. The precepta of the Anselm 
ordo are closely derivative from the traditional Anglo-Saxon version 
of the coronation oath,® and contain words and phrases that reappear 


in Edward II’s oath. Howden’s version, however, introduces 


words found neither in the Anselm text nor in the Anglo-Saxon 


1 The Leges Edwardi Confessoris purport to be a statement by sworn jurors of /eges 
et consuttudines which William (not Edward) confirmed. (Liebermann, Gesefze, 
i. 627.) 

* Italics indicate verbal similarities between the following promises and the oath 
of 1308 in both the French and Latin versions. Small capitals indicate the phrase in 
Howden’s text that recurs in the French version, and the phrase in the ‘ Anselm’ 
text that recurs in the Latin version, of 1308. 

* Chronica magistri Rogeri de Homedene (ed. Stubbs, 4 vols., Rolls Series, London, 
1868-71), iii. 10. The corresponding promises in the Gesta Ricardi are almost identical : 
‘ipse’ is omitted; the phrases ‘ omnibus . . . sue’ and ‘ pacem . . . reverentiam’ 
are transposed; ‘et’ instead of ‘ atque’; ‘ et equitatem’ is omitted; and ‘ portaret’ 
and ‘ exerceret’ are in the future indicative. The Gesta Ricardi is ‘ the first draft of 
Howden’s Chronicle’. (D. M. Stenton, ‘ Roger of Howden and Benedict’, ante, \xviii 
(1953), $79-) 

*L. G. Wickham Legg, ed., English Coronation Records (London, 1901), pp. 30 f. 

*P. L. Ward, ‘An Early Version of the Anglo-Saxon Coronation Ceremony’, 
ante, vii (1942), 3§7. 
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texts: notably, ‘omnibus diebus vite’, “honorem atque rever- 
entiam ’, ‘Deo et samcte ecclesie’, ‘ ejus ordinatis’, and ‘rectam 
justitiam ’. Howden’s version is quite different, representing a 
tradition that is also reflected in the oath of 1308. So far as the 
two promises quoted above are concerned, ‘ Deo et sancte ecclesie’ 
and ‘ rectam justitiam’ recur in the oath which Edward II swore, 
the former phrase in the French version, the latter in both the 
French and Latin versions. ‘ Right justice ’ is not very common in 
medieval records. The recurrence of the phrase in 1308 suggests 
that the drafters of Edward II’s oath were either aware of Howden’s 
version of Richard’s oath (directly or from chroniclers who copied 
from Howden), or else that it was a phrase that would come to the 
minds of clerks who were not so much interested in or aware of 
the concept of ‘ mercy in judgements’ as they were familiar with 
the concept of ‘ right justice’ in judicial administration. Tenta- 
tively, this distinction might be expressed as a contrast between a 
liturgical tradition of the coronation oath (Anselm ordo) and a 
tradition kept alive in the Government (the Howden version, based 
upon an ‘ apparently official’ record), With the phrases ‘ God 
and Holy Church ’, and ‘ God’s Church’ we are on firmer ground. 
In the coronation oath ‘ God’s Church’ is original,* it is in the 
Anselm ordo,* it is mentioned by twelfth-century chroniclers * and 
during the Becket controversy ® in connexion with the oath, and 
it appears in Henry I’s coronation charter.* These references are 
early or ecclesiastical or both.?, With ‘God and Holy Church’ the 
situation is different. ‘The phrase is used in Henry II’s coronation 


? Richardson, ‘ Coronation Oath’, Speculum, xxiv (1949), 53. 

? Ward, Joc. cit. p. 357. 

* For the date of the Anselm ordo, see Ward, ‘ Coronation Ceremony ’, Speculum, 
xiv (1939), 176. 

* EB. 2. Florence of Worcester for 1066 (* sanctas Dei ecclesias ") and 1100 (‘ sanctam 
Dei ecclesiam’). (Florentii Wigorniensis monachi chronicon ex chronicis (ed. B. Thorpe, 
2 vols., English Historical Society, London, 1848-9), i. 229, and ii. 46f.) Diceto’s 
phrase, ‘ ecclesia Dei populusque christianus ’, is from his very close condensed para 
phrase of the oath of the Anselm ordo. (Radulfi de Diceto . . . opera bhistorica (ed 
Stubbs, 2 vols., Rolls Series, London, 1867), ii. 82.) 

® Materials for the History of Thomas Becket (edd. J. C. Robertson and J. B. Sheppard, 
7 vols., Rolls Series, London, 1875-85), v. 282 (‘ de servanda ecclesie Dei libertate '), 
and vii. 452 (‘ pacem ecclesie Dei populoque ’), 

* Liebermann, Gesefre, i. 521 (‘ sanctam Dei ecclesiam’). For other examples 
Foedera, 1. i. 25 (‘ ecclesie Dei devotos’), p. 27 (‘ Dei ecclesiam’), p. 71 (‘ ecclesic 
Dei"); C. R. Cheney, English Bishops’ Chanceries 1100-1250 (Manchester, 1950), pp. 80, 
n. 1, 190, 151 (‘ sancte Christi ecclesie ’), and 156. 

? There are, of course, exceptions. By the middle of the twelfth century it was 
common form, in royal, episcopal, and private charters to insert the name of an 
ecclesiastical beneficiary of a grant of property as the second part of the phrase ‘ to 
God and such-and-such ’, ¢.g.‘ Deo et ecclesie sancte Marie de Grenefelda’. Thus, 
in the letter just cited in note 5, above (Materials, v. 282), Becket refers once to 
‘God and Holy Church’, but not in his reference to the coronation professio, where 
he speaks of ‘ God’s Church’, and he uses the latter phrase two other times in the 
sarne letter. 
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charter,’ John’s ‘ constitution’ concerning Chancery fees of 1199," 
John’s Winchester oath of 1213,3 Magna Carta (but not the Articles 
of the Barons),* the Statute of Winchester,’ and the Confirmatio 
Cartarum,® to cite a few examples. From this evidence it would 
appear that the thirteenth-century English Chancery was familiar 
enough with God and Holy Church, or Holy Church alone, but 
did not officially ‘do business with ’ God’s Church. 

In the second and third promises of 1308 the wording is prac- 
tically identical in the French and Latin versions, with one obvious 
exception: ‘God and Holy Church’ in the French and ‘ God’s 
Church ’ in the Latin. Admittedly this kind of textual evidence is 
not decisive, but in its cumulative effect it is important for an 
interpretation of the oath of Edward II. Not only is the French 
version of the first promise manifestly superior to the Latin version, 
but the second and third French promises of 1308 can now be 
said to point to the French text as the Government’s view of the 
meaning of the oath as against the traditional liturgical formulas, 
dating back to Anglo-Saxon times. Therefore, we are all the more 
justified in giving the French version greater weight in considering 
the most controversial part of the oath of 1308, the fourth promise. 

To begin with a few minor considerations, the French wording 
of the fourth promise is straightforward and concise, while the 
Latin appears awkward and ill-phrased (like the first promise, 
though better). After employing ‘ servabis’ and ‘ facies fieri’ in 
the two preceding promises, the Latin has ‘ concedes . . . esse 
tenendas’” and ‘ promittes per te... esse protegendas et... 
corroborandas’. Laws and customs are thus to be held (by 
everybody presumably), and they are to be protected and strength- 
ened by the king (‘per te’). This use of the passive voice 
seems clumsy compared with the French version, or with the ‘ria 
precepta of the Anselm ordo where a substantive clause of purpose 
introduced by wt is employed. However, so far as ‘hold’ is 
concerned it would be difficult to imagine a better alternative con- 
struction, since there is no future subjunctive and /enere lacks the 
future active infinitive. As for ‘ protect’ and ‘ strengthen ’, it is 
doubtful whether the construction employed was motivated by a 


1 Select Charters, p. 158. Henry I made ‘God’s Holy Church’ free ; Stephen 
granted that ‘ Holy Church ’ was to be free ; and Henry II, ‘ ad honorem Dei et sancte 
ecclesie ’, granted and confirmed to ‘God and Holy Church’ and others mentioned 
the liberties, &c., which his grandfather had granted. 

* Foedera, 1. i. 75 (‘ad honorem Dei et sacrosancte ecclesie’). See also pp. 111 
(‘ Deum et matrem nostram sanctam ecclesiam ’ and ‘ Deo et ecclesie’) and 133 (‘ Dei 
et sancte ecclesie ’). 

® Select Charters, p. 271 (‘ sanctam ecclesiam ’), with which compare Foedera, 1. i. 111 
(*‘ Deo et ecclesie ’, twice). 

* Select Charters, p. 292 (‘ad honorem Dei et exaltationem sancte ecclesie ’). 

5 Ibid. p. 466 (‘ seinte eglise ’). 

* Ibid. p. 490 (‘ a Vhoneur de Dieu e de seinte eglise ’). 
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desire to express a future sense, because ‘ proteges et corroborabis ’ 
would provide an exact parallel with the French ‘ defendrez et 
afforcerez ’ and accomplish that purpose. Two alternatives remain: 
either the term ‘ promittes’ was considered important to include 
and stylistic consistency called for a repetition of the gerundive, 
or else the gerundive was considered important and ‘ promittes 
per te’ was introduced to clarify where or on whom the obligation 
rested. In the latter case, a desire to stress necessity or obligation 
would account for the construction of the first two clauses of the 
fourth promise in Latin. These considerations suggest that it 
would be hazardous to argue from the tense of the preceding verbs 
to the sense of the final verb of the promise, ‘ elegerit .’ 

In the fourth promise we are once more concerned with laws 
and customs. It is necessary to emphasize that while the first 
promise is concerned simply with ‘les leys et les custumes’, the 
fourth adds a very important word. It speaks of ‘les leys et les 
custumes droitureles’. “Whatever the exact meaning of ‘ droitureles ’ 
—‘ rightful ’, ‘ lawful’, ‘just’, and ‘ legitimate’ all make sense so 
far as the context and the ‘rois . . . droiturus’ or ‘justis .. . 
regibus ’ of the first promise imply the sense—the term has been 
added as a qualification or limitation. Syntactically, it could be 
regarded in the French version either as referring both to ‘ les leys ’ 
and to ‘ les custumes ’ or only to the latter, while in the Latin version 
*justas’ could modify both ‘ leges’ and ‘ consuetudines’ or only 
the former. So far as either text provides a commentary on the 
other, the qualifying term thus refers to the whole phrase, ‘ les leys 
et les custumes ’, which is treated as equivalent to a compound 
noun. In the first promise, ‘ grauntees ’ can only be understood as 
referring equally to laws as to customs, and when Bracton speaks 
of ‘leges Anglicanae et consuetudines’ he obviously does not 
mean customs which are not English. Whatever the rest of the 
promise may mean, the king is not, in the fourth promise, signing 
a blank cheque. He does not promise laws and customs in general, 
nor laws in general plus droitureles customs, but rather only those 
laws and customs which are droitureles. The implication here is 
that droitureles has the same safeguarding effect as ‘ rationabiliter ’ 
or ‘justis modis’ in charters of confirmation.* The addition of 
droitureles excepts from the promise any laws and customs which 
conflict with existing and recognized rights, including those of the 
king himself. Manifestly (from the wording so far considered), 


' Bracton, fo. tb (ed. Woodbine, ii. 21). 

* E.g. Thomas Madox, Formulare Anglicanum (London, 1702), pp. 52 and 63; ¢f. 
* salva regia et justa dignitate mea’ in Stephen's charter of 1136 (Select Charters, p. 144). 

* This must follow since the king’s rights as well as those of his subjects are enforced 
in royal courts. In this connexion, the forth promise of 1308 might even be used 
to paraphrase Bracton’s famous statement that ‘ rex non debet esse sub homine sed 
sub deo et sub lege, quia lex facit regem ’” (fo. sb, ed. Woodbine, ii. 43). The king is 
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the drafters had nothing revolutionary in mind. Nothing was 
granted that was not droitureles, nor which a king could not defend 
and strengthen for the honour of God. And who was to determine 
what were droitureles \aws and customs or what was for the honour 
of God? So far as judicial process is concerned, and no other 
process is suggested by the terms of the oath, the ‘ founts of justice’ 
are king and pope.’ 

Here again Howden’s version of Richard’s oath provides an 
instructive commentary on the wording of the oath of 1308. 
Richard swore at his coronation that he would ‘ abolish evil laws 
and perverse customs, if any had been introduced in his realm, and 
would establish (“‘ conderet ”) good laws and observe them without 
fraud or malice’. We are not here concerned with the accuracy 
of this version but rather with the clues such a statement provides 
for the meaning of ‘ les leys et les custumes droitureles’. Howden 
apparently believed that the evil laws and perverse customs which 
Richard obligated himself to abolish included those sections of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon which Henry II had renounced at the 
settlement of Avranches in 1172, for the words ‘ consuetudines 
... que... inducte sunt . . . et sine fraude et malo ingenio’ 
are lifted, directly or indirectly, from documents connected with 
that settlement.’ If Richard’s third promise was (or was believed 


not under the community of the realm (he is, of course, its head), but he must maintain 
(‘be under’) droitureles laws and customs, and defend and strengthen them to the 
honour of God (‘ be under God’) not only for the community but for himself (‘ for 
law makes the king ’). 

1 Some idea of what was or what was not droitureles or for the honour of God 
might be derived from several references in Bracton, the Mise of Amiens, the Edict 
of Kenilworth, correspondence between Edward I and the Pope, the Prologue of 
Britton, and elsewhere. Here, in considering the form of words only, all that is 
necessary to establish is that the terms introduce a limitation in the promise and that 


nothing in the form of words suggests that the ‘ community ’ is to define the scope 
of the limitation. 


* Howden, iii. 10. 

* Howden, ii. 39, 88; Charles Johnson, ‘ The Reconciliation of Henry I with the 
Papacy. A Missing Document’, ante, lii (1937), 466f. The verbal accuracy of 
Howden’s version of Richard’s oath, and therefore its relevance for the wording of 
1308, has not been recognized because of the existence of a conflicting report of that 
oath by Diceto, an eye-witness of the coronation. But Diceto’s evidence should 
not be given the weight usually accorded to that of an eye- or ear-witness. He did 
not rehearse the oath from memory, nor copy it from a record, nor even paraphrase it 
from a pontifical containing the Anselm ordo. He condensed it from a book—his 
own book, where he had just finished giving an account of a meeting of the ewria regis 
in 1185, during which (he tells us) the terms of the coronation oath were recited as 
part of the argument against Henry II’s personal participation in the forthcoming 
crusade. The relationships between the three texts (the oath of the Anselm ordo, 
Diceto’s 1185 version, and his 1189 version) appear in the following analysis. Diceto’s 
version of 1185 agrees with the Anselm oath (words and letters in italics or within 
parentheses) against 1189 ; Diceto’s version of 1185 agrees with 1189 (small capitals) 
against the Anselm oath; but the version of 1189 never agrees with the Anselm oath 
against the version of 1185. The inference seems clear that Diceto’s version of 
Richard’s oath is merely a condensation of an earlier paraphrase: 
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to be) a guarantee against evil laws and perverse customs, as well 
as a confirmation of good laws, it is possible that the drafters of the 
oath of 1308 had in mind the same two-fold obligation although the 
wording and arrangement of the promises might differ substantially, 
Indeed, if this were not in fact the case, the first promise of 1308 
would have included and confirmed the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
since even Becket’s latter-day admirers would have admitted that 
they were in some sense ‘ granted by former kings’. But the 
Constitutions contained customs which most contemporaries would 
have admitted were not droitureles, nor ‘ elected’ by the community 
of the realm or the valgus, nor could they be defended and strength- 
ened for the honour of God. The implication is that the fourth 
promise cannot exclude laws and customs of the past from its scope, 
unless the first promise was intended to confirm such customs as 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, which is altogether unlikely." The 
two promises may deal with the same laws and customs from two 
different points of view, the one so far as they have been ‘ granted ’ 
by former kings, the other so far as they are droiture/es, to the honour 
of God, and ‘ elected’ by the ‘ community of the realm’. These 


considerations warn against any hasty acceptance of the view 
expressed by Prynne and his successors, that the fourth promise is 
concerned only with legislation to be enacted in the future. 

The next words of the fourth promise that require special 


attention are ‘la communaute de vostre roiaume’. The phrase 
has been interpreted as referring only or primarily to the magnates 
by whose assent the king enacts laws in parliament. Without 
departing from the form of words, there is some plausibility in this 
view. In the first promise the king confirms laws and customs 
‘au poeple d’Engleterre’ some of which had been granted ‘au 


Anselm 
In primis me precepturum 
et opem pro uiribus impen- 
surum, wt ecclesia dei eT 
OMNIS populus christianus 
ueram pacem NOSTRO ARBI- 
TRIO in omni tempore seruet. 
Aliud ut rapacitates ¢f 
omnes iniquitates omnibus 


gradibus interdicam. 


Tercium ut in om wi us 
iudiciis equitatem et mix r- 
icordiam precipiam. . . . 


1185 

Promittit namque se pre- 
cepturum et opem pro uiribus 
impensarum, ut ecclesia dei 
populusque christianus 
ueram pacem in omni tem- 
pore seruet. 

Promittit eciam Quop 
rapacitates ef ommes iniqui- 
tates ornnibus gradibus in- 
terdicer. 

Promittit adhuc QUOD in 
omnibus iudiciis equitatem 
et misericordiam precipirr. 


1189 
. « quod (impendet) 
pro uiribus, ut ecclesia dei 
populusqur christianus 
ueram pacem optineat, 


Quop (interdicer) om- 
nibus (rapacitaterm,) 


Quop in iudiciis equi- 
tatem (precipier) (et 
misericordiam.) 


See Radulfi de Diceto decani londoniensis Opera Historica (ed, Stubbs, 2 vols., Rolls Series, 
London, 1876), ii. 33 and 68 f.; Legg, Coronation Records, pp. 30 f. 


* It is possible to argue that the first promise confirms only those laws and customs 


granted by kings while they were behaving like rulers ‘ droiturus et devotz a Dieu’, 
and that the Constitutions of Clarendon and similar ‘ evil laws and perverse customs’ 
would thus be excluded. But this argument is vitiated by the consideration that 
such an intention could have been achieved simply by including the word droitureles 
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clerge et au poeple’, in the second he will maintain peace ‘ au clerge 
et au poeple ’, and then in the fourth promise it is a matter of ‘ the 
community of your realm’. The distinction would seem to imply 
a different group, not all subjects but only those whom the phrase 
‘community of the realm’ includes. At the turn of the century 
the phrase certainly could mean the lords spiritual and temporal, 
the magnates.’ But, still dealing only with the form of words, 
there are several reasons for rejecting this interpretation. 

The Latin version of the oath, the best contemporary com- 
mentary on the meaning of the French version, employs ‘ vulgus ’ 
at this point, a term which does not correspond with ‘ communaute 
de vostre roiaume’. The ‘community ’—of the vill, borough, 
shire, realm—may mean either the total population or some 
of the population, those who speak or act for the whole. ‘ Vulgus’ 
never bears any such meaning; if it does not imply the opposite of 
the restricted sense of ‘ communaute ’, everyone instead of spokes- 
men or leaders, it means the common people in contrast with the 
leading people. Perhaps this latter distinction is implied by the 
use of ‘ vulgus’ in the fourth promise, following ‘ plebs’ and 
‘clerus et populus’ in the first and second promises. ‘ Populus’ 
sometimes means ‘ people-who-count ’, full participants in political 
affairs, as in the contemporary Italian sense of popolo. There is, in 
any case, no evidence connecting plebs, populus, or vulgus with 
parliamentary activity, or assent to statutes enacted by the king in 
parliament. But the ‘ people’ do play a role in connexion with 
laws and customs. Henry III’s confirmation of Magna Carta may 
be described as a grant of liberties ‘tam populo quam plebi’.* 
According to Bracton custom has the place of law where it has 
been approved ‘ more utentium’, and laws and customs cannot be 
changed nor destroyed without the common consent of those by 
whose counsel and consent they had been promulgated, because 
they ‘fuerint approbate consensu utentium et sacramento regum 
confirmate ’.* Bracton’s ‘ utentes ’ and ‘ sacramentum regum ’ may 
be taken, at the very least, as an analogy with ‘ vulgus’ in the 
coronation oath. The Latin form of words, in the fourth promise, 
lends no support to the view that parliamentary legislation alone is 
in question. 

In the French wording, when ‘la communaute de vostre 
roiaume ’ is read together with the rest of the promise it is difficult 
to narrow the sense of the phrase to mean magnates or council, and 


1 J. R. Strayer, ‘ Statute of York’, Amer, Hist. Rev. xlvii (1941), 9-13; of. W. A. 
Morris, ‘ Magnates and Community of the Realm in Parliament, 1264-1327 ’, evals 
et Humanistica, i (1943), 58-95. 

* Annales Prioratus de Dunstaplia, in Annales Monastici (ed. H. R. Luard, 5 vols., 
Rolls Series, London, 1864-9), iii. 93. 1 am indebted to Professor Mcllwain for this 
reference. 


* Bracton, fos. 1b and 2 (ed. Woodbine, ii. 21 f.), and ¢f. fo. 4 (p. 27). 
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it is almost impossible that parliamentary legislation is alone in 
view. By the opening years of the fourteenth century, parlia- 
mentary enactments were called statutes, provisions, or articles,’ 
while ‘ les leys et les custumes droitureles ’’ was a phrase that might 
include legislation but certainly was more comprehensive. If the 
phrase meant only parliamentary legislation, in the oath of 1308, 
it would be a unique reference couched in such terms. The same 
is true of the verb ‘aura eslu’ (‘eclegerit’). A whole series of 
precise terms from which to select a verb was available to the 
drafters of the fourth promise, if they really intended the community 
of the realm to be given authority to propose legislation which the 
king bound himself to accept. But where the statutes of the period 
employ such terms as ‘ establish ’, ‘ ordain’, ‘ provide’, ‘ accept’, 
‘grant’, and ‘ confirm’,* in the fourth promise the réle of the 
community is defined by the term ‘ elect’, and that of the king by 
the terms ‘ hold and maintain . . . defend and strengthen’. The 
term ‘elect’ does not, so far as I am aware, occur in a context 
referring to parliamentary legislation prior to 1308. But it does 
occur in an interesting passage written long before there were 
parliaments or statutes. According to Simeon of Durham, William 
Rufus assembled his English subjects (when his barons had rebelled) 
and begged their aid, promising that if they were faithful to him, 
* meliorem legem quam vellent eligere eis concederet’.* Laws and 
customs, in other words, can be ‘ elected’ by the community or by 
the common people merely by acting upon them, by the ‘ consensus 
utentium ’ as Bracton put it. 

The final problem of the fourth promise is the tense and the 
meaning of the verb ‘aura eslu’. Consideration of the wording 
of the promise has already indicated—so far as the form of words 
alone is concerned—that the promise envisaged no revolutionary 
concession by the king, that it could not exclude the laws and 
customs of the past, that it could not refer to parliamentary legis- 
lation alone, and that the ‘ community’ to which it refers should 
be understood as the whole community and not the magnates alone. 
On the other hand,* the whole point of the coronation oath is that 


1 These terms are taken from the titles of enactments of the reigns of Henry LI 
and Edward I contained in Liber X, the statute book of the exchequer, as analysed 
in Richardson and Sayles, ‘ The Early Statutes’, Law QOwart. Rev. | (1934), 219 f.; 
6f. ibid. pp. 202 f. 

* All of these terms come from the enacting clauses of statutes of the reign of 
Edward I and Edward II. 

* Simeon of Durham, Historia Regum in Opera Omnia (ed. Thomas Arnold, 2 vols., 
Rolls Series, London, 1882-5), ii. 215. Brompton’s account, derived from Simeon 
through Hemingburgh, gives Rufus’ promise an interesting twist: ‘ meliores leges 
quas sibi vellent eligere, sanciret’. (Chromicon Jobannis Bromton in Roger Twysden, 
ed., Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores X (London, 1652), col. 984.) 

* For assistance in revising the view expressed in the rest of this paragraph | am 
especially indebted to Professor Edwards. 
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the king’s sworn promises are intended to be binding for the whole 
of his reign. But this cannot mean simply that for the duration 
of his reign the king is bound to maintain the ‘ droitureles’ laws 
and customs in force at the moment of his coronation, for laws and 
customs were not static (as contemporaries were well aware). 
Therefore, the king must be sworn in such terms as will cover 
possible changes that may arise in laws and customs. The fourth 
promise explicitly recognizes the réle of the community in such 
change, whether by request for or consent to enactment, or by 
acceptance of custom through usage. At any given point of time 
there is a body of laws and customs ‘ elected’ by the community 
up to that time; but at any given moment later the body of laws 
and customs so ‘ elected’ may well be different in some respects 
from the body of laws and customs that had been ‘ elected’ by the 
earlier point of time. The terms of the king’s promise must cover 
that contingency, and the tense of the verb must therefore be a 
future of some kind. The future perfect, ‘ elegerit ’ or ‘ aura eslu ’, 
satisfactorily expresses the sense of obligation to maintain laws and 
customs of the past (as of the time of the coronation) and of the 
‘accrued past ’ at any time in the future during the reign. Accord- 
ingly, the king is bound to maintain at the moment of coronation 
and at any future moment whatever droitureles laws and customs the 
community ‘ shall have elected’ by the moment in question. The 
verb must always have a past reference, but the point of reference 
may be any future point of time. 

These considerations indicate that the argument between Prynne 
and Brady, whether ‘ aura eslu’ meant ‘ shall hereafter choose’ or 
‘have already chosen’, is unreal, and that the view of each is 
untenable. If with Prynne we argue that the verb has the sense of 
a simple future, then we must explain why a simple future, ‘ eslira ’, 
was not employed,’ why ‘les leys et les custumes droitureles ’ 
should mean parliamentary legislation, and why the oath did not 
contain a guarantee of laws and customs beyond those granted by 
former kings or enacted in parliament in the future. If with Brady 
we argue that ‘elegerit’ is a perfect subjunctive whose sense is 
wholly retrospective, then we must explain why the future perfect 
indicative was used in the superior French version of the oath. 
None of these explanations is necessary, or convincing, once it is 
recognized that the ‘ choosing’ of laws and customs by the com- 
munity is a more or less continuous process. With this in mind 


It was so employed, later in the reign, in a document which refers to and para 
phrases the fourth promise: the king is bound ‘a tenir les leys ge le pople eslira’. 
Quoted by Richardson, ‘ Coronation Oath’, Speculum, xxiv (1949), 67, n. 113. This 
paraphrase, of course, proves nothing about the meaning of the fourth promise in 
1308, but if we assume that the oath was drafted with care it does suggest that a verb 
in the future tense did not convey the meaning intended by those who drafted the 


oath, 
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the drafters of the oath of 1308 would quite naturally use the future 
perfect tense to express the obligation on the king to maintain the 
*‘droitureles’ laws and customs that the community shall have 
chosen ‘ up to date ’—whatever the date may be, during the course 
of his reign. This interpretation makes of the coronation oath of 
1308 a more far-reaching and comprehensive obligation on the 
king than that of either Prynne or Brady. The king is bound not 
only with respect to the past, reckoning from the date of his corona- 
ition, but also with respect to laws and customs which sha// have 
been ‘ elected’ at any given date in the future. 

This interpretation, drawn from a consideration of the form of 
words alone, cannot accommodate any theory that the oath of 
1308 was revolutionary or that it resulted from any extraordinary 
concession by the monarchy. If taken quite literally, the promise 
does not describe law-making, but rather law enforcement. It 
engages the king to hold and maintain laws and customs, not to 
enact or grant them. The words themselves suggest two hypo- 
thetical situations. In one, the community or the people ‘ elect’ 
a law in the sense that a petition in parliament is presented in their 
name, and if we suppose that the petition is denied—nothing in the 
coronation oath excludes the possibility—there is no resulting 
statute or law and it follows that the king is not bound to hold or 
maintain the petition as part of the laws and customs. In the other 
hypothetical situation, the community or people ‘ elect’ a law or 
custom in the sense that it has arisen through usage, like the customs 
of Kent. The customs are in being, and the fourth promise obliges 
the king to maintain them as customs. In short, the king must 
maintain not only laws and customs granted by former kings (by 
his first promise) but all other ‘ droitureles’’ laws and customs too, 
both of the past and of the future.’ It would be difficult to imagine 


' Because it is so rare, any evidence from the years before 130% that might throw 
light on the first and fourth promises is welcome. During the adjudication of the 
Scottish succession in 1291-2, the judicial advisers of the afforced council were asked 
whether the king should proceed in the case by imperial laws, the laws and customs 
of England, or those of Scotland. The all-but-unanimous opinion was that he should 
judge by the laws and customs of England, and one of the lords added, ‘ If the king 
should do otherwise he would contravene his oath’. At another stage they were 
asked what should be done if neither the laws of Scotland nor those of England covered 
the case, and their reply was that ‘ the lord king of England can and ought to establish 
new law (“ novam legem condere’’) with the counsel of his magnates’. Neither the 
‘laws and customs’ nor the ‘ new law’ of these statements can be brought within 
the terms of the first promise of 1308, as the arguments of the contending parties in 
1291-2 make clear. The obvious inference is that the king was considered, by the 
highest authority, to be obligated to maintain all the laws and customs, not merely 
those granted by former kings, and not merely those of the past. So far as this evidence 
may be taken to provide a commentary on the oath of 1308, the fourth promise must 
therefore be both prospective and retrospective in its bearing, and ‘ new law’ is to 
be enacted by the king (with the counsel of the magnates) and not by the magnates 
or community or people. (Avnales Regni Scotiae, in Chronica Monasterii S$. Albani (ec 
Riley, Rolls Series, London, 1865), pp. 254 f. and 258.) 
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any grounds on which a thirteenth- or fourteenth-century king 
would hesitate to take such an oath, for the oath expresses admirably 
the traditional and conventional obligations inherent in the medieval 
(i.e. limited) monarchy. The first and fourth promises must be 
read and understood together, and together they restate, essentially, 
a commonplace of medieval political thought : ‘ rex debet esse sub 
lege quia lex facit regem.’ 


II 


Any interpretation of the coronation oath of 1308 drawn from 
the form of words alone must be tested against the evidence of 
contemporary political conditions. Unfortunately the evidence is 
both scanty and tricky. The years immediately following the 
coronation were filled with political controversy in which both the 
royalist and the baronial sides appealed to the oath for partisan 
purposes. The little evidence we have is thus ‘loaded’ and 
prejudiced because its main bearing is not on the oath at all but 
rather on the Ordinances of 1311 or on other issues of the baronial 
opposition to Edward II. The documents illustrate what the oath 
was thought or alleged to mean after 1308, but they are a far less 
certain guide to the intentions of the drafters of the oath on the 
eve of the coronation. Criticism of this evidence has as its first 
object to distinguish the allegations of controversy from ideas which 


might reflect the meaning of the oath before it had become simply 
a weapon in the propaganda war between Edward and the earls. 
The opportunity for baronial influence on the drafting of the 
oath—assuming, for the present purpose, that the oath of 1308 was 
substantially new and different from the oath of Edward I —is at 


' That there were some innovations is made probable by the careful record of the 
king’s promises preserved in the Close Roll, and by the recasting of the coronation 
service, but the extent of the innovations is not certain. Edward I argued that his 
coronation oath bound him to preserve ‘ iura regni nostri’, ‘ aliquid quod diadema 
tangat regni’, ‘ status corone nostre’, ‘)’estat de la coroune’, ‘ iura corone regni 
nostri’, ‘corona nostra regia’, ‘honor et iura corone’, and ‘ius corone nostre’ 
(Richardson, op. cit. xxiv. 49 f.). Edward II also claimed that he was bound by his 
‘juramentum quod de legibus terre et statu corone manutenendis fecerat’, which 
can only mean his coronation oath. (Johannis de Trokelowe . . . Chronica (ed. H. T. 
Riley, Rolls Series, London, 1866), p. 109; of. Thomae Walsingham . . . Historia 
Anglicana (ed. Riley, 2 vols., Rolls Series, London, 1863-4), i. 161, where this oath 
is identified as that ‘ ad quod astrictus fuerat in sua coronatione’.) Since we know 
the form of words in 1308, it is evident that Edward II had not sworn explicitly to 
maintain the rights of the Crown and so he must be regarded as having done so con- 
structively. It is possible that Edward I equally may only have sworn constructively, 
not explicitly (either in a threefold oath or in an oath with an additional promise), 
to maintain the Crown, and if so we must allow for the possibility that the oath of 
1274 did not differ so much from that of 1308 as is generally assumed. But we are 
not here concerned with the question of how new the oath of 1308 might have been, 
except to indicate that the view that the political circumstances of the closing years 
of the reign of Edward I or the early months of Edward II’s reign can explain the 


meaning of the ‘ new’ oath of 1308 depends upon the assumption that the oath was 
in fact substantially new. 
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least very probable. One of Edward II’s first acts was to summon 
a parliament for 13 October 1307 at Northampton to discuss, 
among other things, the forthcoming coronation.' Dissension 
was brewing among the barons between the death of the late king, 
in July, 1307, and the coronation seven months later. The evidence 
for it comes from chroniclers alone, most of whom wrote with a 
knowledge of later events. Among them there is an impressive 
unanimity that the only issue was royal favour to Gaveston rather 
than the old issues dividing Edward I from his barons or any new 
programme which the barons may have been contemplating. 
None of the chroniclers mentions the new coronation oath. This 
fact is important because both the dissension and also the coronation 
ceremony are fairly well described. No less important, the 
chroniclers are by no means agreed on whether there was any 
connexion between the resentment against Gaveston, or the 
dissension between king and magnates growing out of such resent- 
ment, and the coronation. Unless such a connexion could be 
clearly established, it is fruitless to speculate whether the oath was 
a royal concession to baronial pressure, or to consider such an 
alleged concession as ‘ the price of Edward’s coronation ’.* 
There are five chronicles whose accounts of Gaveston or of the 
coronation, or of both, are sufficiently detailed that some connexion 
between the two might reasonably be expected to emerge if the 
authors considered the connexion important. The Asnales Lon- 
donienses, in many ways an excellent source for the reign, begin with 
an account of the recall of Gaveston, his promotion to the earldom 
of Cornwall, other favours shown the new earl, and the pride and 
misconduct of which Gaveston was guilty, ‘ for which all England 
hated him’. But the account of the coronation is independent of 
the section on Gaveston, with no hint of disagreement; and this is 
followed immediately by a full and documented account of the 
proceedings against Gaveston in the parliament of 30 April 1308, 
‘in which great discord arose between the king and the earls and 
barons because of Peter de Gaveston’.* The continuation of the 
Flores Historiarum by Robert of Reading, a monk of Westminster 
and ‘the most thoroughgoing and unscrupulous of the literary 
enemies of Edward II’,* refers to the rise of Gaveston, his pride, 
' Parl. Writs, u. ii. 1 f. While the writ of summons specified the burial of Edward 
I, the king’s marriage, and the coronation as the agenda, the only chronicler to notice 
the parliament states that among other things three matters were especially discussed, 


viz. the coinage, Edward I's burial, and a subsidy. (Nicolai Triveti Annalinm Continuatio 
(ed. Anthony Hall, Oxford, 1722), pp. 2 f.) 

* This is the essential point in the interpretation of the oath set forth (in his works 
cited above, p. 354, n. 1) by Professor Wilkinson, who was first to call attention to the 
importance of the chronicle evidence; cf. his Constitutional History, ii. 11 and $7 

* Annales |ondonienses i Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward II (ed. Stubbs, 
2 vols., Rolls Series, London, 1882-3), i. 151 ff. 

*T. F. Tout, The Place of the Reign of Edward II in English History (Manchester, 
1914), p. 6. 
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and his insolence ; but the coronation is described with no more 
than a passing thrust at the favourite’s behaviour; this is followed 
by an abrupt transition back to Gaveston, against whom all now 
rise as one man under the leadership of Lancaster. This is inter- 
esting because Reading comes so near having the barons’ ire against 
Gaveston coincide with events at the coronation, but actually he 
leaves the king out of his account and the barons’ rising is put off 
till he has left the coronation behind.* 

From Walter of Hemingburgh’s narrative, we can only infer 
that the coronation took place in a holiday mood for both English 
and French guests (‘laetantibus et exultantibus populis utriusque 
terre’), after which the king asked his magnates to assemble and 
discuss the state of the Church, the state of the Crown, and the 
peace. Independently of this narrative, Hemingburgh devotes a 
long section to the history of Gaveston, which ends with a baronial 
demand for a parliament which turns out to be that of late April 
1308." The two independent sections are brought together by 
his statement that the post-coronation meeting of the magnates was 
dismissed by the king with instructions to reconvene in parliament 
late in April. There seems to be an irreconcilable inconsistency 
here. On the one hand we are told that the barons demanded the 
parliament because of their indignation about Gaveston; on the 
other hand, we are told that the king called the parliament a‘ter 
having dismissed a fractious meeting of the barons, of whose 
deliberations Hemingburgh * gives a full description including 
speeches alleged to have been made—but without mentioning 
Gaveston. For the present stage of the argument, this complication 
in Hemingburgh’s narrative only serves to emphasize that he does 
not connect the baronial grievances with the coronation itself, 
which went off without incident so far as he is concerned, even 
though he makes clear elsewhere that the barons’ indignation dated 
back to before the burial of Edward 1.4 

The fourth chronicle containing a detailed narrative is the Vita 
Edwardi II ascribed to a monk of Malmesbury. Gaveston’s per- 
sonality, his promotion, and his unpopularity before the coronation 
are described; then the coronation itself is described, with no hint 
of dissension; and, finally, having mentioned that everyone went 
home after the coronation, the author says, ‘ Now for the first time 
almost all the earls and barons of England rose up against Peter de 
Gaveston.’® Threatenings of civil war and proceedings against 

1 Flores Historiarum (ed. Luard, 3 vols., Rolls Series, London, 1890), iii. 139-42. 

* Chronicon Domini Walteri de Hemingburgh (ed. H. C. Hamilton, 2 vols., English 
Hist. Soc., London, 1848-9), ii. 270. 

5 Ibid. ii, 271~4. 

* Thid. ii. 274. 


** Finita igitur solempnitate et festive celebrato convivio rediit unusquisque ad 
propria.’ 
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Gaveston follow. The Malmesbury account, then, is only a more 
pointed statement of a familiar pattern in the chronicles of Heming- 
burgh and Reading and in the London Annals. Although Gaveston 
was unpopular and resentment mounted from the day of his return 
from exile until the coronation, there is no hint of dissension 
between king and barons until after the coronation, and there is no 
hint of any other cause of the dissension than Gaveston. 

The continuation of the Flores Historiarum published under the 
name of Annales Paulini gives the fifth and last detailed narrative 
of these events. In this well written and highly circumstantial 
account the personality of Gaveston is delineated as we have come 
to expect and his advancement is said to have excited resentment, 
but there is no hint of a breach between the earls and the king until 
the coronation, At this point the Pauline annals present a radically 
different story: 


Then came the day of the royal coronation. And there came 
from overseas the counts Charles and Louis . . . and many other 
notable men together with all the prelates and magnates of this 
realm. On that day the earls and barons, having associated with 
themselves the aforesaid great men of France, discussed the state 
of the realm, and they urgently requested from the king the removal 
of Peter de Gaveston from the realm. ‘The king did not wish to 
consent. Therefore the earls immediately proposed to impede the 
coronation. Having learned this, the king promised in good faith 
to do anything for them in the next parliament, that they might 
request, so long as the coronation was not delayed.! 


The credibility of the Pauline annals has recently been questioned,* 
but even if we take the whole story at face value * it would be 


‘Nunc primum insurrexerunt contra Petrum de Gavestone omnes fere comites 
et barones Anglie, invicemque jurejurando astricti sunt, a coeptis nunquam desistere 
donec Petrus terram Anglie evacuaret, et comitatum Cornubie dimitteret.’ 

(Vita Edwardi II in Chron. Edw. I and Edw. I, ii. 155-8.) 

'* Venit ergo dies coronationis regie. Et aderant de partibus transmarinis Karolus 
et Lodowicus comites . . . multique alii viri spectabiles genere cum cunctis prelatis 
et magnatibus hujus regni. Illo die tractaverunt comites et barones de statu regni 
associatis sibi prenominatis Francie majoribus, peticruntque a rege summopere 
amotionem Petri de Gavestone a regno. Rex noluit consentire. Iccirco comites 
proposuerunt coronationem illico impedire. Quod intelligens rex promisit bona 
fide se illis facturum in proximo parliamento quicquid peterent, tantum ne coronatio 
differatur.’ (Annales Paulini in Chron. Edw. I and Edw. Ll, i. 260.) 

* Richardson, Annales Paulini in Speculum, xxiii (1948), 630-40; and Wilkinson, 
Constitutional History, ii. 94-8. 

* One feature of the Pauline account is noteworthy if not suspect, riz. the alleged 
association of French and English magnates in discussing the state of the realm rhis 
must have puzzled Walsingham, the last of the St. Albans chroniclers, whose story 
of the coronation is (after the initial sentence taken from the continuation of Trevet) 
a very close paraphrase of the Annales Paulini (with several changes in word order). 
Where the Pauline annalist has the foreign visitors join the English magnates, Wal 
singham has them preside at the meeting and removes the ambiguity in the Pauline 
account as to the subject of the verb ‘ petierunt’. In the extract which follows, 
Walsingham’s additions are italicized and the words he omits are in brackets. 
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difficult to construe it as having anything to do with the coronation 
oath. First, we should have to think of the fourth promise (the 
only part of the oath which could possibly be meant by the king’s 
promise mentioned here) as having been introduced at the last 
minute, on the very day of the coronation, which is in itself an 
improbability of the highest order.1 Second, the Pauline account 
refers not to the coronation oath but to a promise made before the 
coronation took place: a promise bona fide, not super sacramentum 
suum ot the like, as we might expect if it had anything to do with 
an oath. Third, the coronation oath is concerned with ‘ laws and 
customs ’ (twice, in the first and fourth promises), peace, and justice, 
while the Pauline annalist represents Edward as engaging himself 
‘to do anything for them (the magnates) that they might request ’, 
and the discrepancy between this remarkable promise and the terms 
of the oath is enough to eliminate any connexion between baronial 
opposition to Gaveston and the coronation oath. An alternative 
interpretation would require us to assume a prodigious literary 
licence on the part of the author, and then to argue that he has 
preserved a garbled account of a negotiation which escaped the 
notice of all other chroniclers and which somehow influenced the 
drafting of the coronation oath or led to an understanding of the 
meaning of the fourth promise, as between king and barons.? But 
such an interpretation is intrinsically no more probable than to 
assume simply that the author was reading his history backwards, 
confusing the issues and events of the following years with the 
baronial resentment against Gaveston which he (and the other 
chroniclers) knew had begun before the coronation. 

Although the Asnales Paulini stand alone, among the five 
chronicles giving a detailed account of these events, in connecting 
the baronial resentment against the royal favourite with the corona- 
tion, there are brief statements in other chronicles which appear to 
bear out the Pauline story. According to the Tintern continuation 


*(Venit ergo dies coronationis regie. Et aderant de partibus transmarinis) In die 
quo rex debebat coronari, coram Karolo et Lodewico comitibus . . . et mvultis aliis nobilibus 
(viri spectabiles genere cum cunctis prelatis et magnatibus hujus regni. Illo die) 
tractaverunt comites et barones regni Ang/ie de statu regni (associatis sibi prenominatis 
Francie majoribus) petierunt’ &c. The rest of the passage follows the Annales 
Paulini as in p. 373, n. 1 above. Walsingham, i. 121 f. 

' Some support for last-minute baronial pressure might be conceivably extracted 
from the directive rubric in the coronation service which was probably drafted for 
the coronation of 1308: ‘ Die quo consecrandus est nouus rex summo mane conueniant 
prelati ect nobiles in palatio regali apud Westmonasterium tractaturi de noui consecra- 
tione principis et de legibus et consuetudinibus regni confirmandis et firmiter statu- 
endis.’ (Legg, Coronation Records, p. 85,1. 10.) But this must have been, at most, 
a purely formal meeting, and in any case it is the past, not the future, that is in view. 

* It is only on such premises that I can follow Professor Wilkinson’s view that 
* the two promises recorded by the Annales and in the fourth clause of [the] coronation 
oath are nearly identical’ (‘ Coronation Oath and Statute of York’, p. 454), and that 
* this chronicle describes Edward as making almost exactly the same promise as appears 
in the coronation ’ (Constitutional History, ii. 94). 
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of the Flores Historiarum, great discord arose at the coronation 
because of Gaveston who abominated most of the English magnates 
and because the new king loved him beyond measure and reason.' 
The canon of Bridlington, in his Gesta Edwardi, states that the king 
and queen were crowned in London on 24 February (forgetting, 
presumably, that the feast of St. Mathias falls on the twenty-fifth in 
a leap year), and that ‘ at the same place discord arose between the 
nobles of England and the lord Peter de Gaveston’.2?- Murimuth 
gives a brief notice of the coronation, adding that Gaveston incurred 
the envy and hatred of all by appearing to transcend all at the 
ceremony.* These statements, by bringing the problem of Gaves- 
ton and the coronation together, appear to corroborate the Avnales 
Paulini, but not very satisfactorily; neither the Tintern nor the 
Bridlington version, nor Murimuth’s account, alleges any dissension 
between the magnates and the king. Finally, the Chronicle of 
Lanercost includes the king as an object of the discontent over 
Gaveston at the coronation, but this account suffers from vagueness: 
* At his coronation ’, according to this chronicle, ‘ the people and 
the magnates of the land complained vehemently against the afore- 
said Peter, and unanimously wanted him deprived of his earldom, 
the king pertinaciously resisting; and this complaint increased from 
day to day and filled the lips and ears of all, nor was there anyone 
who spoke anything good of the king or of Peter.’* But this falls 
short of being evidence for a baronial opposition developed to the 
point of influencing the coronation oath. 

If the Annales Paulini are somewhat supported by the less detailed 
Tintern, Bridlington, Murimuth, and Lanercost chronicles, the 
other four full narratives (London Annals, Reading, Hemingburgh, 


'* In qua quidem coronatione, proth dolor, orta est nimis plangenda discordia 
causa cujusdam alienigene, videlicet cujusdam de Vasconia nomine Petro de Gaver- 
stone, qui fere omnes magnates Anglie et ceteros similiter habuit in abhominationem 
et totaliter in despectum, quia predictus novus rex eum ultra modum et rationem 
amavit, et eum integraliter manutencbat, et partem suam pro posse suo conabatur 
cueri.” (Flores Historiarum, iii. 441.) 

** Ibidem orta est discordia inter proceres Anglie et dominum Petrum de Gavastone, 
cui dominus rex prius dedit comitatum Cornubie.’ (Gesta Edwardi de Carnarvan in 
Chron. Edw. I and Edw. I, ii. 42.) 

* Adae Murimuth Continuatio Chronicarum (ed. E. M. Thompson, Rolls Series, 
London, 1889), p. 12. A comparison of Murimuth’s reference to Gaveston at the 
coronation with that of Baker will show the dependence of the latter: 


. . » Petrus de Gavestone, qui ‘Set Petrus de Gavestone, cultu 
nobiliter apparuit omnes transcen- et apparatu omnes transcendens, 
dens, invidiam et odium omnium omnium invidiam et cius nefandum 
incurrebat.’ pattum odium incurrebat. . . .’ 

(Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke (ed, E. M. Thompson, Oxford, 1889), p. 4.) 
**In cujus coronatione populus terre et magnates murmuraverunt vehementer 

contra predictum Petrum, et omnino voluerunt cum suo comitatu privari, rege per 

tinacissime resistente, et crevit istud murmur de die in diem, et ora et aures omnium 
occupavit, nec fuit qui de rege vel de Petro aliquid boni loqueretur.’ (Chronicon de 

Lanercost (ed. Joseph Stevenson, Maitland Club, Edinburgh, 1839), p. 211.) 
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and Malmesbury) are equally well supported by less detailed or later 
chronicles, in which there is no hint of a connexion between 
baronial opposition to the king and the coronation. The St. 
Albans chronicle covering the reign, ascribed to Trokelowe, is brief 
and matter-of-fact in noticing the coronation, though the magnates’ 
resentment against Gaveston before that event is mentioned.' The 
continuator of Nicholas Trevet devotes a paragraph to the origins 
of the discord between king and magnates over Gaveston, but he, 
like Malmesbury, places it definitely after the coronation.* The 
Worcester annals,* the Ewlogium Historiarum,’ the Scalacronica,® and 
the chronicle of William Thorne ® are all so brief in their notices 
of the coronation that they provide, by their silence, only a very 
slight support. Finally, Higden’s popular compilation ignores any 
connexion between Gaveston, the coronation, and the barons.’ 

By way of conclusion, it might be more revealing to summarize 
this evidence in a form slightly different from that in which it has 
been presented. The central question at issue is whether there is 
evidence of any discord between the magnates and the king before 
the coronation. If the general resentment against the royal 
favourite had developed into dissension between the magnates and 
the king before the coronation, it might have influenced the drafting 
of the new coronation oath. 

The Annales Paulini alone, of the full and detailed narratives, 
state that pre-coronation dissension did exist between king and 
barons, but this circumstantial account brings the dissension and 
the coronation ceremony together in such a way as almost certainly 
to rule out any connexion between the magnates’ demands or 
threats and the oath itself. (This conclusion assumes the Asnales 
Paulini can be taken at face value.) The later Chronicle of Lanercost 
also states that the king, as well as Gaveston, was the object of 
resentment before the coronation, but it affords no grounds to 
connect this resentment with the coronation oath. 


' Trokelowe, pp. 64 f. * Cont. Triv. p. 4. ® Ann, Wig. in Ann. Mon. iv. 560. 

* E:udogium Historiarum sive Temporis (ed. F. 8S. Haydon, 3 vols., Rolls Series, London, 
1858-63), iii. 193 f. 

® Sealacronica: by Sir Thomas Gray (ed. Joseph Stevenson, Maitland Club, Edin- 
burgh, 1836), pp. 136 f. 

* Chronica Guill. Thorne . . . de Rebus Gestis Abbatum Sancti Augustini, in Twysden, 
Scriptores X, cols. 2007-8. 

7 According to Higden, Edward II succeeds his father, recalls his dear friend 
Gaveston, grants him the earldom of Cornwall and gives him custody of the realm 
while he goes to France to marry Isabella; and the king then returns to be crowned 
at Westminster. (Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis (vols. i-ii, ed. 
Churchill Babington; vols. iii-ix, ed. J. R. Lumby, Rolls Series, London, 1865-86), 
viii, 296.) Derivative accounts will be found in Chronicon Henrici Knighton (ed. 
Lumby, 2 vols., Rolls Series, London, 1889-95), i. 405; Amnales Monasterii de Oseneia, 
1016-1347 in Ann, Mon. iv. 442; and Chronica Monasterii de Melsa (ed, .. A. Bond, 3 
vols., Rolls Series, London, 1866-8), ii. 279 f. Immediately after his account of the 


coronation, Burton adds, ‘ tunc temporis orta est dissensio inter magnates Anglie et 
dictum Petrum de Gavestona’. (Chron, Melsa, ii. 290.) 
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Hemingburgh’s more complicated narrative allows for the 
possibility of dissension between magnates amd king before the 
coronation, but Hemingburgh saw no connexion between such 
dissension and the coronation ceremony itself. The Tintern con- 
tinuation of the Flores, Bridlington, and Murimuth connect the 
resentment against Gaveston with the coronation, but provide no 
evidence for dissension between king and magnates at or before 
the coronation. 

The Annales Londonienses, Robert of Reading, and the Vita by 
Malmesbury (which give detailed narratives), the continuation of 
Trevet, and Trokelowe (whose accounts are brief) all either place 
the beginning of dissension between magnates and king after the 
coronation, or else they draw no connexion between the resent- 
ment against Gaveston and the coronation. The evidence of the 
Worcester annals, the Ewloginm, and Scalacronica, Thorne, and 
Higden is too slight to take into account, but it is all negative for 
whatever it is worth. 

The weight of the evidence of the chronicles is, therefore, for 
what it is worth, against any influence of dissension between 
Edward II and his magnates upon the drafting of the coronation 
oath. ‘The cause of the dissension was the rise of Gaveston; but 
it is probable, from the chroniclers’ accounts, that resentment 
against the favourite did not lead to dissension between king and 
magnates until after the coronation. If this is so, there is little 
likelihood that anything in the oath could have resulted from a 
concession by the king to the dissident earls and barons. 

Some further evidence must be considered, however, before 
the possibility of baronial opposition, as an influence on the drafting 
of the coronation oath or as a guide to our understanding of the 
meaning of the oath, can be accepted or rejected, If a new baronial 
programme of reform were being contemplated on the eve of the 
coronation, and if a connexion between this and the oath could be 
established, there would be a presumption in favour of a prospective 
interpretation of the fourth promise of the oath. Since there is no 
evidence for baronial dissension or opposition to the king, except 
possibly on the issue of Gaveston, until the date of the coronation, 
any connexion between the new baronial resistance and the corona- 
tion oath must be based on the evidence of that resistance as it 
developed after the coronation. The main difficulty here is that 
post-coronation references to the oath, made in the heat of con- 
troversy, are likely to be as partisan and misleading as the post 
election references of modern politicians to their campaign promises. 

The earliest evidence concerns an event which occurred shortly 
after the coronation. On 19 January 1308 the bishops, earls, 
barons, and others individually named were summoned to meet at 
Westminster ‘ prima dominica Quadragesime ’ (3 March) to consider 
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diverse and arduous matters touching the state of the realm.! This 
seems to be the parliament which the Pauline annals report as 
having met at Westminster ‘ primo die Quadragesime ’ (28 February) 
to treat of the state of the realm.* This is presumably the meeting 
to which Hemingburgh refers when he states that, the coronation 
‘ceremony having been completed, the king sent to his barons that 
they should convene at Westminster to treat and ordain on three 
articles ’, viz. the state of the Church, the state of the Crown, and 
the peace.* Various points have been noticed in connexion with 
these chroniclers’ reports which need not be reconsidered here,‘ 
but we need do no more than take each report at face value to 
discover that there is no connexion between the discussion at this 
assembly and any concession by the king, either in his coronation 
oath or in any other way. 

First, both reports agree that the discussion was abortive, and 
that the king’s mandate to deliberate was not considered sufficient 
without written confirmation specifically to proceed to treat and 
ordain. From this reluctance we may infer that the magnates 


! Parl. Writs, 1, ii, 18, 

* Ann. Paul. in Chron, Edw. I and Edw. Il, i. 262. Uf the author of this section of 
the annals took this information from the writ of summons (as the confusion of date 
suggests), it is unnecessary to explain away his use of the term parliamentum, since 
the writ contains the clause, ‘ Quia . . . colloquium et tractatum habere ac parlia- 
mentum tenere proponimus’. If the writ is the author’s source it is difficult to 
believe that he was a contemporary writing at Westminster or in London, since he 
would then presumably know the correct date. And if the same person wrote both 
this and the immediately preceding circumstantial account of the coronation, it is 
doubtful that he deserves whatever additional credibility would be due to an eye- 
witness, as he alleges himself to have been. If he was an eye-witness of these events, 
he must have been writing from (a faulty) memory some time later. C/. Richardson, 
Annales Paulini, Speculum, xxiii (1948), 636. 

**. . , in tribus articulis, de statu scilicet ecclesie . . . de statu corone .. . et 
de pace terre’, Chron, Hemingburgh, ii. 270. ‘There appears to be no warrant for the 
editor’s marginal note referring to the meeting as a ‘ Council, March 4th’, 

* Richardson, Amnales Paulini, Speculum, xxiii (1948), 636f.; Wilkinson, Const. 
Hist. ii. 96-9, and ‘ Coronation Oath and Statute of York ’, Speculum, xix (1944), 456 f. 
Various dates have been assigned to the post-coronation meeting of the magnates: 
27 February and 4 March (by error), 28 February (because of the confusion in the 
Annales Paulini), and 3 March (from the writ of summons), Hemingburgh implies 
that the meeting was assembled by oral mandate, in which case the date is indeter- 
minable; writs for the next parliament were not issued until 10 March (Parl. Writs, 
u. ii. 20). Whether a parliament met on 3 March depends on whether the reference 
in the next writ of summons (dated 16 August 1308) to a parliament ‘ nuper post 
coronacionem nostram’ is to that of 3 March or of 28 April (Par/. Writs, u. ii. 22); 
this is uncertain because on 23 July Edward II wrote to the Pope that he had been 
unable to hold a parliament since his coronation: ‘ Vestram paternitatem cupimus 
non latere, quod, a tempore nostre coronationis, cum proceribus regni nostri, super 
prefatis negotiis aut aliis statum regni nostri tangentibus, ob quasdam causas habere 


colloquium nequivimus,'nec tractatum, quamquam id quamplurimum affectaverimus.’ 
(Foedera, 1. ii. $4.) 
®* Quis est qui in tali mandato non delectet? . . . Nunc autem petimus quod 


dominus noster rex scripto confirmet quod ex parte ipsius ore protulistis, se scilicet 
ratum habere et firmum quicquid in premissis, inspirante Domino, duxerimus ordin- 
andum.’ This is from th¢ earl of Lincoln’s speech in Chron. Hemingburgh, ii. 270 f. 
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were suspicious of the king’s intentions, but this attitude also 
reveals that the coronation oath had made no change in the relation- 
ship between king and magnates (the community of the realm) so 
far as their rdle in ‘ electing laws and customs’ is concerned. Thus, 
in order to save any prospective meaning for the fourth promise, 
it would be necessary to argue that in his oath the king promised 
to accept future demands of the barons only if he were willing to 
grant a special commission for them to act. But if this were all 
the prospective sense of the fourth promise amounted to, then 
there is nothing new in the oath. The situation is just as character- 
istic of the relationship between Henry III or Edward I and their 
barons as that between Edward II and his after the coronation. 
Second, neither report makes clear what the magnates actually 
discussed. The Asnales Paulini tell us that the earls and barons 
themselves did not really know what line to take, After the 
magnates’ request for a commission, the king procrastinated; then, 
the Annales report, an unidentified earl, indignant at the other earls’ 
request for a commission and their demand that each of them swear 
to uphold whatever the magnates should ordain, said, ‘ Show me 
first the articles to which I am to give assent by oath’. The others 
admitted they could not ‘ produce verbally things which had not 
yet been conceived in their minds’. Then, after further pro- 
crastination by Edward, the earls went home, the king having 
assigned for them a day of return a fortnight after Easter, ‘ if then, 
at all events, they could agree ’.1 Hemingburgh’s account portrays 
the earl of Lincoln, spokesman for the magnates, as pleased with 
the agenda.* His speech was, in Stubbs’s apt phrase, a ‘ premature 
congratulation ’* on the auspicious beginning of the reign; it 
reveals nothing to suggest that he or his colleagues viewed the 
meeting as an expected result of the coronation oath or of any 


* Quibus mandavit rex ut inter se tractarent de statu regni, et, si qua deliberarent que 
cederent ad honorem Dei et ecclesie, ad proficuum regis et regni, ipse proculdubio 
dispositionem corum sigilli sui munimine roboraret. Remandarunt comites ut ipse 
super hiis suam eis traderet commissionem; et ab invicem postularunt ut unusq’ isque 
corum per se fidei juramento per proceres ordinanda servarent.’ (Amn, Paul. in Chron, 
Edw. I and Edw. II, i. 262.) 

1* Porro rex distulit postulata; et comes unus, super petitis indignatus, similiter 
aiebat ‘* Ostendite michi prius articulos quibus assensum jurejurando prebiturus sum; 
quos si videro observandos servabo, sin alias nullatenus fidem dabo,’’, Reliqui 
responderunt “ Nosti quod, sine commissione regis, post mandatum suum, nichil 
ordinare possumus de regni negotiis, nec per consequens aliqua depromere in verbo 
que nondum concipiuntur in mente’’. Itaque protelato indies assensu regio, comites 
evillarunt, assignato cis die reversionis in quindena Pasche, si tunc saltem poterant 
concordare.’ This passage follows immediately after the one quoted in the previous 
note; bid. i. 262 f. 

*** Benedictus Deus optimus, qui post regem sapientissimum dedit nobis prin- 
cipium boni regis; et quis est qui in tali mandato non delectet? Certe in talibus 
gaudere debemus, et ad completionem istorum trium articulorum tota mentis intentione 
insistere vigilanter.”’’ (Chron. Hemingburgh, ii. 270.) 


* Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England, ii. 44%. 
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previous bargain or agreement preceding the coronation. In answer 
to the earls’ request for written confirmation of their mandate, 
Hemingburgh represents the royal messengers as replying that the 
king did not wish to fatigue them any more at present and that they 
should all go home, until they return to parliament after Easter.’ 

To summarize this evidence of the post-coronation meeting: 
there is no reference to the coronation oath; there is no indication 
that the earls and barons had wrung a concession from Edward II 
in the oath or otherwise, nor that they were in any different relation- 
ship to him than they had been to his father; we do not know what 
they discussed, but they could not agree on anything to propose 
to the king; on the king’s delay or refusal to give them a special 
commission there is no resentment (as we should expect if the 
coronation had involved any concession on Edward’s part), and 
further business is postponed until the Easter parliament. On the 
other hand, the references to mutual oaths and to the earl of Lincoln’s 
support suggest that trouble was brewing. 

The cause of this trouble was Gaveston, whose exile was forced 
upon the king during the parliament which met on 28 April 1308. 
The question here is whether Edward II finally yielded to political 
necessity alone, or whether in addition the exile was the result of 
‘the compelling of Edward to fulfil his coronation promise, at least 
in part’.* It has been justly inferred that the incident exhibits the 
character of a proto-act of attainder, but from such an inference it 
is quite a leap to the conclusion that the barons were acting upon 
their understanding of the coronation oath. Edward, by his 
resistance and delay, was apparently unaware that he had conceded 
to the barons any right to pronounce judgement on Gaveston which 
he was bound to accept by the fourth promise of his oath.4 The 


'* Dicentes ex parte regis quod noluit eos rex ulterius fatigare ad presens, sed 
cum actionibus gratiarum reverterentur ad propria usque in quindenam Pasche.’ 
(Chron. Hemingburgh, ii. 271.) 

* Wilkinson, ‘ Coronation Oath’, Speculum, xix (1944), 457- 

* In 1312 Edward II claimed that Gaveston’s exile was contrary to his oath: * contre 
les leis et les usages de meismes le roiaume, as queus garder ct meintenir nous sumes 
tenuz par le serment, que nous feismes a nostre coronement.’ [oedera, 1. i. 153. 
Ihe exile referred to here was effected by the Ordinances of 1311, compared with 
which the action in 1308 was far more unusual or irregular. ‘The very brief statements 
by the continuator of Trevet (‘ multique baronum et magnatum . . . ordinaverunt 
quod predictus Petrus de Gavestone abjuraret regnum’; Cont, Triv. p. 4) and by 
Murimuth (‘ per prelatos, comites et nobiles fuit in uno parliamento ordinatum quod 
dictus Petrus de Gavastone exularet ’; Cont. Chron. p. 12), and the Bridlington statement 
that the king ‘ consensit quod magnates Anglie consulerent et diffinirent super statu 
domini Petri’ (Chron. Edw. I and Edw. II, ii. 43) are unsafe guides to the relative roles 
of the magnates and the king. They imply that the king conceded to the magnates 
the right to ordain or determine the case. The further inference that only the fourth 
promise could justify such a concession is untenable. Both the continuator of Trevet 
and the canon of Bridlington make clear that the exile took effect only after the king 
consented to the magnates’ demand under pressure; and, more important, these 
statements are contradicted by all the rest of the chronicle evidence (below, p. 381, n. 2) 
and all of the records, whether royal or ecclesiastical. 
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irregularity of the proceeding consisted in the earls’ demand that 
the king accept their award, or judgement (‘ considerationem populi 

et judicium ’), because they had no reason to believe Gaveston 
could be indicted or convicted in the king’s court.t- After some 
controversy and delay, and under threat of coercion, Edward agreed 
to exile his favourite.* But the earls’ pronouncement that Gaveston 
was a traitor had no legal force, nor did the king accept their 
judgement; rather, he acceded to their petition that the favourite 
be banished. Now if the earls’ judgement on Gaveston or their 
demand for his exile could be brought within the terms of the 
fourth promise, it would be difficult to explain how Edward was 
able to evade accepting the judgement as he finally was forced to 
accept the sentence. It is simpler to avoid contusing an extra-legal 
* judgement ’ or punishment with ‘ laws and customs ’, in accordance 
with which or in violation of which such a judgement or punishment 
might be construed. If the fourth promise had in fact been under 
stood by contemporaries to bind the king to such future acts or 


demands, it would be surprising that, of the chroniclers’ reports 


of this cause celébre, only one connects the exile with that promise, 
and does so in such an equivocal fashion. The passage occurs in 
the Gesta of the canon of Bridlington; it is a garbled section of a 
copy of a document whose nature and date are open to some 
question. 

This document, the so-called ‘ Declaration of 1308’ * is inter 
esting evidence that after the coronation the exile of Gaveston 
could be defended in terms of the coronation oath; but it is another 
matter to accept it as evidence of the intentions of the framers of the 
oath. According to the London Annals, the document contained 
only one article, the first, which is given in French. According 


** Quia dominus rex predictum Petrum contra omnes in omnibus articulis manu 
tenere vult, non habendo respectum ad cujuscunque rationem, cujus contrarium 
convenit bene regi, nec ille indictari seu convinci per sectam in lege liberatam poterit 

.. This is from a document, discussed below, inserted in Bridlington, ec. cit 
ii. 34. 

** Magna discordia orta est inter regem et comites . . . et consuluerunt regi ut 
dictum Petrum a regno exularet . . . quant le roi ne vult la chose redrescer ne ouster 
gest pur le commun poeple malveise et damaiouse pur la corone en le poeple ajugez 
qe la chose soit oustie par asparte. .. . Annuit autem rex corum petitionibus, et 
concessit quod dictus Petrus exularetur.’ (Amn. Lond., loc. cit. i. 153.) * Quando 
rex errorem corrigere vel amovere non curat, quod corone dampnosum et populo 
nocivum cst, judic atum cst quod error per asperitatem amoveatur . domin 
nostro regi supplicando ee quod considerationem populi acceptect . et dominus 
rex consensit et scripto roboravit quod dictus Petrus . . . corporaliter recederet.’ 
(Bridlington, /oc. cit. ii. 34. The sentences beginning with ‘ quant’ and ‘ quando 
in these extracts are from the document which each chronicle inserts in the narrative.) 
*‘Comites . . . a regno Anglie exilio relegari comminatorie postularunt.’ (Ann. Paul 
loc. cit. i. 263.) * Post multos et varios circuitus, cum in aliud consentire non possent, 
promissum est et concessum baronibus per regem quod Petrus de Gavestone terram 
Anglie egrederetur.’ (Malmesbury, 4c. cit. ii. 159.) The other chroniclers either 
confirm or add nothing to these reports, except as already dealt with in p. 380, n. 4 
above. * Wilkinson, Joc. cit. p. 458; Constitutional History, ii. 100 f 
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to the Bridlington chronicler, it contained three articles, which 
he gives in Latin; and a third manuscript ! contains all three articles 
in French. The statements which might be taken as references to 
the coronation oath are in the first and third articles. In the two 
French versions of the. first article the king ‘ is bound by his oath 
to govern his people, and his lieges are bound to govern with him 
in aid of hbim’.* The Latin version tells us that ‘the king has 
engaged himself by his sworn oath to govern the people, and his 
lieges are bound to protect the people according to law with the help 
of the king’.* Who helps whom? The Latin version at this point, 
assuming that the author understood or meant what he wrote, is a 
unique statement in the literature of medieval political ideas, that 
the barons’ duty is to protect the people and it is the king’s duty to 
help them do so. The most charitable estimate of this curious 
statement is that the canon of Bridlington has gone wrong in his 
Latin rendering of a French document, or alternatively, that we 
have here a curiosity, an irresponsible commentary on the meaning 
of the coronation oath. The first alternative is preferable because 
the two French versions are unexceptionable, even platitudinous, 
as commentaries on the meaning of the king’s and the barons’ 
mutual obligations as implied by the coronation oath and the 
barons’ oaths of homage. But this interpretation eliminates the 
possibility that in the first article of the so-called ‘ Declaration of 
1308’ there may be found any support for the baronial bargain- 
and-programme theory of the coronation oath. Surely, any 
medieval king could hear the words quoted (in French) above with 
equanimity, though that cannot be said for the rest of the article. 

The third article of the ‘ Declaration’ contains an undeniable 
reference to the fourth promise of the coronation oath. In the 
French version ‘ the king is prayed to accept and execute the award 
of the people, seeing that he is bound by his coronation oath a fenir 
les leyes ge le pople eslira’.* "The canon of Bridlington’s Latin version 
has again gone astray, but even his garbled rendering points to the 
fourth promise: the king is prayed, &c., ‘ since he is bound by his 
coronation oath to observe the laws [and] rule the people ’.® 

' Brit. Mus. Burney MS. 277, fos. 5b-6; see Richardson, ‘ Coronation Oath’, 
loc. cit. pp. 66f., nn. 109, 112, 113. 


** Qar il est liez par seon serement de gouerner seon poeple et les ligez loiez de 
governer ouege lui en aide de lui.’ (Amn. Lond. in Chron, Edw. I and Edw. II, i. 154.) 
Italics above are mine. 

** Per sacramentum prestitum se [obligavit] regere populum, et ligii sui populum 
protegere secundum legem cum regis auxilio sunt astricti.’ (Bridlington, 4c. ct. 
ii. 34.) Italics above are mine. * Richardson, /oc. cit. p. 67 and n. 113. 

** Desicut ipse leges observare, populum regere, per sacramentum coronationis 
sue astringitur.’ (Bridlington, Joc. cit. ii. 34.) Bridlington exaggerates the revolu- 
tionary possibilities in his brief reference (nm. 3 above) to the rather neutral first 
promise, while his reference to the fourth promise is an anti-climactic misconstruing 


of the alleged baronial position (and prospective sense) with respect to that promise, 
for which he has been called to witness. 
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Leaving aside the Latin version as hopelessly corrupt, if the French 
version of the articles originated in the Easter parliament, the 
allusion to the very recently drafted fourth promise of the corona 
tion oath is remarkably different from its alleged model. ‘ Leyes 
qe le pople eslira’ does not simply reproduce in abbreviated form 
the phrase, ‘leys . . . quiels la communaute de vostre roiaume 
aura eslu’, in the oath. Even if we suppose that /eys might refer 
to an ‘ award’ or ‘ judgement ’ of an extra-judicial assembly (rather 
than ‘ laws’ by which the realm is governed and judgements in the 
courts are made), and granting that ‘ people ’ is equivalent to ‘ com 
munity of the realm’, why does the coronation promise read ‘ aura 
eslu’ and the articles against Gaveston ‘ eslira’, if in fact the oath 
bound the king to accept future decisions of his barons as legally 
binding? If in February ‘ aura eslu’ referred to the future, why 
not in May? In other words, in the articles we have a gloss upon 
the oath, and the oath would not need to be glossed two or three 
months later if the king really had promised, in February, to ‘ accept 
whatever the magnates demanded ’ in May. 

A final objection arises from the discrepancy between the powers 
the barons thought they possessed in the meeting held on 3 March 
and the powers which, according to their gloss on the coronation 
oath, they presumably thought they possessed in the Easter parlia 
ment two months later. Now they were willing to demand the 
exile of Gaveston and justify the demand by an appeal to the fourth 
promise, while in March they would not produce any proposals as 
to the state of the Church, the Crown, or the realm, although the 
phrase ‘les leys et les custumes droitureles’ covers the March 
agenda better than it describes the demand for Gaveston’s exile. 
The Easter parliament and the so-called ‘ Declaration of 1308’ 
associated with it inaugurate an important new stage in the politics 
of the reign, a stage in which the baronial opposition had focused 
on removing Gaveston and in which the barons first began to 
appeal to the coronation oath as a justification for their demands. 
That the appeal was ad hoc and propagandistic in nature is suggested 
by the barons’ own behaviour in the earlier meeting of March, 
when the coronation oath was insufficient to justify what the 
chroniclers called ‘treating’, ‘ deliberating’, and ‘ ordaining ’, 
while in May the oath is pressed into service to justify a wholly 
revolutionary demand and an extra-legal assumption of judicial 
authority. The conclusion seems inevitable that a great change 
has taken place. The coronation oath has already become an 
ideological weapon in political controversy between Edward II 
and his barons, just as it was later, in the seventeenth century, 
between Prynne and Brady. Until this has come about, no certain 
connexion between political events and the oath can be established. 

Rosert 5. Horr 





The Electoral Influence of the second Earl of 
Salisbury, 1614-68" 


HE history of electioneering before 1832 presents a scene 

brilliantly illuminated in two places, but separated by an 
obscure gap of a century. Between Sir John Neale’s picture of 
‘ clientage ’ in the sixteenth century and Sir Lewis Namier’s picture 
of the ‘ connexion ’ in the eighteenth, there are striking differences. 
In the sixteenth century the voters were swayed by fear or favour; 
in the eighteenth, a third factor of bribery has a limited importance 
and the general expenses of election have risen enormously. In the 
sixteenth century, patronage seems to have been exercised exclus- 
ively for reasons of personal prestige; by the eighteenth it is being 
used in part for political purposes. The chronology of these 
changes is not yet clear, and other questions such as the degree to 
which the growth of genuine political issues in the 1620’s hampered 
the working of the clientage system have still to be studied. 

Some help can be given in elucidating these and other problems 
by building up a number of case histories. The story of the influence 
exercised by the second earl of Salisbury is of interest mainly 
because of the unusual nature of the surviving evidence. Not only 
are there letters to the earl on electoral matters, which are fairly 
common, but there are also details of electoral expenses, and a series 
of draft letters from the earl to his officers and other agents for the 
mobilization of his influence. The survival of these last is due to 
the seizure in 1633 of all the papers of the earl’s receiver-general, 
surveyor and secretary, Christopher Keightley (or Keighley), and 
their incorporation into the archives at Hatfield. In consequence 
we can build up a picture of an active parliamentary patron that is 
more precise, more intimate, and more reliable than any yet available 
for other magnates of the day. 

The reputation of William, second earl of Salisbury, has suffered 
at the hands of posterity, largely as a result of a few terse and 
contemptuous sentences of Clarendon.? The earl’s private papers 
and accounts certainly show him to be uninterested in intellectual 


’ Most of the material for this article is drawn from the muniments at Hatfield 
House, for access to which I am very grateful to the marquis of Salisbury. 1 am also 
indebted to Lord Herbert and to the town clerks of St. Albans and Hertford for 
permission to examine material preserved respectively at Wilton House, St. Albans 
and Hertford. 

* Clarendon, History of the Rebellion (1732), p. 3035. 
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matters, but his exclusion from office before 1635 would appear to 
be due less to defects of personality than to his puritan leanings, his 
failure to pay sufficient court to the duke of Buckingham and the 
dislike of both Queens Anne and Henrietta Maria. His electoral 
activity in Hertfordshire, however, lends some support to 
Clarendon’s observation that ‘ No man was so great a Tyrant in 
his Country’. There is nothing to show that the political activity 
of the earl, which included Hertfordshire, Hertford, St. Albans 
and Old Sarum, was guided by any considerations except those of 
personal prestige and a desire to please his friends. There is little 
sign, even in 1640, that his zeal was inspired by any political purpose 
or that his choice of candidates was guided by any such motives, 
except in so far as his friends tended to share his opinions. 

The principal estates of the earl of Salisbury lay in Hertfordshire, 
where, after the fall of Bacon in 1621, there was no great politician 
or land-owner in any comparable position of authority. Not un- 
naturally, therefore, the earl claimed to exercise considerable 
influence in the choice of knights of the shire, and it is significant 
that the candidates he supported were returned at every election 
between 1621 and 1628, and probably also in 1640. But county 
seats were not like those of boroughs, and even the greatest 
magnate could not carry things unaided, particularly in a county 
like Hertfordshire which abounded in prosperous and energetic 


local gentry. This is made clear by a letter of 7 December 1620 
from Sir Henry Carey of Aldenham, in which he expresses his 
anxiety to widen the range of his supporters: 


haveing made my first desire knowen to your lordship to be a 
knighte for this Parlament and relyed on your lordships assistance, 
I have beene silent to every body els, I feare to some hazard of 
misconstruction: now I doe purpose to take advantage of the thawe 
and to utter myself, in hope it will be enough seasonable; yf any 
take exceptions agaynst my reservednes unto your lordship | 
beseech you afford me your defence and the continuance of your 
favor for the place which I am constantly determined to purseu.! 


But, for all his fears, Carey was safely returned. 

The earl’s candidates were also returned for the four parlia- 
ments of 1624-8, though there is nothing to show whether or not 
they were opposed. The machinery whereby this happy result was 
achieved is revealed by a series of draft letters from the earl’s 
secretary to the bailiffs of his Hertfordshire estates at Hatfield, 
Clothall and Quixwood, Little Hadham, Hoddesdon, Baas, and 
Geddings and the Hundreds of Hertford and Braughing. One for 
the 1624 election runs: 

Storie, it is my lords pleasure that you speake with all the Free- 
holders within the mannors of Hoddesdon Baas and Geddings and 
! Salisbury MSS. 130, fo. 25. 
VOL. LXXI—NO. CCLXXX 
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the Hundred of Broughin and Hertford. and lett them knowe that 
he would have them nowe at the Election of the Knights of the 
Shire to be sure to be at it and to give theire voyces furst for Sir 
Charles Morisone and next for Mr William Litton whome his 
Lordshipp intendes to be knights of the Shire, and let this be done 
as speedilic as possible you cane—And so I rest. . . 


You shall doe well to speake to all othere Freeholders that you 
are acquainted with to that purpose.! 


Another directive for the election of May 1625 is even more 
explicit in the instructions for the mobilization of the earl’s forces: 


Ned, my lord would have yowe speak with all such freeholders 
herein Clothall and Quixwood as have voyces in ye election of the 
knights of ye shire and to let you knowe that my Lord would have 
you to be at Baldock upon Thursday come sevennight being the 
xxviii of this moneth to give theire voyces for Sir John Botler 
knight and baronet and Mr John Botler to be knights of the shire 
for Hertfordshire and yowe must get them together and goe doune 
with them and take a note of everie manes name that goes and 
send it to me, and soe trussting yowe to be careful herein.” 


Similar instructions went out for the assembly of the electoral host 
at Hertford on 2 February 1626, to choose Sir John Boteler and 
Sir Thomas Dacres: ‘ yowe must be careful to doe it verie effect- 
uallie & use the best meanes to get them together & come with 
you to Hertford either the night before ye election or verie earlie 
that morninge of election ’.? 

No letters survive for the 1628 election, but since both candi- 
dates, Sir William Lytton and Sir Thomas Dacres, had been the 
earl’s candidates in earlier Parliaments, they may be presumed to 
have been his choice on this occasion. 

For the election to the Short Parliament in April 1640 we have 
no draft instructions—Keightley had died in 1633—but there is 
every reason to suppose similar letters were sent out. There has 
survived, however, a private poll book of freeholders in some of 
the earl’s Hertfordshire villages, drawn up in January and March 
1640 in preparation for the event. The 285 names are divided 
into two groups, firstly of male adult residents, and secondly non- 
residents, females and minors. For some villages, most of the 
names in the first group and some of the adult male non-residents 
are marked in the margin in another hand, which may well represent 
the roll-call of the turn-out at the election itself.4 There is a refer- 
ence to such private poll-books as early as 1604 in Essex,® but this 
seems to be the earliest that has yet come to light. 

? Salisbury MSS. General 74/9. 

® Ibid. 74/10. 

® Ibid. 71/33. 


* Ibid. Box E/3. 


*M. Bohannon, ‘ The Essex Election of 1604’, ante, xlviii. pp. 402, 403, 405. 
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The election held at Hertford was disputed and lasted three days, 
though the two reforming candidates, Sir William Lytton and Sir 
Arthur Capel, were finally returned. We cannot be sure that the 
earl was supporting the victorious side, but the fact that Sir William 
Lytton was his candidate in 1624, and probably in 1628, makes it 
extremely likely. At all events he spared no efforts at the election 
and as a result was faced with a bill for £380 35. 2d., of which {30 
was abated as exorbitant. This covered the diet and horsemeat 
for three days at four inns in Hertford of seventy-three of his own 
company and no less than 899 other persons, besides nine and a 
half hogsheads (¢. Goo gallons) of sack, muscadine, claret and white 
wine for the entertainment of these friends and supporters. There 
is no evidence in the earl’s accounts that he recouped any of this 
expenditure from the two candidates, who probably entertained 
other groups of their supporters at their own expense. If this is 
so, the total cost of this election must have been very heavy indeed. 

Nor is this an isolated example of heavy expenditure on county 
elections in 1640, although it is by far the highest on record. If 
the popular Sir Thomas Barrington got away with a bill of only 
£42 25. 3d. as knight of the shire for Essex for the Short Parliament, 
it cost Sir Robert Harley £155 9s. 6d. and Sir John Coke {193 15. 8d. 
to get themselves and possibly their colleagues returned to the 
Long Parliament for Herefordshire and Derbyshire respectively.* 
It is clear that the cost of fighting a county election had risen 
steeply by 1640, as a result of that ‘ commercialization ’ of election- 
eering to which Sir John Neale has drawn attention as an early 
Stuart development.* 

Once established, this new level of expenditure on county 
elections had come to stay, though on other occasions the costs 
seem to have been shared out more equitably. In 1661 Sir Richard 
Franklin and Sir Thomas Fanshawe were returned for the Cavalier 
Parliament, and we find in the earl’s accounts for the year: ‘ To 
Mr Pritchard att the Bell in hertfford for his Lordships proporcon 
of the expence att the choosinge of knights of the sheire to serve in 
parliament . . . Lxx! xv* vit.’ With this may be compared 
the £195 75. 2d. which the same election cost Charles Seymour and 
Henry Hyde for Wiltshire. These figures suggest an expenditure 
at about the 1640 level, but things were different in April 1668 
when the earl ran his son, Viscount Cranborne, as candidate at a 


Salisbury MSS. Accounts 157/3. The same pair were returned for the Long 
Parliament, but no expenditure is recorded in the earl’s account for this election. It 
is just possible that the bills totalling £380 cover both elections, though the wording 
of the accounts certainly implies that they relate to the first election only. 

* Essex Arch. Soc. Trans., new series, xii. 211; H.M.C. Portland MSS. iii. 66; H.M.C 
Cowper MSS. iii. 138. 

* J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commois (1949), p. 428 

* Salisbury MSS. Accounts 129/12; Notes and Queries, 196 (1951), $9, 0. 13 
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by-election for the county. Full accounts for this year have not 
survived, but in May the earl’s steward wrote anxiously to the 
Cranborne agent, telling him that ‘Our rotten election at Saint 
Albans cost us near £1,200, & without extraordinary supplies will 
starve us before Michaelmas. Pray try what you can to help us as 
this dead lift.” Though still relatively trivial by eighteenth century 
standards, electioneering costs had already begun to be burdensome 
to even the greatest of territorial magnates. £1,200 out of a gross 
income of about {£12,500 could ill be afforded by the earl of 
Salisbury. 

Hatfield lies midway between St. Albans and Hertford, and 
it was only natural that both Corporations should feel the effects of 
this proximity. Lord Burghley had been made high steward of 
St. Albans in 1579 and until his death in 1598 probably con- 
trolled at least one seat there.* He was succeeded by Lord Keeper 
Egerton, whose influence, judging by the returns, seems to have 
been exerted in favour of his fellow-lawyer, Sir Francis Bacon, the 
owner of the great house and estate at Gorhambury, two miles 
outside the town. In 1612 Bacon was made the official feed counsel 
for the borough and in 1616 Egerton resigned the high stewardship 
in his favour.* 

In 1614 the Corporation received letters from Bacon about the 
election and he was duly returned for one seat. In 1621 he was 
at the height of his power, now Lord Chancellor and a peer of the 
realm, and the subservience of the Corporation was only matched 
by the arrogance of the patron. The mayor himself respectfully 
‘went to knowe the Lord Chauncellors pleasure who should be 
Burgesses for this Burrough for the Parliament ’, and his Lordship’s 
nominees—two prominent lawyers—were duly elected. Neither 
burgess bothered even to visit the town, and the mayor and cham- 
berlain were obliged to take horse and go to London in order to 
administer the oath to them. And when a few months later a by- 
election occurred on the death of Robert Shute,® Bacon again 
nominated the candidate, this time a relation, Henry Meautys, and 
the mayor and chamberlain again had to make the weary journey 
to London to swear in the new burgess. The two trips cost the 
town some 30s. in expenses, while 25. was spent on a quart of 
malmsey and a quart of sack at the first election.‘ 

1 Hatfield House, Family Papers, VIII, p. 83. (This is a typed transcript, the 
original of which I have been unable to discover.) Minor expenditure for taking out 
the writ, &c., is recorded in Salisbury MSS. Accounts 138/8; 163/1. This example 
of a county election taking place at St. Albans is not unique, as it also occurred in 
1621 (St. Albans Borough Records, no. 159). 

* |. E. Neale, op. cit. p. 207. 

* A. E. Gibbs, Corporation Records of Saint Albans (St. Albans, 1890), pp. 60, 296. 

* St. Albans Borough Records, no. 155. 


®=N. BE. McClure, Letters of John Chamberlain (Philadelphia, 1939), ii. 343. 
* St. Albans Borough Records, no. 159. 
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By 1624 Bacon had fallen from power and the town was seeking 
anew patron. The borough accounts are missing for this year, so 
that we do not know how two local squires, Sir Arthur Capel and 
Sir John Luke, secured their election. But the story was probably 
the same as in 1625 when the Corporation sent a message to know 
when the earl of Salisbury would be at home, ‘to talke with him 
about the Burgesses for the Parliament for our Towne’. A little 
later a representative of the town went to Hatfield on the same 
business, and there wined the earl’s steward and chaplain. The 
potential value to a town of an influential patron was made clear 
at the same time. This was a plague year in London, and there 
was talk of moving the law courts to a provincial town for the term. 
There were substantial profits to be derived from the influx of 
visitors that such a move would bring with it, and Salisbury was 
asked for his assistance in furthering the claims of St. Albans. This 
suggestion must have been made in the spring for the Trinity term, 
but nothing came of it. But in the autumn, no doubt due to 
Salisbury’s good offices, St. Albans was discussed by the Privy 
Council as a possible alternative to Reading for the Michaelmas 
term. In the end, however, Reading won.' 

It was in return for support in matters such as these that the 
Corporation was willing to make concessions over electoral patron- 
age. In 1625 Salisbury asked for both seats, but after some dis- 
cussion his steward conceded that his Lordship would be satisfied 
with one,*? who was probably Sir John Luke. There is no proof 
what happened in 1626 when Sir Charles Morison was again 
returned, this time with Sir Edward Goring, though the probability 
is that the Corporation and the earl each nominated one member. 
But by 1628, the mayor and burgesses began to impose conditions. 
They agreed to the renewal of the earl’s request to nominate to one 
of the two seats, but with the cautious stipulation that ‘ you will 
not propose unto us any but such a one as shalbe compleatlie 
qualified for such ymployment, and acquainted with our Towne 
and sensible of our occasions, to whom we may have easie accesse 
and whose election may passe the Common sufferages and voyces 
both to himself without difficultie, and without distraction to us ’.? 
The cause of this letter is probably to be found in the return in 
1626 of a Gentleman Pensioner, Sir Edward Goring, presumably 
the Salisbury nominee, who was a mere courtier entirely without 
local contacts or associations. The earl’s choice in the 1628 
election was Robert Kirkham, presumably the clerk of the signet 
of that name, while the town chose that active opponent of the 


' St. Albans Borough Records, no. 161; N. E. McClure, ii. 618, 624; Cal. S. P. 
Dom., 1625-26, pp. 115, 122. 
* St. Albans Borough Records, no. 161, * Salisbury MSS. 141, fo. 47. 
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Government, Sir John Jennings, the owner of an estate at Sandridge, 
two miles north of the town.' 

For the Short Parliament there was again returned Sir John 
Jennings, together with a certain Thomas Coningsby. There is no 
evidence to show what part, if any, Salisbury played in securing 
Coningsby’s return. For the Long Parliament the earl endeavoured 
to get the nomination of his younger son Robert, though by then 
he was far from sure of success. He asked Roger Kirkham, his 
receiver-general, to ‘ goe to Saint Albones and speake with Mr. 
Pemberton and such others as you conceave to be most affectionat 
to me, and lett them knowe that I should take it as an expression 
of theire respect to me if they would chose my yonger sonne to be 
one of theire burgesses. If you find any difficulty in it, give it 
over and lett there be as little notice of it as may be’.* This ap- 
proach met with complete failure. Although the election was 
contested, the only challenge to the successful candidates came, 
so far as we know, from Thomas Coningsby: he waged a violent 
campaign against Edward Wingate, of Lockleys in Welwyn, who 
was returned along with Jennings.® 

One explanation of the earl of Salisbury’s failure to influence 
the election is his quarrel with the town in 1630-1, when he had 
challenged the Corporation’s rights to the market tolls of the town. 
To protect themselves, the town had been obliged to obtain a new 
charter, at a cost in fees and perquisites of over £230. But this 
personal quarrel cannot alone account for the complete collapse of 
the earl’s influence. Although Salisbury had puritan sympathies, 
probably supported the popular candidate in the county election, 
and eventually sided with parliament during the civil war, he was 
now Captain of the Gentlemen Pensioners and a prominent courtier, 
and as such was probably regarded as a Government supporter. 
It is significant, therefore, that both members for St. Albans in the 
Long Parliament were local gentry who were outspoken advocates 
of the popular cause.® 

The relationship of St. Albans with its great electoral patrons 
between 1620 and 1640 provides an interesting example of the 
steady growth of a spirit of independence. In 1621 both seats 
were unconditionally at Bacon’s disposal. Between 1624 and 1627 
the earl of Salisbury had to be content with the nomination of one, 


1 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1629-31, p. 476; for Jennings’s career, see M. F. Keeler, The 
Long Parliament, 1640-1641 (Philadelphia, 1954), p. 232. 

* Salisbury MSS. 114, fo. 118. Ralph Pemberton had been many times mayor of 
St. Albans and had signed the letter of 1628 giving grudging permission to the carl 
to nominate one member (fbid. 151, fo. 47). 

*W. Notestein, The Journal of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes (New Haven, 1923), pp. 370, 
496, 08; M. PF. Keeler, op. cit. pp. 51, 396. 

‘ A. E. Gibbs, op. cit. pp. 290-1. 

*M. FP. Keeler, op. cit. sub Sir John Jennings and Edward Wingate. 
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and the town disposed of the other. In 1628 conditions were 
imposed on the earl’s freedom of choice, and in 1640 his influence 
was altogether rejected. It is noticeable, however, that the bene- 
ficiaries of this change were not the townspeople themselves, who 
were never returned, but popular local gentry. The story then 
adds further support for Lady de Villiers’s conclusion that at this 
period where ‘ conflict of interest arose, aristocratic influence was 
less certain and more transient than that of the gentry ’.' 

Hertford only obtained the revival of its fourteenth-century 
representation in 1624, a reasonable move in view of its importance 
as the county town. Lady de Villiers has shown how most of 
these Jacobean revivals originated in the desire of local gentry for 
additional seats within the county.? In this case, however, the 
initiative seems to have come rather from within the court circle, 
despite the open opposition of King James himself to any increase 
in the numbers of the Commons. From the first one of the two 
new seats fell into the hands of the earl of Salisbury, and ‘there is 
therefore good reason to suppose that he was a leading promoter 
of the measure. The manor and castle were part of the Lancaster 
estates and considerable powers of patronage would normally have 
fallen to Sir Humphrey May, the chancellor of the duchy. But the 
property had been let on long lease to Prince Charles in 1609, 
and this influence was therefore vested in the prince’s council, 
which in 1624 was presumably acting in the interests of the duke 
of Buckingham. 

The suggestion of a revival of the representation of Hertford 
had first been mooted in 1621, but on this occasion it was opposed, 
along with others, by Sir Humphrey May, presumably in accord- 
ance with royal instructions.? In 1624, however, the prince’s 
council intervened actively in the business, promising the Corpora- 
tion to push through the petition without any charge to the rate- 
payers. This it succeeded in doing, despite further opposition 
during the Commons debate of 4 May from Sir Humphrey May, 
either as the mouthpiece of King James, or as an ally of the earl of 
Pembroke.’ For, as will be seen later on, Pembroke and Salisbury 


! Ante, \xvii. 195. 

® Lady de Villiers, ‘ Parliamentary Boroughs restored by the House of Commons’, 
ante, \xvii. 

* Loc. cit. p. 177, 181. 


* Hertford Borough Records, vol, 23, no. 10. In 1895 the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission recorded a letter of the identical date, which is described as coming from 
the duchy council. Since it makes no mention of the existing letter from the prince’s 
council of that date, the description is probably a mistake. It is on record that the 
commissioner was ‘ able in a short time to note some of the more important docu 
ments’, by dictating to a shorthand writer as he went through the papers. In the 
circumstances such a mistake could easily occur (H.M.C. 14th Rep. Appendix viii. 
p- 162). 


* Commons Journals, i. 697. 
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were quarrelling fiercely for electoral control of Old Sarum, and 
the former was probably unwilling to allow his enemy any accession 
of electoral strength.! 

Meanwhile the prince’s council had overplayed its hand by 
nominating candidates for both seats. The town’s reply has not 
survived, but it probably pointed out that one seat was already 
at Salisbury’s disposal. The prince’s council therefore withdrew 
its first two candidates and advanced the name of Sir William 
Harrington.* On 15 May Lord Keeper Williams entered the fray 
by lobbying the earl for a place for his servant William Wvan, ‘ the 
nomination whereof (I doubt not but) is very much in your Lord- 
ship ’, and adding that he had been ‘ an earnest sutor to his Majestie 
for the renewinge of this priviledge for that towne’.* The earl 
did not attempt to deny the soft impeachment but explained that 
his favour was already engaged for William Ashton, an old servant 
and annuitant of his father.‘ ‘For the other place diverse of the 
towne in the beginninge of the laste parliamente have desired me 
to give my best furtheraunce for Mr Fansshawe, one whom I verie 
well respect, and he was then with me to the same purpose unto 
whome I did ingage my selfe by promise that I would not recom- 
mend anie one to that place to hinder him.’ > From this letter it is 
clear that from the start there was a body within the town that was 
determined to defy the prince, with the support of Salisbury and 
influential local gentry like the Fanshawes of Ware Park.* This 
open defiance of Charles and Buckingham probably did little to 
further Salisbury’s ambitions for an official post at court. 

Both this first election of 1624 and that of 1625 were won by 
Ashton and Fanshawe. Undated polling lists survive for one of 
these elections, probably that of 1624. It was a three-cornered 
contest between the candidates of Salisbury and the town authori- 
ties, Prince Charles’s nominee, Harrington, and a townsman put up 
by a group of voters dissatisfied with the official choice, The 
electorate was fairly wide, including all resident burgesses, and 
numbered about 240. For the first seat Ashton secured 103 votes, 
including those of the mayor and other leading dignitaries, the 
burgess, Mr. Wyllowes, came second with 58, and Sir William 
Harrington a poor third with 42. Lastly, an obstinate little group 
of 19 Fanshawe supporters cast their votes for him, although he 
was officially, designed for the second seat. For this Fanshawe 
obtained 101 votes, Mr. Wyllowes 86, and Sir William Harrington 


! That May owed his advancement to Pembroke is stated in N. E. McClure, op. cit. 
ii, 263. 

® Hertford Borough Records, vol. 23, no. 11. * Salisbury MSS. Box V/169. 

* Salisbury MSS. Accounts 160/5; 160/6. ® Salisbury MSS. General 101/7. 

* Fanshawe’s position was distinctly odd, for on the one hand he was personally 
lobbying for election, and on the other he was a member of the prince’s council and 
therefore nominally supporting other candidates (Lady de Villiers, /oc. cit. p. 192). 
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48. Salisbury and the leading town officials thus easily defeated 
both the dissident townsmen and the influence of Charles and 
Buckingham. 

But in 1626, with Charles securely on the throne and the duke 
in the ascendant, Harrington was returned along with Fanshawe’s 
brother-in-law, Sir Capel Bedell. Whether Salisbury was again 
supporting Ashton and was defeated, we cannot tell. It may well 
have been to secure his electoral control that Salisbury spent £253 
in 1627 in buying from the Crown the manor and castle of Hertford, 
and thus extinguishing once and for all direct royal interference in 
the elections.* The only interests left were now those of the great 
magnate, Salisbury, the influential local gentry, the Fanshawes, and 
the town burgesses. In 1628, therefore, one of Salisbury’s relatives 
and annuitants, Sir Edward Howard, was returned with Sir Thomas 
Fanshawe. The strength of Salisbury’s hold is proved by the 
voting for the first seat, in which Howard was elected ‘ Per con- 
sensum totius Burgi’, the only opposition coming from the usual 
hard core of 18 votes for Fanshawe. For the second seat, Fanshawe 
had to fight hard against a local man, Gabriel Barbor, gent., and 
only scraped in by 83 votes to 68. The large number of abstentions 
shows that Fanshawe’s position was none too secure.* Though 
this parliament sat for under a year, there were no less than two 
by-elections. First of all Sir Edward Howard went to the Upper 
House as Lord Howard of Escrick, and was replaced by Sir Charles 
Morison of Cashiobury. Morison had been returned for St. Albans 
in 1625 and 1626, and was presumably put in at Hertford on 
Salisbury’s recommendation. But no sooner was he elected than 
he died, to be replaced, in an uncontested election on 28 January, 
by the earl of Dover’s young son and heir, John Carey, Viscount 
Rochford. The earl’s principal seat was at Hunsdon, about six 
miles away, and Rochford was probably elected both as his father’s 
son and as Salisbury’s nominee. 

For the Short Parliament in 1640, Salisbury’s eldest son, Viscount 
Cranborne, was returned with Sir Thomas Fanshawe. But it is 
evident that the election was contested, probably again by a towns- 
man, as the earl was obliged to spend {72 75. 2d. in entertaining the 
voters. This covered the diet of 217 persons, two hogsheads of 
sack and claret for the better sort, and four hogsheads of beer for 
the vulgar, a donation of {10 for the poor of the town, {2 for the 
town clerk, {1 to the Sergeant, and 30s. for ‘the Musick’ and 
* The Ringers and drummers’. There were three grades of meals 


1 Hertford Borough Records, vol. 23, nos. 13, 14. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 18795, fos. 2-22; Salisbury MSS. Accounts 160/1. The 
letters patent were not issued till 1630 (V.C.H., Herts. iii. 502). 

* Salisbury MSS. Accounts 160/6; Hertford Borough Records, vol. 23, no. 17. 

* Ibid. vol. 24, no. 19. * Salisbury MSS. Accounts 157/43 
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at the least, running from 4s. a head for twenty-six persons at 
“my Lord’s table’, through 3s. a head for a further twenty-nine 
persons, down to 2s. a head for the 162 ‘ freemen and others ’. 
The beer barrels were put ‘ under the toune house’ for all and 
sundry to help themselves.! In addition to this direct electoral 
expenditure there should perhaps be added the £32 105. 10d. spent 
in March 1640 in fees and tips for ‘ expedition ’ for getting Viscount 
Cranborne put into the commission as justice of the peace for 
Hertfordshire. 

When a fresh election for the Long Parliament became necessary 
in October, Roger Kirkham was sent off to ‘ acquaint Mr. Keeling 
and such other of ye better sort at Hartford of my desire of theire 
continuance of theire respects to me and my sonne’.? Cranborne 
was successfully returned with Sir Thomas Fanshawe, but only at 
the cost of £47 for diet for 237 persons, two hogsheads of French 
and canary wine and three hogsheads of beer. 

The earl thus succeeded in retaining his grasp of one seat, but at a 
cost that anticipated the normal procedure of a later age. By his 
expenditure on elections for borough and county in 1640 of £469 
the second earl of Salisbury may claim, on the evidence so far 
available, to be something of a pioneer in the lavish entertainment 
of voters in English parliamentary elections. .It is important to 
notice, however, that in all these pre-1640 accounts there is no hint 
whatever of direct bribery. Food and drink, though in increasing 
quantities, were still the only inducement offered to the hesitant. 

Old Sarum enjoys the reputation in English history of being 
one of the most notorious of rotten boroughs. Indeed complaints 
at the scandalous nature of elections there begin as early as a de- 
nunciation by King James in 1624 and continue till the Reform 
Bill of 1832.5 Abandoned in the thirteenth century, by the six- 
teenth its handful of electors were non-resident owners of parcels 
of land on the deserted site. 

The history of the patronage of Old Sarum before 1614 escapes 
us, though the earl of Pembroke in 1620 claimed that he and his 
father had influenced the elections ‘ this threescore yeares’.4 The 
first earl had held such a dominant position in central Wiltshire 
that the extension of his authority to Old Sarum is very likely. 
Moreover, there is some support for the assertion in the return in 
1562~3 of the earl’s younger son, Edward Herbert. The second 
earl was an active electoral manager in every place over which he 
could claim any territorial influence, and his position as Lord 


! Salisbury MSS. General 11/9. 

® Salisbury MSS. 114, fo. 118. John Keeling of Hertford was a successful lawyer 
at the Inner Temple and one of the town’s leading citizens. 

* Cal. S.P. Dom., p. 266; T. H. B. Oldfield, The Representative History of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1816), v. 217. 

‘ Salisbury MSS. 130, fo. 26. 
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Chamberlain gave him the additional advantage of court favour." 
In the 1620’s Pembroke’s influence at Wilton was absolute and his 
letters of nomination addressed to the mayor and aldermen hardly 
troubled to preserve the conventions. For example, in a letter of 
$ January 1626 he recommended his steward, Sir Thomas Morgan, 
for the first place, and added in a postscript: ‘I shall also desire 
you that for the other Burgesses place, you will send me up a blanke, 
that therin I may insert the name of such one of my frendes as I 
shal thinke fit.’* It was this powerful and energetic personality 
whose control of Old Sarum the second earl of Salisbury set out to 
challenge. 

The Cecil claim to an interest in the borough derived from a 
Crown grant of the castle and warren on 8 November 1610." In 
the 1614 election Sir William Ravenscroft and William Price were 
returned for Old Sarum and there is no reason to believe that either 
was a Cecil nominee. Rumours of a fresh parliament were current 
in the autumn of 1620 and on 4 November Thomas Brett wrote to 
the earl asking for the nomination, explaining that ‘my Lord 
Chamberlain prevented me ther in the last parliament’.® The earl 
clearly intrigued actively for the nomination of both members, and 
wrote to the steward of his West Country lands. This was a native 
of Salisbury, the Lincoln’s Inn lawyer Henry Sherfield, who had 
made a name for himself in business in the Court of Wards and had 
presumably attracted Robert Cecil’s attention when the latter was 
Master.* Sherfield’s brother Henry, besides being the lessee of the 
warren under the earl, was also one of the half-dozen frecholders 
at Old Sarum and his vote was therefore crucial. Surprisingly 
enough, however, Sherfield refused to write to his brother. ‘I 
confesse my Cowardice that I am afrayd to doe unlawfull thinges 
and your lordship will I hope think that I have iust cause at this 
tyme to feare to do any such thinge.’’ This protestation of virtue 
need not be taken too seriously, and Sherfield was probably merely 
afraid of the wrath of the earl of Pembroke, whose goodwill one 
who was shortly to become burgess and recorder of Salisbury 
would naturally wish to retain. 

If this was Sherfield’s true motive, his fears were amply justified 
by the indignant letter written by Pembroke to Salisbury three 

*V. A. Rowe, ‘ The Influence of the Earl of Pembroke on Parliamentary Elections, 
1625~41 ’, ante, |. 

* Family papers among the Pembroke MSS. at Wilton House. 

* Salisbury MSS. Legal 233/14. 

*P.R.O. Additions to the Returns of M.P.s. Ravenscroft was returned in 1604 and 
both he and Price were probably Herbert nominees. 

® Salisbury MSS. General 81/8. 

* H. E. Bell, Court of Wards (1953), p. 102. It is significant of the carl’s religious 
views that Sherfield was a violent puritan who got into serious trouble in 1629 for 
smashing the east window of the church of St. Edmund, Salisbury (Cobbett’s State 
Trials, iii. (1809), pp. 519-62). 7 Salisbury MSS. 130, fo. 19. 
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weeks later, on the eve of the election. After protestations of 
former friendship and good offices, Pembroke proceeded: 


but in these elections of Burgesses I can not conceave how your 
Lordship can claime any right, the nominating of them depending 
onely upon their owne choice, & that swayd by their affection. 
The dwellers of that burrough have ever since my memory shewed 
their respect to my father & my self in choosing those whom wee 
have recomended unto them, neither doe 1 understand why your 
Lordship having the Castle or rather the stones should make it a 
matter of right. if out of their respect unto your Lordship they 
will choose whom you have recommended I shall not take it un- 
kindly, & if they will continue their former respect to me in dooing 
as they have done this three score yeares I know not why I may 
not receave it without wrong to your Lordship. & so assuring 
my self that this can not prove a couler of the least unkindnes, I 
rest / your Lordships most affectionat frend to doe you service / 
Pembroke.! 


But despite this broadside and the reluctance of Henry Sherfield, 
Thomas Brett was elected, together with a George Mynn whose 
patron was almost certainly also Salisbury.* 

In the 1624 election there was returned one Herbert nominee, 
Michael Oldsworth, and Sir Arthur Ingram of Temple Newsam. 
Ingram had been an acquaintance of Robert Cecil and was prob- 


ably patronized by Salisbury. This was something of a defeat for 
Salisbury, for he had done his best to obtain both places. He had 
written to Thomas Hooper of Boveridge, an important tenant of 
his at Cranborne, to persuade him to put pressure on his brother 
Thomas, one of the burgesses of Old Sarum, and had addressed 
himself directly to Henry Sherfield’s brother, the other freeholder.* 
The result suggests that Sherfield thought it prudent to shift his 
votes so as to hold the balance and avoid giving offence to either 
of the two great earls. Before the parliament of 1625 the battle 
began again, with Salisbury straining every nerve to obtain the 
nomination of both members by putting pressure on Sherfield and 
Hooper. He failed completely, however, and Pembroke secured 
the return of his secretary, Michael Oldsworth and a Welsh tenant 
of his, Sir John Stradling. In the parliament of 1626 Pembroke 
also triumphed, returning Oldsworth again and his close adherent 
Sir Benjamin Rudyerd. 


Salisbury MSS. 130, fo. 26. 

* An undated letter of Salisbury’s (Salisbury MSS. General 103/39), certainly of 
the twenties, asserts that ‘ the last time 1 had the nominatinge of them both’. Since 
one Herbert nominee was returned for every subsequent election this must refer to the 
1621 election. 

*C, W. Sellars, The Career of Sir Arthur Ingram (unpublished B,Litt, thesis, Leeds, 
19§2). 

* Salisbury MSS. General 103/39. 
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The’ correspondence relating to these two elections is most 
revealing in disclosing the details of the electoral system. A letter 
of Thomas Hooper of 17 April 1625 states that the frecholders 
consisted of Hooper himself, one other ‘ who by reason of sickness 
is not lykely to be present at the Election’, and ‘ All the rest . 
(except one) are wholy at Mr. Sherfieldes commaunde who hath 
hitherunto of late made choyce of whomsoever it pleased him ’.' 

Salisbury therefore put all the pressure he could upon Sherfield, 
but without success. For by now his relations with his family 
were strained, since he had been obliged to discharge for corruption 
and extortion a Richard Sherfield who had been acting as bailiff at 
Cranborne. 


Mr. Sherfield, to saye that yowe can be sure of both places before 
hand I will not, but I cannot but remember that I have more then 
once heared yowe saye that yowe had so setled your lands within 
the burowe of Old Sarum that yowe had halfe the voyces (at least) 
at your owne comaund for that elecon. soe that none (as nowe it 
stands) without your consent are likelie to have ether of those places. 
But now I perceave by your letter that yowe make it doubtful (in 
regard to some other voyces) that if you should insist upon both 
for me yowe may be indanger to loose both and to incuer the 


displeasure of some greate ones who have sent unto yowe aboute 
them. 


After promising protection against these ‘ greate ones ’—clearly 
the earl of Pembroke—the earl of Salisbury concluded: ‘.. . 
which if I may obtaine I shall accompte it for a favor and respecte 
unto me, if otherwise yowe have anie other or better freindes to 
pleasure with it rather than me I must (although I make noe doubte 
of it) leave it unto your consideration,’ * 

The means by which Sherfield had acquired this dominant 
position was explained by Thomas Hooper of Old Sarum in his 
letter to Christopher Keightley of 13 January 1625/6: 


those that have voyces in the Election are Fower of my lord Cham- 
berlains officers and Mr Servington his lordships tenant, Four of 
Mr Henry Sherfields Brothers and Kynsmen that stand seyzed of 
land to Mr Sherfields use, and my brother who I think hath as much 
land as all the rest. but those have been lately made freeholders, 
purposely to make Burgesses at theire pleasures that nowe my 
brother can least prevaile whose ancestors had the whole Burrowe 
and under whose tytles the rest must all clayme. my Brother upon 
complaynt in the Parliment howse maye have remedye or may make 
as mayny freeholders as they have done. my brother was sent 
unto by my lord Chamberlayns officers befor I received your letter. 
for his two voyces one he promised & the other reserved for my lord 
without asking as alwayes he hath done. | understand of thentention 
by my brother and if I should stand for my lord agaynst my lord 


Salisbury MSS. General 84/9. "Ibid. 101/19. 
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Chamberlayne & not prevayle I shall but dishonor his lordship. 
knowinge he hath sixe voyces to five albeit Mr Sherfields free- 
holders shall stand for my lord and then no hope . . . if his lord- 
ship had written unto Mr Sherfield I think it had bene all in vayne 
as yow may perceive it was at the last election but if his lordship 
had sent unto my lord Chamberlayne doubtlesse his lordship would 
have assented to anythinge our lord should have desyred & then 
upon the least notice therof to his officers heer they might both 
have bene sure although Mr Sherfield showld have opposed it. 
But if this had been thought on at my last being heer we might 
have used some better meanes now to late to speak off. I have 
interested my brother to see what he can do who is more powerfull 
than myself who by reason of my sickness am not able to travell, 
but he hath no hope to do good, neyther will he move unlesse he 
may have hope to prevayle. the Election wilbe so spedy that I 


can not send unto you to name a Burgesse.! 


It thus appears that there were now eleven electoral votes at Old 
Sarum: the earl of Pembroke himself (presumably), four of his 
officers and one of his tenants, the four relatives of Henry Sherfield 
and Thomas Hooper. It is not quite clear how Sherfield had 
created his four voters. It may have been by a series of nominal 
leases for ninty-nine years or three lives, with a conditional de- 
feasance securing Sherfield’s interest; or, as the letter seems to 
imply, it may have been by a simple use, though the legal validity 
of this latter device would be very doubtful. The letter suggests 
that Hooper’s brother was contemplating creating voters for him- 
self by similar means, and the four votes of the earl of Pembroke’s 
officers were almost certainly also artificially created for the purpose. 
The whole episode reveals a remarkably early example of the 
multiplication of tenures for electoral purposes. 

Two years later, in 1628, the two earls appear to have agreed 
to compromise and to divide the two seats between them. This 
would presumably have put an end to the independent position of 
Sherfield and reduced Old Sarum once more to the status of a 
nomination borough. The third earl of Pembroke was a personal 
friend of Salisbury’s and in the two elections of 1640 one Salisbury 
and one Pembroke nominee were again returned, despite the fact 
that the former had now quarrelled openly with the Sherfields.* 

The only interest these post-1625 elections possess lies in the 
return in 1628 of Christopher Keightley (or Keighley). Keightley 
was one of the most remarkable private administrators of the early 
seventeenth century. As receiver-general to the second earl of 
Salisbury he straightened out the tangled and much encumbered 
estate left by Robert Cecil, and before his death in 1633 he had 

*Salisbury MSS. General 84/13. 


* In 1634 the earl was suing Sherfield for arrears of rent at Old Sarum. Sherfield’s 
lease had then expired and had not been renewed. (Salisbury MSS, Accounts 157/3.) 
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restored the family finances to a healthy condition. Between 1625 
and 1631 he had given up the post of receiver-general to act as the 
earl’s secretary and surveyor of his estates, thus giving him leisure 
to plan the long-term improvement of the property. It may be 
that his activities in visiting the Wiltshire estates had irritated the 
earl’s officers there, and particularly the steward and bailiff of 
Cranborne, Samuel Stillingfleet. At all events, acting entirely 
without his knowledge or consent, Stillingfleet and Hooper re- 
turned him as the earl’s nominee as burgess for Old Sarum for the 
parliament of 1628. The draft of Keightley’s reply to this an- 
nouncement betrays in its scribbled and semi-illegible condition all 
the marks of a man in a very bad temper: 


Mr. Hooper, I have received a letter subscribed by your selfe 
and Mr. Stillingfleet, touching the election of the burge sses of old 
Sarum whirebie I understand that I am elected for one. I cannot 
but acknowledge the extraordinarye favor unto me in doing of it 
but doe wish in regard my lord had appointed it for [i//egib/e| and | 
myself have manie occasions for his Lordship soe that I cannot con- 
venientlie spare tyme to attend it as fittinge that it should bene [sic] 
unto him that my lord desired it for or for any other more fitt for 
it then myselfe." 


Concerning the elections of the interregnum nothing is known. 
In 1660, however, there was another quarrel in which John Norden 
and the royalist Seymour Bowman were returned by the bailiff and 
burgesses, and the earl of Salisbury’s son Algernon by a number of 
burgesses alone. Examination of Algernon’s claims was indefin- 
itely deferred by the Commons? and the earl clearly suffered a 
major reverse, besides spending {21 35. 6d. in electoral expenses 
for no purpose.’ The earl did not accept this defeat lying down 
and two months later, in June 1660, was trying under cover of an 
agent to buy out one of the freeholders, a Mr. Parham. The 
situation had changed substantially since the heyday of the late 
twenties when bogus burgesses had proliferated. Now ‘ there are 
besides Parham these free Burgess beside your lordship (viz) the 
Earle of Pembroke, Mr. Edward Hooper of Pearetree in South- 
ampton, Mr. John Westfield of Sarum. So that I perceave Mr. 
Parham’s estate alone will not doe the worke’.* But the earl did 
not succeed in this purchase and does not appear thereafter to 
have interfered in elections at Old Sarum. 

This struggle between two great earls for the control of one of 
the rottenest boroughs in England brings out very clearly both the 
strength and the limitations of the ‘ clientage’ system. So long as 
there was no challenge to Pembroke’s influence, Old Sarum seems 


Salisbury MSS. General 86/22. 


* Commons Journals, viii. 4 
* Salisbury MSS. Accounts 49/13. 


* Salisbury MSS. General 21/14 
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to have remained a simple pocket borough of the Herberts, as 
docile as Wilton under the shadow of the great house. It was the 
quarrel between Pembroke and Salisbury—a quarrel incidentally 
which contains no hint of political as opposed to personal ambition 

that gave the handful of so-called burgesses some freedom of 
manoeuvre. There followed such sophisticated measures as the 
creation of new voters by the setting up of trusts. Relatively 
humble men like Hooper and Sherfield were wooed by earls and 
for an interval enjoyed some semblance of free choice. But it is 
hard to believe that such independence survived the division of 
the two seats in 1628, and the story illustrates the complicated and 


fluctuating nature of the relationship between great patrons and the 
electorate. 


LAWRENCE STONE. 





1956 gol 


The Fall of Circassia: A Study in Private 
Diplomacy’ 


URING the last few years considerable interest has been shown 

by Soviet historians in the British attitude towards the Russian 
conquest of north Caucasia which, beginning in the carly years 
of the nineteenth century, was finally completed in 1864.? Until 
recently Soviet historians thad ascribed a democratic and progressive 
character to the resistance carried on over many decades by the 
tribesmen of the area. This resistance was represented as the heroic 
struggle of peoples fighting for their national independence against 
the encroachments of Tsarist imperialism.* 

In 1950, however, a sudden and complete reversal of this view- 
point took place. Such a position, declared an article in Pravda on 
14 May 1950, ‘ is anti-Marxist, opposed to the facts of history and, 
finally, it distorts the proper significance of this movement, which 
was reactionary, nationalistic and worked in the service of English 
capitalism and the Turkish Sultan’. Since then the leaders of the 
struggle for independence in Daghestan, Chechnia, and Circassia 
have been pictured as Mohammedan fanatics, chauvinists who, as 
representatives of the feudal ruling class, had nothing in common 
with the interests of the masses. Their aim, it was now asserted, 
was ‘ the creation of reactionary theocratic statelets under the aegis 
of Turkey and England’. Through conquest by Russia the north 
Caucasian tribesmen, though suffering from Tsarist oppression like 
the rest of the inhabitants of the empire, were in fact saved from 
joining ‘the ranks of the colonial peoples governed by English 

1] would like to thank Mr. W. E. D. Allen and General M. Kukiel for reading 
this paper and for their valuable suggestions and comments. 

* See E. Adamov and L. Kutakov, ‘ Iz istorii proiskov inostrannoy agentury vo 
vremya kavkazskikh voin ’, Voprosy Istorii (Moscow, 1950), no. 11, 101-25; A. Padeev, 
*Myuridizm kak orudie agressivnoy politiki Turtsii i Anglii na severo-zapadnom 
Kavkaze v XIX stoletii ’, ibid. no. 9, 76-96; O. P. Markova, ‘ Vostochny krizis 40-kh 


nachala 40-kh godov XIX veka i dvizhenie myuridizma’, Istoricheskie Zapishki, xiii 
(Moscow, 1953), 202-37. 

* See, for instance, M. N. Pokrovsky’s erticle on the Caucasian Wars in Bol’ shaya 
Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, xxx (Moscow, 19437), 483-505. Cf. Adam and Kutakov, 
op. cit. p. 102. 

* See M. D. Bagirov, ‘ K voprosu o kharaktere dvizheniya myuridizma i Shamilya’, 
Bol’ shevik (Moscow, 1950), no. 13, 21-37. 
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capital’. Indeed, the unveiling of the activities in these parts of 
British agents a century ago was now regarded as particularly 
opportune, ‘when the Anglo-American imperialists and their 
Turkish yes-men (podgoloski) are attempting to use obsolete Pan- 
Islamic and Pan-Turanian slogans as an ideological preparation for 
a war against the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies ’.* 

This recent Soviet interpretation of Angio-Caucasian relations 
during the period of the Caucasian wars, though by no means 
without foundation, is framed in much too sweeping terms to be 
acceptable as it stands. The far-reaching and prolonged conflict 
of interests in the Near and Middle East between Tsarist Russia and 
England was due, indeed, to the clash of two rival imperialisms 
secking new fields of political and economic expansion. Private 
capitalists in England were interested in opening up the area to 
British trade. But, in general, in regard to Anglo-Caucasian 
relations recent Soviet studies appear, in the first place, to over- 
emphasize the rdle of foreign agents in the resistance of the moun- 
taineers. Secondly, they fail to distinguish between, on the one 
hand, the policy and actions of the British Government and of 
the official Opposition, whose active interest in the area changed 
from decade to decade, and, on the other, of various private 
groups and individual capitalists, who worked independently 
of—and often contrary to the wishes of—both Government and 
Opposition, 

The object of this paper is to examine in detail, on the basis of the 
material available, one chapter in the history of Anglo-Caucasian 
relations during the nineteenth century: the important and hitherto 
almost completely neglected period between 1860 and 1864 when, 
after the surrender of Shamyl in 1859, the centre of north Caucasian 
resistance shifted from the central and eastern regions to Circassia 
in the north-west.* In particular, the paper will attempt to discover 
if the continued resistance of the Circassians (Cherkesses) # was in 
fact linked up with efforts on the part of the British Government 
to obtain a masked control of the area or whether, on the other 
hand, British action in Circassia was not undertaken by a private 
group functioning in complete independence both of the Liberal 
Government and of the Conservative Opposition. It will also 
enquire how far the resistance of the Circassians during this period 
was due to outside intervention. 


' Markova, op. cit. p. 237. See also the article on the Caucasian wars in the new 
edition of the B.S.E. xix (1953), 268—70. 

* Fadcev, op. cit. p. 96. 

® For the Caucasian wars in general, see W. E. D. Allen and Paul Muratoff, Caucasian 
Battlefields: A History of the Wars on the Turco-Caswasian Border, 1828-1921 (Cambridge, 
1953). The book contains a most valuable bibliography covering other aspects 
besides the purely military. 

* See The Encyclopaedia of Islam, i (Leyden-London, 1913), 834-36. 
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From the early 1830's until the end of north Caucasian resistance 
in 1864 British connexions with the area were associated, above all, 
with the name of David Urquhart (1805-77).!_ It was Urquhart who, 
during this period, was mainly responsible for bringing the cause 
of the Caucasian tribesmen, and to a lesser degree that of the moun- 
taineers of the central and eastern regions, before the British public, 
as well as for various schemes to bring assistance to these tribesmen 
from the West. 

Since he was a young man, hatred of Russia had been the over- 
mastering passion of Urquhart’s life, which gradually took on the 
character of a mania bordering on insanity. Everywhere he came 
to see Russian intrigues: everyone who failed to share his fantasies 
Bakunin, Kossuth, Mazzini or, above all, his arch-enemy, Lord 
Palmerston *—became in his eyes a Russian agent, a paid hireling 
of the Tsar. With his undoubted intelligence and his amazing 
energy, his extraordinary powers of gaining the lifelong allegiance 
of men and women in all ranks of society and of differing political 
viewpoints, and despite the fact that, a strange blend of high tory 
and social radical, he was in many of his ideas and projects far in 
advance of his own generation, Urquhart nevertheless remained 
a fanatic, a crank who exerted little positive influence on the political 
life of his time. 

Urquhart spent the greater part of the period from 1827 to 
1837 in the Near East. Already an ardent Turcophil, in the early 
1830’s he visited Circassia for the first time and immediately fell in 
love with the land, with its exotic highland scenery, with its attrac- 
tive inhabitants and their romantic medieval customs and manners.* 

The Circassians, who inhabited the mountainous cast coast of 
the Black Sea, were divided at that time into four main tribes, 
Shapsughs, Natukhai, Abadzekhs, and Ubykhs, nominally Moham- 
medan but in fact largely pagan and preserving their primitive way 
of life comparatively unspoilt by the vices of civilization. Despite 
their love of independence and a highly developed clan culture, 
the tribesmen, however, were torn by fratricidal wars amongst 
themselves. Until the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829 Turkey had 


1 See Gertrude Robinson, David Urqubart: Some Chapters in the Life of a Victorian 
Knight-Errant of Justice and Liberty (Oxford, 1920); Dictionary of National Biography, xx 
(Oxford, 1921-22), 43-5. While no attention hitherto has been given to Urquhart’s 
later Circassian schemes, his activities in the 1830's have been the object of detailed 
study by English and American historians. See G. H. Bolsover, ‘ David Urquhart 
and the Eastern Question, 1833~7: A Study in Publicity and Diplomacy ’, Journal of 
Modern History, viii, 444-67; Sir Charles Webster, ‘ Urquhart, Ponsonby and Palmer 
ston’, ante, \xii. 327-51; John Howes Gleason, The Genesis of Russophobia in Great 
Britain (Cambridge, Mass. 1950), pp. 153-7, 173-84, 190-204, 257-66. 

* For a penetrating analysis of Urquhart’s delusions in regard to Palmerston, see 
R. W. Seton-Watson, Britain in Europe, 1789-1914 (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 255-7. 

® See, for example, The Flag of Circassia: Speech of Mr. Urqubart, Glasgow, May 23, 
1838 (London, 1863), a single sided leaflet in the British Museum, 1882 d. 1 (145). 
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claimeda vague suzerainty over the area inhabited by the Circassians, 
actual occupation being confined to a few coastal forts which she 
made over to Russia in the treaty. Strong ties between the moun- 
taineers and Turkey continued, however; and, in addition to wax 
and honey, the dispatch of slave-girls for the harems of Istanbul 
proved the most lucrative export of the land, bringing in return 
industrial products, arms, ammunition and salt. While many 
exaggerated reports were spread abroad by pro-Circassian publicists 
like Urquhart, the total number of independent Circassians has 
been estimated at roughly half a million.' 

In 1835, after several semi-official missions in the Near East, 
Urquhart was appointed secretary of the British embassy in 
Constantinople; his tenure of office, however, was brief and stormy. 
He soon quarrelled violently with the ambassador, Ponsonby, who 
had at first been his enthusiastic sponsor. While, by the dispatch 
in 1836, on his own initiative, of a British schooner, the Vixen, 
loaded with arms and ammunition, in an attempt to run the Russian 
blockade of the Circassian coast-line and thereby either to involve 
England in a war with Russia or nullify Russian claims to sovereignty 
over that area, he caused an international incident and brought down 
on himself the wrath of the Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston, 
who dismissed him from government service in the following year.* 
Henceforth, as a private citizen, Urquhart was to devote his time 
and fortune to the task of building up a small, but faithful band of 
followers devoted to the propagation of his own somewhat eccentric 
views on national and, more especially, international affairs, in which 
opposition to Russia was always to provide the connecting link. 

It was in the mid 1830’s, too, that Urquhart first came into contact 
with the Polish émigrés who had left their country in 1831 after the 
final defeat of the November insurrection; and warm ties of friend- 
ship were to unite him with the leaders of the aristocratic monarchist 
party among the Poles, headed by the veteran Prince Adam 
Czartoryski.* Both the Poles and Urquhart were at one in their 


1 Ludwik Widerszal, Spramy haukaskie w polityce europejskiej w latach 1831-1864 
(Warsaw, 1934), p. 28. Urquhart in his Glasgow speech in 1838 gave the fantastic 
figure of between 3 and 4 millions. 

* See Sir Charles Webster, The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, 1830-1841, ii (London, 
1951), 70-6. 

* Widerszal, op. cit. chap. ii, contains valuable information concerning Urquhart’s 
relations with the Poles at this period. (Widerszal’s book was based on Polish archives 
now destroyed or virtually inaccessible, which have not been used by English historians.) 
It was the Poles, too—and in particular Czartoryski’s nephew, Count Wladyslaw 
Zamoyski, who acted as his agent in England—who supplied Urquhart with the docu- 
mentary material from the Russian archives in Warsaw published in his Portfolio in 
1835/36. See also Marceli Handelsman, Adam Crartoryski, ii (Warsaw, 1949), 76; 
Jeneral Zamoyski, 1803-1868, iii (Poznati, 1914), 363. This last work in six volumes 
consists mainly of extensive extracts from the private papers of Count Zamoyski 
and his family. For Czartoryski and Circassia, see M. Kukiel, Czartoryski and European 
Unity 1770-1861 (Princeton, 1955), pp. 235-8, 240, 248, 284, 296. 
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belief that Russia could only be effectively checked, and thereby 
Poland’s independence and Turkey’s future secured, if the Circassians 
were successful in their resistance in the Caucasus. Here, too, in 
Urquhart’s opinion, was the key to the fate of Persia and India, 
which would otherwise eventually succumb to the Russians. For 
Urquhart the Circassians were ‘ the defenders of your Indian Empire 

. the doorkeepers of Asia, and the champions of Europe’. 
* The secret of Russia was to be read in the Caucasus.’ ! 

The Poles’ interest in Circassia, however, unlike Urquhart’s, did 
not derive either from a romantic enthusiasm for the cause of an 
independent people fighting for its liberty or from a special interest 
in the fate of the British empire. The Hétel Lambert, as Czartoryski’s 
party among the Polish émigrés was known from the Prince’s head- 
quarters in Paris, saw in the tribesmen of north Caucasia the one 
people within the Russian empire, apart from its own countrymen, 
who were carrying on a prolonged resistance to Russian aims. The 
fact, too, that many Poles had been sent to serve with the Russian 
armies in the Caucasus—though Polish deserters were often ill- 
treated by the tribesmen—was an added reason for pursuing an 
active policy in this area. 

From the early 1830’s onwards, therefore, Czartoryski had 
dispatched a series of agents to the mountaincers with the object of 
confirming them in their resistance. Though until the 1860’s it was 
the tribesmen of Daghestan and Chechnia who bore the main brunt 
of the Russian attack, the efforts of the Poles—as of Urquhart— 
were throughout directed primarily towards the more accessible 
Circassians. The chief task of Czartoryski’s agents was to attempt 
to bring some kind of unity among the warring tribes and personal 
factions. Whenever funds allowed, help in arms and ammunition 
was also sent. From 1841 the centre of all such activities was the 
Polish Agency in Constantinople headed by a series of talented 
agents. Turkey itself harboured a number of Polish exiles, en- 
thusiastic Turcophils who had usually adopted oriental manners and 
dress; and from their midst the raw material for an expedition to 
the Caucasus could be recruited. Turkey, therefore, which had 
never recognized the partitions of Poland, and where during this 
period a small group of the Polish émigrés were to enjoy power and 
influence at the Porte, acted as a base for the Hétel Lambert’s 
Caucasian policy.” 

1 The Flag of Circassia, loc. cit. For the strong pro-Circassian sentiments, which 
Urquhart succeeded in arousing among many British publicists of the period, see 
Widerszal, op. cit. pp. 220-9. Such writings were marked by the current romantic 


nostalgia for the primitive, as well as by Russophobe and Polonophil feeling and 
concern for British trading interests in the Caucasus area. 

* For Urquhart’s views on Turco-Polish relations, see his England and Russia (London, 
1835), p. 4. Cf. Prince Adam Czartoryski to Urquhart, 17 June 1836, Urquhart 
Bequest, Balliol College, Oxford (cited below as U.B.), I.B. 1: *‘ Vous avez démontré 
lunion intime qui lie sa cause [/.e. Turkey's} 4 celle de ma Patric.’ 
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With the compromise solution which, in 1837, Palmerston 
succeeded in devising in connexion with the Vixen affair to meet 
both the Russian claims to sovereignty over the Circassian coast-line 
and hinterland and the British Government’s interest in free trade 
throughout the Black Sea area, official circles in England began to 
lose interest for the time being in the Circassians. Widerszal, 
therefore, has called the years from 1841~52 ‘ the period of indepen- 
dent Polish action’ in the Caucasus, when the Hétel Lambert was 
alone concerned in establishing effective contact with the Circassian 
tribesmen.! 

It was only with the outbreak of the Crimean war in 185 3—4 that 
the British Government’s interest in the area revived: both the 
British and, though to a lesser degree, the French concocted 
schemes to create a diversion on Russia’s left flank by an invasion 
of the Caucasus in collaboration with the independent mountaineers. 
But the war ended before any concrete steps were taken in this 
direction. During the peace negotiations in Paris in 1856 the opposi- 
tion of Napoleon III effectvely prevented the realization of British 
schemes to create at least a Circassian buffer state between Russia 
and Turkey. Despite Palmerston’s efforts, therefore, as well as 
the endeavours of such pro-Circassian publicists as Urquhart, who 
had recently acquired the Sheffield Free Press to serve as the mouth- 
piece of his political views,® the Treaty of Paris (30 March 1856) 
contained no mention of Circassian independence. In Asia the 
status quo was maintained between Russia and Turkey; and the 
neutralization of the Black Sea and the freedom of trade along its 
coasts were, from the British point of view, the only positive results 
of the war in this area.* 

After the Crimean war the military position of the Circassians 
grew steadily more unfavourable. In February 1857 an armed 
expedition, led by a Polish adventurer, Colonel Teofil Lapitiski, 
and manned almost exclusively by Polish émigrés, succeeded in 
reaching the Circassians and was able to hold out until the beginning 
of 1860. But it failed to achieve a lasting change in their fortunes.® 
In 1859, with the surrender of their leader Shamyl, the Circassians’ 
neighbours, the tribesmen of central and eastern Caucasia, ceased 
the resistance which they had been carrying on for many decades 


' Widerszal, op. cit. p. 91. See also his article ‘ The British Policy in the Western 
Caucasus 1833-1842", La Pologne au V'II-¢ Congrés International des Sciences Historiques, i 
(Warsaw, 1933), 205-20. 

* Harold Temperley, ‘ The Treaty of Paris and its Execution’ Journal of Modern 
History, iv, 396, 397. 

* See W. H. G. Armytage, ‘ Sheffield and the Crimean War: Politics and Industry, 
1852-1857", History Today (London, 1955), no. 7, 474-8. 

* See articles x1-xu, xxx (The Map of Europe by Treaty, ed. Edward Hertslet, ii 
(London, 1875), 1256, 1262). 

® See Widerszal, op. cit. chap v; Adam Lewak, Dzieje emigracji polskiej w Turcji, 
1831-1878 (Warsaw, 1935), pp. 153-5- 
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with little material assistance from outside. The Russians were 
now free to deploy all their forces against the Circassians and thus 
complete their conquest of the Caucasus. Henceforth, active resis- 
tance was confined solely to the north-west region inhabited by the 
Circassian tribes. It was on the latter, therefore, that all the hopes 
of Russia’s opponents were now fixed.! 

In the following year the Russians initiated their policy of either 
forcibly resettling in the lowlands along the Kuban those Circassians 
who had come under their rule, or compelling them to emigrate 
to Turkey. At the beginning of the new decade the independent 
Circassians, having concluded a temporary truce with the Russians, 
began to incline towards total surrender on the best terms available. 
In this final phase of the war, therefore, continued hope of effective 
help from outside, of support in particular from France and England, 
was an important factor in holding the tribesmen back from 
such a step. These hopes had been carefully fostered by, if they 
did not largely originate with, the Hétel Lambert’s followers among 
the Polish émigrés in the Near East, neaded by its semi-official agent 
in Constantinople. They were shared to the full, too, by Urquhart 
in England. The early 1860’s, therefore, were to see a close alliance 
between the Hoétel Lambert and Urquhart with the object of rallying 
support among the British public for a united Circassian-Polish 
crusade, which would effect the liberation of the two peoples from 
the Russian yoke. 

The revolutionary outbreaks in the Congress Kingdom of 
Poland, which commenced in 1861, and the general feeling there 
that big changes were afoot, induced optimism among the Poles 
and their sympathizers in western Europe. Count Zamoyski, who 
had numerous connexions in English high society, made several 
prolonged visits to England during 1861 and 1862 in an effort to 
influence the Government and public opinion in favour of his 
countrymen. In his campaign to win popular support his main 
backing came from Urquhart and his followers: chiefly working 
men, but also including several wealthy industrialists and business- 
men. Urquhart had organized up and down the country a number 
of Foreign Affairs Committees, the first of which had been founded 
in 1854 at the beginning of the Crimean war. The main object of 
these committees, which were to be found mostly in the industrial 
midlands and north, was to further among working men the study 
of foreign affairs on the basis of Urquhartite principles. During 
the early sixties the efforts of the committees were directed almost 

! For the military side of the last period of the Caucasian wars (1861-4), see Allen 
and Muratoff, op. cit. pp. 107, 108, 537, where extensive bibliographical data may be 
found. Shamyl was an ardent follower of Muridism, the Mohammedan dervish order 
of Nakhshbandiya, whose doctrines had been carried by his emissaries to Circassia 


in the early forties. Muridism tended to favour the more democratic clements against 
the tribal chieftains and semi-feudal landowners. 
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exclusively to propaganda on behalf of Polish and Circassian claims. 
Urquhart wrote: ‘ All these years since Poland fell have passed 
without a chance of useful effort. It has come now.’ ! 

Zamoyski, indeed, was an old friend of Urquhart’s of nearly 
thirty years’ standing. ‘The count respected the selflessness with 
which the latter had devoted himself to such causes as that of Poland: 
he regarded his committees as a useful foundation on which to base 
his own activities in England; he was even to some extent under 
the spell of Urquhart’s forceful personality. But serious differences 
of opinion as to aims and methods existed between the two 
men. First, Zamoyski did not share Urquhart’s fanatical hatred of 
Palmerston, which also extended to the other members of the Cabinet. 
He was always extremely careful ‘ lest he should be brought in to 
attack Ld. Palmerston ’.? He was anxious to do all he could to 
persuade the prime minister and his Foreign Secretary, Earl Russell, 
to take a more decided stand on Polish affairs; and he was unwilling, 
therefore, to offend them unduly. Naturally such an attitude was 
anathema to Urquhart. 

There existed, secondly, a certain feeling of disdain in the Polish 
aristocrat for the humble status of the majority of Urquhart’s 
following and a justifiable suspicion, too, that the cause of Poland 
was only a secondary issue for them, a means to other ends un- 
connected with his country’s cause. Though in the course of his 
campaign he was to speak ‘ most warmly of their exertions ’, and of 
how he had been delighted by the deputations he had received ot 
working men and afterwards by meeting them on his tour,* Zamoyski 
continued to feel most at home among the aristocratic whig 
politicians and their well-to-do middle-class allies. Nevertheless, 
Urquhart and Zamoyski were able to work together in comparative 
harmony and were successful in awakening renewed interest and 
sympathy for the Polish cause among all classes of the population.‘ 

Zamoyski, too, had always been particularly interested in Cir- 
cassian affairs; and it was largely through his influence that in 1858 
Prince Adam Czartoryski had appointed Colonel Wladyslaw Jordan 
to the important post of chief agent of the Hétel Lambert at Con- 
stantinople. Jordan had had experience of campaigning in Asia 
Minor and was intimately acquainted with the area; * and in his 
new position he was to do much to forward the Circassian policy of 
the Hétel Lambert. 

In the spring of 1861, as a reaction to the Russians’ plans to 
resettle the Circassians under their rule, a close alliance had been 


* Urquhart to Zamoyski, 27 July 1861, U.B., I,J. 4. 

* Major Roland to Urquhart, 9 July 1861, U.B., L.J. 4. C/. Jeneral Zamoyshi, vi 
(1930), 390, 391. 

* George Crawshay to Mrs. Urquhart, 27 April 1862, U.B., L.J. 4. 

* Jeneral Zamoyski, vi. 377-9; Robinson, op. cit. pp. 42, 43. 

* Lewak, op. cit. p. 148. 
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formed between the Shapsughs, Abadzekhs, and Ubykhs. Though 
the Natukhai had given up the struggle in the previous year and 
the Abadzekhs were in favour of accepting the terms offered by 
Alexander II, the Shapsughs and Ubykhs were successful for a time 
in establishing jointly a central authority in the shape of a Meelis or 
grand assembly in Sochi.!. Through the intermediacy of Jordan in 
Constantinople and the Hétel Lambert, petitions asking for aid in 
their struggle were now dispatched from the Meelis to Queen Victoria 
and Napoleon III. As with similar petitions sent a few years 
earlier, in 1856 and 1857, the Circassians once again met with a 
refusal from the western Powers. Undaunted by this rebuff Jordan 
in the following summer decided to sponsor the visit to western 
Europe of two from among a number of Circassian and Daghestan 
chieftains, who had arrived in Constantinople as deputies of the 
Meclis with the usual pleas for assistance for their tribes. The two 
selected for this mission were Haci Haydar Hasan and Kustaroglu 
Ismail. After a short stay in Paris, Prince Wladyslaw Czartoryski, 
second son of Prince Adam and leader of the conservative Polish 
émigrés since his father’s death in 1861,* realizing the uselessness of 
attempting to influence Napoleon III, already drawing closer in his 
foreign policy to Russia, sent the Circassian delegates on to London 
towards the end of August.* Here they were immediately taken 
under the wing of Urquhart and Zamoyski who, with the object 
of putting pressure on the Government to change its previous 
negative attitude, jointly arranged for them a programme of public 
meetings and private audiences with well-known figures in political 
life.* 

It appears, however, that Urquhart was not entirely satisfied 
with their appearance. First, the invitation had not come from him- 
self and this fact irritated his vanity. With his romantic admiration 
of the primitive and his antipathy to western civilization Urquhart, 
secondly, was fearful lest the innocent Circassians might become 
corrupted by their brief contact with western customs and manners. 
Thirdly, he was suspicious of Zamoyski’s intimacy with members of 
the Cabinet, suspecting that the Circassians might be deluded by 
the false promises of the politicians and put off with their fair words. 
‘Your arrival fills me with horror’, was how he greeted the 


? Allen and Muratoff, op. cit. p. 108; Fadeev, op. cit. p. 96. 

* For Prince Wladyslaw, see Polski Slownik Biograficzny, iv (Cracow, 193%), 300-4. 
The Circassian chieftains are said to have once sent a petition to old Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, asking him to give them one of his sons to be their sultan. See V. I. 
Kel’siev, * Pol’skie agenty w Tsargrad ’, Russky Vestnik, \xii. 541. 

* Widerszal, op. cit. pp, 170, 194, 197. The object of their visit was, in the words 
of Urquhart’s Free Press (3 September 1862), ‘ to claim the execution of the Treaty of 
Paris ’. 

* But Urquhart and Poles like Zamoyski approached the problem of backward 
peoples like the Circassians from fundamentally different viewpoints. See the dis- 
cussion in John Buxton to Urquhart, 16 December 1861, U.B., 1G. 24. 
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astonished delegates. He then went on to admonish them to ‘ stand 
on their own feet; if they sought aid from the English Government 
this would only lead to disappointment and disaster, since they 
will thus be betrayed into the hands of people working for Russia’. 
He was jealous, too, of the influence of the Circassians’ interpreter, 
the Pole Colonel Lapinski, who had led the expedition to Circassia 
in 1857. As usual, Urquhart was accusing him before long of 
being a Russian agent.’ 

The arrival in England of the two deputies, the first time a 
delegation of such a nature had been seen in this country, created, 
indeed, something of a sensation. Throughout their tour of the 
midlands and noxth, which took them also into Scotland, they 
addressed, with the help of their interpreter, large and enthusiastic 
audiences attracted in large measure by the exotic figures of the two 
Circassians. The Dundee Advertiser (24 October 1862), for instance, 
described them in the following words: ‘ The Chiefs are two re- 
markable-looking men. Their imposing bearing, their romantic 
dress, their dark solemn eyes, and yet keen as the eyes of hawks, 
their eagle-like expression of countenance, and their natural dignity 
of mien, stamp them as very superior men.’ A Circassian Committee 
was set up under the chairmanship of Edmond Beales,? a Radical 
lawyer well-known for his anti-Russian and pro-Polish sympathies. 
Both Zamoyski, who as a foreigner was always careful not to appear 
to be interfering in British politics, and Urquhart, whose name was 
so closely linked with a controversial political policy, kept in the 
background in order that the committee might enlist as wide support 
as possible. But from the committee’s publications, and the nature 
of the demands put forward, it is clear from what quarter it drew 
its inspiration. Its main object, it was stated, would be to test the 
reality of the freedom of ‘ trade with Circassia across the Black Sea’, 
which had been guaranteed in the Treaty of Paris, by chartering ‘ an 
English vessel to convey the Circassian Deputies back from Con- 
stantinople to their homes without danger from the Russian cruisers’, 
The deputies would be landed at some spot on the Circassian coast 
between the five stations at Anape, Sukhum, Redutkalé, Poti, and 
St. Nicholas, through which the Russians required all commerce 
with the Circassian hinterland to pass. Should they succeed in 


1 The Expedition of the Chesapeak to Circassia (London, 1864), pp. 7, 9, 10. (This 
anonymous pamphlet reprints articles, mainly from Urquhart’s pen, previously published 
in his Free Press). Urquhart succeeded in implanting his suspicions of Lapinski in at 
least one of the Circassian deputies, Ismail. See U.B., 1.1.9, November 1862. For 
Lapifiski’s tragi-comic expedition to the Baltic in 1863 in the Ward Jackson, which was 
organized in conjunction with Bakunin and the Polish democrats, see E. H. Carr, 
The Romantic Exiles (London, 1933), chap. xi. * For Beales, see D.N.B. ii (1908), 9. 

® Russia based her right to issue such regulations on Article x of the Treaty of 
Paris. ‘This interpretation was contested by the British Government, though it was 
unwilling to make it a matter of principle, see Accounts and Papers (47), \xxv (1863), 
351-4, 360, 361, 
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reaching their destination untouched by the Russians, then Russian 
claims to sovereignty over the area, it was maintained, would be 
thereby disproved. If, on the other hand, the deputies were 
seized and the ship impounded, a demand for compensation would 
be put forward by its owners. The British Government would 
either be forced by the pressure of public opinion to brand its 
seizure as an act of piracy—and thereby the hoped-for collision with 
Russia would be inevitable—or to accept a national humiliation. 
In the latter instance, it was argued, the overthrow of the discredited 
Cabinet would be easy to accomplish." 

It was thus to be in fact, as the committee itself admitted, ‘a 
repetition of the affair of the Vixen’.* By the late fifties British 
trading interestsin Circassia were increasing and were of considerably 
greater magnitude than at the time of the Vixen incident. After the 
Crimean war, too, the British Government was definitely interested 
in maintaining freedom of trade in this area.* The chances, there- 
fore, of obtaining some advantage for the Circassians out of a 
similar venture, though still doubtful, appeared to be more 
favourable. 

As the owners of the Vixen, George and James Bell, had done 
sixteen years before,‘ the Circassian Committee now entered into 
correspondence with the Government to try to force ‘them to admit 
the illegality of the Russian blockade of the Circassian coast. A 
protracted exchange of letters ensued between the Circassian Com- 
mittee and its supporters, among whom members of Urquhart’s 
Foreign Affairs Committee were the most vocal, on the one 
hand, and the Foreign Office, on the other. Commencing early in 
September 1862, this correspondence was to continue until the 
spring of the following year.® 

Throughout, Russell’s attitude to the petitions addressed by the 
Circassian deputies to the queen and to the supporting letters of their 
English friends addressed to the Government, asking for England’s 
intervention and assistance, was evasive and sometimes frankly 
negative. He wrote: 


The Treaty of Adrianople transferred to Russia all the rights 
which Turkey had to the Circassian coast. . . . But H.M.G. have 


1 (Urquhart), The Secret of Russia in the Caspian and Fuxine: or the Circassian War as 
affecting Poland, Georgia and Turkey, Free Press Supplements, no. 16 (London, 1864), 
PP. 2, 4, 21, 22, 24, 25. 

® Ibid. p. 22. 

* Accounts and Papers, \xxv. 447-70. See also Widerszal, op. cit. pp. 171-3. During 
the peace negotiations in 1856 Palmerston had made use of the argument that Circassia 
should in fact be considered an independent country; see Temperley, op. cit. p: 396 

* Gleason, op. cit. p. 193. 

* For this correspondence, see Public Record Office, Foreign Office Papers (cited 
below as F.O.), 65/621 and 65/652. In January 1863 the Circassian Committee published 
a small part of it, with some additional material, in a pamphlet entitled Visit of the 
Circassian Deputies to England. 
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never admitted that Turkey was in possession of the whole of the 
Circassian coast of the Black Sea, or had any right to claim that 
possession. But it is clear that any attempt on the part of British 
vessels to make for any point on the Eastern coast of Circassia 
between the ports which have been opened by Russia to foreign 
commerce would bring about complications with the Russian 


Government, and expose the persons engaged in that enterprise to 
loss.! 


When the ‘ Vixen’ was captured by the Russians the Queen’s 
Advocate General advised that the Law of Nations would not 
justify their Majesty’s Government in asking for the restoration of 
that Vessel. H.M.’s Government do not interfere in the hostilities 
now carried on, and do not intend to give any aid to either party.* 


His Ldp. [Russell] must decline to give information which might 
influence parties in undertaking or refraining from any commercial 
enterprise, or to say beforehand what course H.M. Govt. would 


adopt if parties engaged in any such enterprise should meet with 
hindrance or loss.® 


While maintaining the official British attitude of non-recognition 
of Russian sovereignty over the whole area inhabited by the Cir- 
cassian tribes, and not committing himself in advance to any fixed 
line of action, Russell at the same time had clearly intimated that 
any new venture after the model of the Vixen was likely to meet 
with the same fate as its ill-starred predecessor. The British 
Government in fact was no more ready than before to take a strong 
line with Russia on this issue. 

However, on the basis of a rather strained interpretation of the 
previous correspondence with the Foreign Office, as well as that 
with the Privy Council and with Lloyd’s, the Circassian Committee 
felt able to claim ‘ that there is no legal obstruction to commercial 
intercourse with the ports on the eastern coast of the Black Sea 
in the possession of the independent tribes of Circassia’. Early 
in 1863, therefore, the two Circassian delegates returned to 


' Note by Russell on letter from Lord Robert Montague, 2 November 1862, 
F.O. 65/621. Cf. E. Hammond (permanent under-secretary of state for Foreign 
Affairs) to T. W. Fenton (an Urquhartite), 16 October 1862: * Lord Russell is of opinion 
that British vessels would not be secure from interference on the part of Russian cruisers 
if they made for any point of the eastern coast of Circassia between the ports which 
have been opened by Russia to foreign commerce’ (quoted in Visit of the Circassian 
Deputies to England, p. 7). 

* Russell to Beales (draft not sent), 22 January 1863, F.O. 65/652. On 18 November 
1862 Russell had noted: ‘ There appear to be hostilities going on between the Russian 
Govt. and the Circassian Tribes. H.M.G. cannot apply to a state of war the articles of 
Treaty of Paris which allude to peaceful trade ’ (F.O. 65/621). Cf. Accounts and Papers, 
Ixxv. 349, 350, 360, 361, 368. The Urquhartite contention here was that recognition 
of a state of war entitled the Circassians to belligerent rights. 

* Hammond to Beales (draft by Russell), 22 January 1863, F.O. 65/652. 

* Beales to Russell, 26 December 1862, Visit of the Circassian Deputies to England, 
p. 8. See also The Secret of Russia in the Caspian and Euxine, p. 22. 
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Constantinople with the promise from Beales’s committee of a 
commercial vessel to be fitted out for the Circassian coast. 

Meanwhile, on 22 January 1863, the long-awaited Polish insur- 
rection broke out in Warsaw; and a far-reaching transformation 
of the international situation ensued. For some months ahead the 
Polish question occupied the main attention of the diplomats of 
Europe.!. Among the Polish nationalists, in addition to differences 
on social questions within the country, there was also a serious 
division of opinion concerning the ‘ foreign policy’ to be pursued 
by the insurrectionary Government. The ‘ Whites ’, the conserva- 
tive land owners working in collaboration with the Hétel Lambert 
abroad, based their hopes in the international field on winning the 
active intervention of England, France and even Austria; while, 
on the other hand, the ‘ Reds ’, who represented mainly the radically- 
minded middle classes and whose leaders controlled the insurrection 
during the early months, aimed at an alliance with the revolutionary 
movements of Europe." 

It was primarily as an instrument to bring about the intervention 
of the western Powers, and of England in particular, that the 
Circassian question was viewed by the ‘Whites’ and the Hotel 
Lambert. For them it was the most likely means of involving 
England in a dispute with Russia, which would serve in turn to 
make the restoration of Polish independence a live issue for the 
diplomats of Europe. It was to be, according to Lewak, ‘ the 
starting point of a whole plan for the political transformation of 
Europe ’.* Even before the outbreak of the insurrection, Wladyslaw 
Jordan, the Hétel Lambert’s chief agent in Constantinople, working 
in close contact with his mentor, Count Zamoyski, in England, had 


' For the British attitude to the uprising, see H. Wereszycki, ‘ Great Britain and the 
Polish Question in 1863’, ante, |. 78-108, which summarizes the main contents of his 
book Anglia a Polska w latach 1860-1865 (Lwéw, 1934). See also W. E. Mosse, * Eng- 
land and the Polish Insurrection of 1863’, ante, lxxi, 28-55. 

* For Polish diplomatic activities during the insurrection, see the introduction to 
Polska dzialalnosi dyplomatye-ma w 1863-1864 7.: Zbidr dokumentiw, ed A. Lewak, i 
(Warsaw, 1937) (cited below as P.D.D.). This introduction was originally published 
separately as an article in Przeglad Wspdlezesny, xvi (Warsaw, 1937), 18-40. The docu- 
ments which follow in the book edition, printed mainly from the Rapperswil Collection 
destroyed during the last war and from the Czartoryski Museum in Cracow, contain the 
instructions, manifestos and treaties of the National Government in Warsaw, and the 
correspondence of the Department of Foreign Affairs with its chief diplomatic pleni- 
potentiary abroad, Prince Wladyslaw Czartoryski in Paris. But only one volume in this 
series was in fact published; and I have not had access to the documents surviving 
in the Czartoryski Museum. Prince Wladyslaw’s official appointment, though made 
public only in July, dated from 15 May 1863. On 29 June Jordan became the insurrec 
tionary Government’s official representative in Constantinople, though, as elsewhere, 
the agents whom the ‘ Reds’ had appointed earlier still retained something of their 
official status: a source later of confusion and conflict. See P.D.D. pp. 112, 1134, 
136, 137. 


* Lewak, Deieje emigrasji polskiej w Turcji, p. 156. Cf. Wereszycki, Anglia a Polska, 
p. 180. 
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thrown all his energy into preparing the ground for an armed 
expedition to the Caucasus.' In the summer of 1862, in connexion 
with the arrival in Constantinople of the delegation of Caucasian 
chieftains, Jordan had already sent his agent, Lieutenant Kozieradski, 
to Circassia; and in Constantinople itself he busied himself with 
obtaining promises of help from influential Turks.* 

Meanwhile, in February 1863, soon after his return from England, 
Hasan, one of the two Circassian deputies, had reported to Urquhart 
that he had ‘seen the English ambassador here [i.e. Bulwer, an 
intimate friend of Palmerston’s] and his Private Secretary and they 
look favourably on our enterprise’. He had also visited ‘ the 
Grand Vizier and the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the. . . 
Commander in Chief and many other persons whom it was advan- 
tageous to see: . . . the ship which is to be sent will be left alone 
ji.c. by the Turks] on its arrival’. A commission consisting of 
eleven persons and headed by a rich Circassian merchant had been 
formed ‘ to raise money ’ for the venture.* 

In England, however, the results of the campaign to obtain 
funds for the Circassians had proved a disappointment since, apart 
from that Urquhartite stronghold, Sheffield, scarcely any money 
was forthcoming. In March, therefore, Urquhart dispatched to 
Constantinople his faithful friend and disciple, Major Rolland, 
to consult on his behlaf with the Poles and Circassians there as to 


how certain sums subscribed by private individuals for the Circassian 
venture might now best be used. 

According to Major Rolland’s account, it was from the Circassian 
side that a new proposal arose to fill the vessel, which was to be 
fitted out, with arms, instead of sending a more innocuous cargo. 
If their request were complied with, the Citcassians ‘ undertook . . . 


' Jordan’s aim, wrote a former friend, was to involve Russia ‘ in unpleasantness 
with England, calculating that England would not fail to occupy the mountains . . . 
and begin war’. (Kel’siev, ‘ Ispoved’’, Arkhiv russkoy revolutsii, ed. 1. V. Gessen, xi 
(Berlin, 1923), 258.) This ‘ confession’ has also been reprinted in Literaturnoe Nasledstvo, 
xl/xli 253-470. For the curious influence exercised on Jordan for a time by the young 
Russian, Kel’siev, see Kel’siev, ‘Ispoved’’, pp. 175, 251, 254, 258, 259; Russky 
Vestnik, \xxxi. 541-4; lexxiii. 290-6, 299. Kel’siev arrived in Constantinople in 
October 1862 as the personal representative of Alexander Herzen, the great Russian 
revolutionary leader, who was already in contact with the Hétel Lambert. The object 
of his mission was, in Kel’siev’s words, ‘ to unite all the anti-government elements [i.¢. 
within the Russian Empire]: sectaries, Circassians, Poles, etc.’. According to his own 
account he seems to have obtained an ascendancy over the somewhat naive Circassian 
delegates soon after their return from the west, implanting doubts in their minds 
concerning the promises they had obtained from unofficial sources of British assistance. 
For Kel’siev, see Rassky Biografichesky Slowar’, viii (St. Petersburg, 1897), 609-11; 
Alexander Herzen, ‘ Byloe i Dumy ’, Po/noe sobramie sochinenii i pisem, ed. M. K. Lemke, 
xiv (St. Petersburg, 1920), 400 ff. ® Widerszal, op. cit. pp. 197-200. 

* Hasan to Urquhart, Constantinople. February 1863 (translation), U.B., LI. 9. 
Cf. Lewak, op. cit. p. 162. But such close contact with the diplomatic world on the 
part of his Circassian profegé at once aroused Urquhart’s ire. See Urquhart to the 


Circassian Commission in Constantinople [undated, probably carly March 1863), 
U.B., LL. 9. 
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to make such a united attack upon Russia as would be an important 
diversion in favour of Poland’. Even if it had not actually 
originated with Urquhart, as was most probable, such a scheme 
fitted in perfectly with his ideas as well as with those of the Poles. 
Urquhart, therefore, readily agreed to be responsible for the 
organization from the English end. The Circassian Committee 
was to be kept in the dark: the preparations were to be carried out 
in the strictest secrecy. Above all, all knowledge was to be kept 
from the British Government.' While the Circassian Committee 
was asking the manufacturers of Sheffield to donate ‘ goods . 

of a good and useful character—assortments of saws, files, edge 
tools, cutlery and hardware of every description’ for what was 
described as a ‘ simple operation of lawful trade and commerce ’,* 
Urquhart and his associates were now planning to send a cargo of 
arms in its plave. 

Towards the end of April, after the conclusion of his mission, 
Major Rolland returned to England with promises ‘ to carry out your 
{i.e. Urquhart’s] instructions scrupulously to the very letter’ from 
the Circassians, as well as from the chiefs of Daghestan, between 
whom there was now harmony of action.? Urquhart thereupon went 
ahead with the new and more ambitious scheme to dispatch to the 
Circassian coast a vessel laden with arms and ammunition in place 
of more ordinary merchandise. 

For this fresh turn of events Urquhart himself had thus been 
very largely responsible. ‘The ship is undoubtedly your deed ’, 
wrote Countess Zamoyska to his wife. Not only did Urquhart 
sell his family silver to help meet the increased expenses ;° he also 
canvassed his wealthy friends and supporters for further contribu- 
tions. Major Rolland and two others gave Urquhart sums of 
five hundred pounds each.* Prince Wladyslaw Czartoryski and 
Count Zamoyski, ‘ persuaded that this plan, being for the strength- 
ening of Circassia, was for the benefit of Poland ’, also contributed 
smaller amounts on the understanding that Urquhart would be in 
charge of the arrangements. Preparations now went ahead; and a 
vessel, the Chesapeak, was purchased in Newcastle, where Urquhart 
had many influential supporters among the manufacturers and 


1 The Expedition of the Chesapeak, pp. 9-12. 

* Leaflet entitled Circassia, dated 26 March 1863 and reprinted from the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph, in F.O. 65/652. 

* The Expedition of the Chesapeak, pp. 12, 15. Unity of action between the Circassian 
chiefs and those of Daghestan was due to hirnself, Urquhart claimed, and not to the 
influence of the Poles. Besides sending either a merchant ship or a vessel with arms, 
it seems that a third alternative was also mooted: the dispatch of an armed man-of-war 
flying the Circassian flag as a demonstration of Circassian independence. See Widerszal, 
op. cit. p. 198. 

* Countess Zamoyska to Mrs. Urquhart, 20 July 1863, U.B., L.J. 4. 

* Widerszal, op. cit. p. 199. 

* Mrs. Urquhart to Countess Zamoyska, 19 July 1863, U.B., L.J. 4. 
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shipowners.’ In the house of commons, on 15 May, Palmerston was 
questioned by Viscount Raynham, obviously acting in conjunction 
with the Urquhartites, as to his Government’s attitude to trade with 
Circassia across the Black Sea; but the prime minister’s reply was 
non-committal.* 

Within a few weeks of Major Rolland’s return Urquhart had 
sent off another emissary to Constantinople to act as his permanent 
agent on the Bosphorus. The person chosen was Konstanty 
Lekawski, the son of a Ruthenian Uniate priest but himself an 
ardent Polish patriot who had lived in Turkey for several years. 
The details of Lekawski’s mission are, indeed, among the most 
elusive in a complicated story. It is understandable that, with the 
increased scope of the undertaking, Urquhart should wish to have 
someone at the centre of affairs to watch over his interests and to 
guide matters according to his wishes. His choice of a representa- 
tive is, however, curious. 

Lekawski’s political sympathies were very clearly with the 
democratic camp in the Polish Emigration, to which Urquhart 
himself was most strongly opposed. ‘ Every means must be taken 
to separate Poland from the Revolutionary movements of Europe ’, 
the latter wrote in February 1863: the main object of the Polish 
democrats, on the other hand, was to link their cause with European 
revolution. Like the Poles of the Hétel Lambert, Urquhart re- 
garded Circassia—‘ a Poland with a seaboard which you can reach ’, 
he called it—as the key to the liberation of Poland.* The Polish 
democrats, however, considered any Circassian commitments as a 
harmful diversion of men and money from the main centre of 
action in Poland itself. For the Polish democrats, too, Austria 
was equally an enemy along with Russia and Prussia; Urquhart 
and the Polish conservatives, on the other hand, believed every 
effort should be made to win her support.‘ But the clue to this 
enigma lics in Lekawski’s close association over the last twelve years 
with young Joseph Cowen, the son of a wealthy Newcastle manu- 
facturer, whose ardent political radicalism—like that of Karl Marx, 
another of Urquhart’s curious political friendships of these years— 
was combined with an equally fervent hatred both of Lord 


‘The Expedition of the Chesapeak, p. 12. According to Prince Wl. Czartoryski, 
P.D.D. p. 367, the total cost of the expedition amounted to 125,000 francs, of which 
only 15,000 came from Polish sources. This latter sum, he writes, was ‘ handed over 
immediately to encourage the English ’. 

* Hansard, 4rd ser. clxx, cols. 1773, 1774. As the result of an address in the house 
of commons on 17 February 1863, extracts were published from official correspondence 
since 1856 ‘ respecting the Regulations issued by the Russian Government in regard 
to Trade on the Eastern Coast of the Black Sea’. (Accounts and Papers (47), \xxv, 349.) 

® See The Expedition of the Chesapeak, p. 10: ‘ There was absolutely nothing else in 
the world for the Poles to do save to aid the Circassians, and thus to obtain for them- 
selves a diversion, by enabling the Circassian flag to float on the Black Sea.’ 

* The Free Press, 4 March, 1 April 1863. Cf. The Expedition of the Chesapeak, p. 7. 
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Palmerston and of Tsarist Russia, which served as acommon bond 
with Urquhart.' It appears from Urquhart’s correspondence that 
Cowen was privy to the scheme to send arms to Circassia and that 
he had, indeed, contributed very handsomely to the expenses of 
the expedition. It was undoubtedly on Cowen’s recommendation, 
therefore, that Urquhart entrusted Lekawski with this mission.? 

Lekawski left London for Constantinople on 19 May. He 
wrote to his former employer just before his departure: ‘We 
intend to hoist a Polish flag in the Black Sea. This project I com- 
municate to you confidentially because your assistance will be 
required to assist Mr. Rogerson [a prominent Tyneside shipowner 
and industrialist] in providing us with [an] Alabama like Captain 
and Boat.’?* On arrival Lekawski soon fell foul of the influential 
Colonel Jordan, who was acting as intermediary with the Cir- 
cassians;* and continued misunderstandings between the two 
Poles were to have serious consequences for the success of the 
Circassian scheme. 

In addition, the long delay in the arrival from England of the 
promised vessel with its cargo of arms had begun to lower the 
prestige of Urquhart and his friends in the eyes of the waiting 
Circassians. The situation, too, among the Polish émigrés in 
Turkey, torn by factions and disputes and personal rivalries, was 
most obscure. Urquhart, therefore, decided for the third time that 
year to send a personal representative to Constantinople to try to 
straighten matters out before the expedition got under way. Again, 
as with Lekawski, his choice seems peculiarly inept. Major Poore,* 
the new emissary, had, as a Hussars officer, had experience of life in 
India, but he was quite out of his depth in Constantinople amid 
the deep waters of Turkish and Polish plotting. He was devoted 
to Urquhart’s ideas and interests, thoroughly honest and without 
guile, but totally incapable of unravelling the tangle of oriental 


' See my article ‘ Joseph Cowen and the Polish Exiles’, Slavonic and East European 
Review, xxxii. 52-69. For Marx and Urquhart, see Wiktor Weintraub, ‘ Marx, Pal 
merston i sprawa polska’, Ku/tura (Paris, 1950), no. 12/38, 51-69. 

® This seems clearly to be the correct interpretation of a letter from Mrs. Urquhart 
to Countess Zamoyska, 19 July 1863, U.B., LI. 4. In Constantinople Lekawski 
appears still to have kept up a vague connexion with Cowen’s firm (Lekawski to 
Urquhart, 9 July 1863, U.B., I.J. 9). 

* Lekawski to Cowen, 18 May 1863, Cowen Collection, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Central Reference Library, A. 715. Lekawski appears first to have become involved 
in preparations for the expedition during the first half of May, see A. 713, 714. 

* Lekawski to Urquhart, 8 June 1863, U.B., 1.J.9. On 29 October 1863 Lekawski 
wrote to Cowen that with Jordan and the supporters of the Hétel Lambert in Turkey 
‘I had either to co-operate or to fight. I preferred the last. And all my time was 
spent in fighting ’ (Cowen Collection, A. 717). 

* Lekawski to Urquhart, U.B., tbid.; Lekawski to Cowen, 11 June 1863, Cowen 
Collection, A. 716. Widerszal, op. cit. p. 203, states that at this period some of the 
Circassians would point significantly with their fingers at their foreheads on mention 
of Urquhart’s name. Unfortunately he does not give his authority for this story. 

*See M. C. Bishop, Memoir of Mrs. Urqubart (London, 1897), p. 189. 
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intrigue which had grown up around the proposed Circassian 
expedition. 

Major Poore arrived in Constantinople on 16 June. He at 
once got into touch with Jordan who, he wrote to Urquhart, 
‘impresses one favourably’. Jordan complained to him of 
Lekawski’s conduct,' and went on to suggest that someone with 
intimate knowledge of the situation—like Urquhart’s first emissary, 
Major Rolland—should come out, since this would also help to put 
an end to the constant quarrels between the Circassian chieftains. 
Unity of action among them was the paramountneed of the moment.? 

But unity of action was just what was lacking from the side 
of the organizers of the expedition. Influenced partly perhaps by ° 
Lekawski’s reports, and even more by the fact that in Jordan he 
saw a dangerous rival to his own undisputed control of affairs, 
Urquhart now began to have serious misgivings about the Polish 
agent. ‘There were, indeed, apart from a markedly different outlook 
on international affairs, at least three underlying causes of dissension 
between Urquhart and Jordan. In the first place, there existed a 
struggle between the two for influence over the impressionable 
Circassians;* mext came the Pole’s resentment at the greater 
financial resources at the Englishman’s disposal, which the latter’s 
agent, Lekawski, did his best to rub in;* and, finally, each side 
strongly disapproved of the contacts which the other had made 
with its enemies. In addition to his anger at Lekawski’s action in 
delivering over part of the Circassian arms to the Polish democrats, 
Jordan was also irritated by Urquhart’s negotiations with the 
Turcophil Michal Czajkowski (Sadyk Pasha), one of his predecessors 


' Among Jordan’s main charges against Lekawski was his close contact with two 
old friends, Franciszek Sokulski and Zygmunt Milkowski (famous in Polish literature 
under the pseudonym ‘T. T, Jez), who, as the representatives in Turkey of the Polish 
Democratic Society, were deadly enemies of Jordan and the Hétel Lambert. Acting 
entirely on his own initiative, Lekawski had given these friends permission to remove 
some rifles destined for Circassia and in part brought from England, which were being 
stored temporarily in the Government arsenal in Constantinople, and to transport 
them to Tulcea for use in the expedition the Polish democrats were planning to launch 
against Russia from the Danubian Principalities. (For the so-called Moldavian expedi- 
tion of July 1863, see Lewak, op. cit. pp. 166-73). In extenuation of his action Lekawski 
later claimed ‘ that small arms are not wanted by the Cs.’ But this was contested by 
the Circassians themselves, while Jordan was naturally furious over Lekawski’s 
conduct. See Major Poore to Mrs. Urquhart, 3 July 1863, U.B., 1.J. 9; Wydawnictwo 
materyaléw do bhistoryi powstania 1863-1864, v (Lw6w, 1894), 246; Jez-Milkowski, Od 
holebki przez tycia: Wspomnienia, ed. A. Lewak, iii (Cracow, 1937), 48; F. Sokulski, 
W kraju i nad Bosforem (1830-1881): Fragmenty tycia i listy, ed, Marian Tyrowicz 
(Wroclaw, 1951), p. 96. ‘It does not sound like a good scheme ’ was Major Poore’s 
comment when he heard of Lekawski’s action, which was also condemned in even 
stronger language by Prince W1. Czartoryski in a telegram to the Polish National 
Government in Warsaw, 14 July 1863, P.D.D. p. 296. 

* Poore to Mrs. Urquhart, 18 June 1863, U.B., LJ. 9. 

® Poore to Mrs, Urquhart, 2 July 1863, U.B., L.J. 9; Widerszal, op. cit. p. 203. 

* Lekawski to Urquhart, 9 July 1863, U.B., L.J. 9. Cf. WI. Czartoryski to Polish 
National Government (telegram), 14 July 1863, P.D.D. p. 296. 
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as Polish agent in Constantinople and since the Crimean war a 
bitter antagonist.!. Urquhart, on the other hand, was furious with 
Jordan for the support which he was giving to one of the Circassian 
leaders, Mohammed Amin, whom Urquhart regarded—as usual 
quite unjustly—as a Russian spy.* 

Nevertheless, after much effort, an agreed plan of action in 
regard to Circassia was at last threshed out at a meeting on 22 July 
between Major Poore and J. M. Millingen, the Sultan’s court 
physician,® representing Urquhart, and Jordan and Prince Witold 
Czartoryski, who had arrived in Constantinople in June,‘ from the 
Polish side. It was decided that: 


the arms . . . are to be used for the common good and not for 
one particular sect, that for the furtherance of this all the deputies 
should go with the arms; and as it is all important that a strong 
government be formed, and in furtherance of that that a Pole and 
Englishman should also go with them to see that they keep together 
and to enforce the unity of purpose.® 


But the compromise reached in Constantinople was to be rudely 
upset almost as soon as it had been reached. In London, Count 
Zamoyski had received a letter from Prince Witold containing the 
cryptic phrase: ‘ Bulwer knows all’. On learning the letter’s 
contents from the count, Urquhart’s fury knew no bounds. He 
hated Bulwer for his close association with Palmerston, and he 
feared that, as a result of the leakage, the vessel which was at last 
on its way from England might be stopped at Constantinople. It 


1 Widerszal, op. cit. p. 204, ‘1 liked what I saw of him’, Poore wrote to Urquhart 
after a lengthy talk with Czajkowski, 3 July 1863, U.B., 1.J. 9. Por Czajkowski, see 
Polski Slownik Biograficzny, iv. 155-9; also see Kel’siev, Raussky Vestnik, \xxxi. 538-41, 
for his close and friendly relations with the Circassians. At that time Czajkowski 
advocated a grand alliance of Poles, Ukrainians and Don Cossacks with the nations of 
Caucasia. 

*For Mohammed Amin, see Kavhkazshky Kalendar’, xvi (1861), 86 (quoted in Allen 
and Muratoff, op. cit. p. 68). He was a Chechen by birth and, as Shamyl’s emissary 
(naib), he had succeeded during the 1850's in bringing about a certain amount of order 
and central government among the Circassian tribes. Sce also Widerszal, op. cit. 
pp. 112, 113, 204, 213. (Cf. The Expedition of the Chesapeak, pp. 11-14.) Fearing that 
a civil war might result among the Circassians, since the semi-feudal, semi-patriarchal 
structure of Circassian society did not fit in easily with the Muridist theocratic democ- 
racy of Mohammed Amin, Jordan did not in fact make use of his services, even though 
he was probably the most capable of the Circassian leaders and the one most feared by 
the Russians. 

* For Millingen, see D.N.B. xiii (1909), 439, 440. Millingen, throughout, was in 
Urquhart’s confidence. His influence was especially useful in winning the support of 
prominent Turks. 

* For Prince Witold, see P.S.B. iv. 229, 230. Though older than Prince Wladyslaw, 
he loyally accepted his father’s wish for the younger son to succeed him as head of the 
Polish conservatives. Intelligent but lacking in will-power, Prince Witold was under 
the influence of Jordan’s more powerful personality. He was, too, on friendly terms 
with Sir Henry Bulwer, the British ambassador at the Porte. 

* Poore to Mrs. Urquhart, 22 July 1863, U.B., LJ. 9. 
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was ‘a case of betrayal’, he said, from one who had sworn to his 
friend, Major Rolland, to keep the secret of the expedition from 
the British and French embassies, On further reflection Zamoyski, 
who at first shared Urquhart’s alarm, thought that perhaps Jordan 
‘may have spoken only of what he and Prince Witold Cz. have 
been doing in Circassia for many years past, sending there men, 
arms and money, and trying to obtain help for them from the 
Turkish Government and the Foreign Embassies.’ Zamoyski wrote 
at once to Jordan to require him not to act against Urquhart in re- 
gard to the expedition to Circassia; but, the latter was warned, the 
final decision lay with Prince Wladyslaw, who had already requested 
that Urquhart’s agent, Lekawski, should put himself under Jordan’s 
orders, 

Urquhart’s wrath against Jordan, however, was not so easily 
placated.' There soon ensued a complete breach between Urquhart 
and Jordan— the agent of Sir Henry Bulwer’, ‘ Bulwer’s spy ’, as 
the former called him—and further accusations from Urquhart that 
Jordan had also divulged the secret of the expedition to the press 
only increased the bitterness between the two men. Urquhart had 
at first wanted ‘ to telegraph to Constantinople to stop the vessel ’; 
but he was restrained from this by the other backers of the venture. 
Instead, however, he proceeded to put forward a series of pre- 
posterous demands as conditions of his continued association with 
the scheme: ‘that no Pole should be sent with the expedition, 

. that Colonel Jordan should be removed from Constantinople ’ 
at once, and that his post as chief Polish agent should be left vacant. 
He informed the Hétel Lambert: ‘I now no longer fear the non- 
arrival of the vessel in Circassia. What I fear is its arrival, as it 
has by your act been converted into a Russian project.’* His 
relations, too, with Prince Wladyslaw Czartoryski, who continued 
to give Jordan his confidence, grew decidedly cooler; * and from 
now on he severed all connexion with the expedition, 

While Urquhart quarrelled at a distance with Jordan and the 
Hotel Lambert and Zamoyski attempted to keep the peace between 
the two sides,‘ the Chesapeak, with ‘a cargo . . . of six guns [and] 
a number of muskets with ammunition ’, after leaving Newcastle 
at the end of June, was making its way very slowly, by way of 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta and Greece, to Constantinople, 

Mrs. Urquhart to Major Poore, 19 July 1863; Mrs. Urquhart to Countess 
Zamoyska, 19 and 20 July 1863; Countess Zamoyska to Mrs. Urquhart, 20 July 1863, 
U.B., LJ. 9. The absence of any reference in the Foreign Office papers would seem 


to confirm Zamoyski’s explanation that Jordan had not actually betrayed the secret of 


the expedition to Bulwer—or perhaps Jordan in fact knew less about its details than 
Urquhart and Zamoyski imagined. 


® The Expedition of the Chesapeak, pp. 7-14. 


* Poore to Mrs. Urquhart, 11 August 1863; Poore to Urquhart, 14 August 1863, 
U.B., LJ. 9. 


* Jan Mohl to Zamoyski, 21 August 1863, Jeneral Zamoyshi, vi. 446. 
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where it finally arrived over two months later at the end of 
August.’ 

Once again the plan of the expedition was to undergo a change. 
Control now passed out of the hands of its English backers, with 
whom the initiative had lain till then, into those of the Poles of 
the Hoétel Lambert. Instead of merely loading the Chesapeak with 
further supplies of arms and ammunition for the Circassians when 
the ship reached Constantinople, as Urquhart had planned, Jordan 
and Prince Witold now arranged for the embarkation of a small 
force of Poles, whose special mission on arrival in Circassia was to 
be the formation of a Polish Legion from Polish prisoners already 
in Circassian hands as well as from future deserters from the 
Russian armies.* Colonel Klemens Przewlocki, a protegé of Jordan’s 
who had been responsible during the Crimean war for the organi- 
zation of a Cossack regiment on Turkish soil, was appointed to 
lead the expedition. On 31 August a party of seventeen men 
Przewlocki and six other Poles, two French officers, four Turks 
and four Circassians—boarded the Chesapeak; and, with the arms 
and ammunition sent from England by Urquhart and a complete 
outfit—uniforms and arms—for 150 men, provided out of his own 
pocket by Prince Witold for use by members of a future Polish 
Legion, the vessel set sail for Circassia.* 

Preparations for the expedition were well known among Polish 


émigré citcles in Turkey. The Turks themselves, though unwilling 
to risk an open breach with Russia without material backing from 
the western Powers, had, however, turned a blind eye to the 
activities of the Poles and Circassians.‘ 


1 Stevens (British Consul at Trebizond) to Russell, 7 September 1863, P.O. 78/1775; 
Stevens to Bulwer, 25 September 1863, no. 13, F.O. 195/762; WI. Czartoryski to 
Polish National Government, 7 October 1863, P.D.D. p. 367, where Liverpool is 
named as the port of departure. But Stevens, who had seen the ship’s papers, is more 
likely to be accurate. Ignacy Plichta to Polish National Government, 27 October 
1863, P.D.D. p. 472, states that the delay in the ship’s arrival was ‘ due to the dilatori- 
ness of the English captain’. Captain Campbell was apparently a drunkard (Lekawski 
to Cowen, 29 October 1863, Cowen Collection, A. 717). 

* WI. Czartoryski to Polish National Government, 7 October 1863, P.D.D. p. 368 
Cf. Sokulski, op. cit. p. 116; Lekawski to Cowen, 29 October 1863, Cowen Collection 
A. 717. Some 35-40,000 men of the Russian armies of the Caucasus appear to have 
been raised within the pre-1772 Polish boundaries. See Kel’siev, ‘ Ispoved’’, p. 261; 
Stevens to Russell, 10 October 1863, no. 29, P.O. 78/1775. 

* P.D.D. loe. cit. Przewlocki was provisionally appointed leader of the expedition 
some weeks before it actually set sail, see W1. Czartoryski to Polish National Govern 
ment (telegram), 13 August 1863, P.D.D. p. 434. The ship was cleared from Con 
stantinople for Galatz, but instead, as Novikov, the Russian chargé d'affaires, com 
plained, she made at once for Trebizond (Bulwer to Stevens, 18 September 1863, 
no. 3, F.O. 78/1738). 

* According to letters from Bulwer to Russell, Russell Papers, Public Record 
Office, 30/22.92 (quoted in part in Widerszal, op. cit. pp. 208, 209): ‘ The idea of 
relieving Circassia would be a great inducement [i.c. to Turkey to enter if war broke 
out against Russia], and domestically speaking every Turk who has a Circassian wife 
would gain considerably in his household comfort by taking part in the conflict which 
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News, too, of the preparations soon reached the Russians, 
who reinforced their naval patrols around the Circassian coasts with 
twelve corvettes with six guns each. Shadowed by the Russians, 
therefore, the Chesapeak, still flying the British flag, reached 
Trebizond on 5 September.? Here the Poles had stationed their 
own agent, Podhajski, whose task was to expedite supplies for the 
Circassians; and here, too, some pro-Circassian Turks had ‘a 
depot of powder . . . for transfer to Circassia’. The Russian 
consul, Machenine, forewarned of the Chesapeak’s arrival, had at 
once requested the British consul Stevens’s assistance ‘ pour 
empécher un commerce interlope aussi nuisible aux interéts de 
l’Angleterre qu’a ceux de la Russie’. Stevens, who seems to have 
looked with a fairly friendly eye on the whole enterprise, was able 
to refuse on the grounds that the ship had already departed from 
Trebizond without any communication with the consulate.4 Two 
days later, however, on 7 September, the Chesapeak returned; and 


has so long been raging [/.¢. in Circassia] ’ (23 July 1863). ‘ The [Turkish] Cabinet 
is rather divided; a portion being for neutrality—but the temptation of delivering 
Circassia would not eventually be resisted. . . . I have little doubt that the result of 
that war would be the independence of Poland and Circassia but there would be pre- 
cautions to take against aggrandizement of France’ (6 August 1863). C/. Prince 
Witold Czartoryski to Prince W1. Czartoryski, 17 September 1863, Wydawnictwo mater- 
yaléw do bistoryi powstania 1863~1864, v. 323. See also Lekawski to Cowen, 11 June 
1863, Cowen Collection, A. 716. 

1 Lekawski to Cowen, 29 October 1863, Cowen Collection, A. 717. 

® Stevens to Russell (confidential), 6 September 1863, F.O. 78/1775. 

* Widerszal, op. cit. p. 205; Poore to Mrs. Urquhart, 26 July 1863, U.B., LJ. 9. 

*Machenine to Stevens and Stevens to Machenine (copies), 5 September 1863, 
F.O. 78/1775. Since there was a likelihood of a similar situation arising in the near 
future Stevens wrote to Bulwer on 10 September, no. 9, F.O. 195/762, to ask what 
should be his line of conduct in future in such a case. While approving his action 
over the Chesapeak, Bulwer, who had already received complaints about Stevens’s 
conduct from Novikov, the Russian chargé d’affaires at Constantinople, replied: 
‘We should not be justified in refusing to allow a British Vessel to be searched or, 
if necessary, detained [i.c. on a formal requisition being made by the Turkish authori- 
ties}, since our refusal might involve the Turkish Empire in serious discussions with a 
neighbouring state without any fault or connivance on the part of the Ottoman Authori- 
ties’, (Bulwer to Russell, 18 September 1863, no. 421; Bulwer to Stevens (copy) 18 
September 1863, no. 3, F.O. 78/1738.) Stevens, however, continued to have certain 
reservations about such a policy. He wrote: ‘1 myself think that neither the local 
Authorities nor any one else has a right to interfere with a vessel whose papers are in 
order. The Local Authorities should simply consider the vessel’s cargo as one in 
transit for another country and might have a right to place guards on board to watch 
that nothing is landed on the Turkish Territory, leaving the Russians to watch their 
own waters.’ (Stevens to E. M. Erskine, chargé d’affaires at Constantinople, 10 
October 1863, F.O. 195/762.) Later Stevens’s conduct over the Chesapeak and Bulwer’s 
instructions were confirmed by the Foreign Secretary, who added: ‘ It is desirable 
however .. . to act with very great caution and discretion, even in the exceptional 
cases in which his [/.. Stevens’s] assistance is invoked by the proper territorial 
authority.’’ (Russell to Bulwer, 14 October 1863, no. 457, F.O. 195/748.) But if a 
British ship ‘ carried munitions of war to Circassians, Russia might seize her on high 
seas’, was the Foreign Office’s comment on Stevens’s letter to Russell, 10 September 
1863, F.O. 78/1775. For the documents on the British attitude to ‘ Trade on coast 
of Circassia’ from 1834~63, see F.O. 65/654, 97/344, 97/350. 
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Stevens then gave its captain some friendly advice concerning the 
risks he was running in the affair, advice which fell indeed upon 
willing ears, since Captain Campbell was apparently already anxious 
to escape Russian surveillance by severing his connexions with the 
Poles.'. In the meantime the Russian consul had in fact been 
unable to persuade the Turkish authorities to take steps to con- 
fiscate the arms. On the following day, Stevens reported: ‘ The 
Chesapeak was discovered at anchor in the Bay of Coveta, five miles 
to the East of Trebizond; there I learn she discharged three guns 
and some gun carriages and other articles into a native coasting 
lighter, and . . . towed it out to sea some six or cight miles and 
there casting her off returned to this port.’* 

With the friendly neutrality of the British consul and with the 
connivance of his colleague, the French consul, and of the Turkish 
authorities, and despite the faint heartedness of Captain Campbell, 
the Poles were able to continue on their way to Circassia unimpeded. 
The party succeeded once again in evading the Russian patrols and 
safely reached the Circassian coast at Vardan around the middle of 
the month. Here they were met by Ubykh tribesmen who, how- 
ever, suffering by this time from hunger and demoralization, had 
expected the arrival of a whole army and were consequently bitterly 
disappointed at the very meagre proportions of the expedition.’ 

Meanwhile Prince Witold, having obtained considerable funds 


from a semi-official source in France, and wishing further to imple- 
ment his ambitious Circassian plans, had bought ‘a British Steam 
Tug called the Samson, to be used . . 


on some similar errand ’ 
to that of the Chesapeak. A Captain Magnan, a French adventurer 


sent out to Constantinople by Prince Wladyslaw Czartoryski to 
help organize communications with Circassia, had, Bulwer reported, 
‘paid nearly twice as much as she is worth’ for the ship. On 


* Stevens to Russell (confidential), 7 September 1863, P.O. 78/1775. 

* Stevens to Russell (confidential), 10 September 1863, P.O. 78/1775. From 
Stevens’s letter of 7 September it would seem as if part of the Chesapeak's cargo had 
already been transferred to the lighter on 5 September. 


his lighter had been pur 
chased by the Poles. 


* Stevens to Russell, 25 September 1863, F.O. 78/1775. For the party’s journey 
from Constantinople to Circassia, see also Lewak, op. cit. pp. 163, 164, 176-9. 

* Bulwer to Russell, 18 September 1863, no. 421, P.O. 78/1738; WI. Czartoryski 
to Polish National Government, 7 October 1863, P.D.D. p. 368; Plichta to National 


Government, 27 October 1863, P.D.D. p. 372. See also Widerszal, op. cit. pp. 206, 210. 


50,000 francs was paid down at once towards the ship’s total cost. French 


generosity in providing such lavish funds was due to the fact that the Poles’ Circassian 
plans (see Widerszal, op. cit. pp. 208, 209; Lewak, op. cit. p. 177) fitted in with Napoleon 
IIl’s projected transfer of territory from Turkey to Austria, and Turkey’s compensa- 


tion at Russia’s expense in the Caucasus, in exchange for the establishment of a Polish 


State to include Galicia. The scheme, however, had to be dropped owing to the 


opposition of England, Prussia and Austria, as well as of the Turks and the South 


Slavs, who were most concerned. For a similar proposal put forward by Palmerston 


in 1854, see A. j. P. Taylor, The Struggle for Mastery in Europe 1844-1918 (Oxford, 
1954), Pp. 67. 
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news of Captain Campbell’s turning round at Trebizond and return- 
ing to Constantinople the Samson set sail for Trebizond, where it 
arrived on 25 September.! Here, however, the crew heard that 
Przewlocki’s party had reached the Circassian coast safely: the 
Samson, therefore, turned back to Constantinople. 

In the calculations of the Hétel Lambert, however, the vessel 
was destined to form a base upon which a Polish fleet might be 
built up in the Black Sea from captured Russian vessels. But as a 
beginning, at least 300,000 francs was needed.*? This clearly was 
not forthcoming. The insurrectionary Government in Poland was 
already exhausted by the unequal struggle; within a few weeks 
Napoleon III was to show clearly that France no longer seriously 
considered the establishment of an independent Poland; the Turks, 
disturbed after the Trebizond episode at the possibility of com- 
plications with Russia, could not be budged from their neutrality; 
support from private individuals in England was greatly hampered 
by the breach between Urquhart and the Hotel Lambert; * even 
Captain Magnan, in whom so much hope had been placed, proved 
a sorry failure and succeeded only in involving the Poles in un- 
necessary expense and unpleasantness; and, finally, the departure 
of Prince Witold from Turkey on account of sickness, and the 
increasingly bitter quarrels of Jordan with the other Polish émigrés 
in Turkey, leading to his replacement in November 1863 by Oksza- 
Orzechowski, who was less interested in Circassian affairs, meant 
the removal of the two persons most intimately connected with the 
Circassian schemes. ‘Towards the end of the year the Polish insur- 
rectionary Government, losing all hope of intervention on the part 
of France, England or Austria, reversed its previous course, which 
had had the strong backing of the Hétel Lambert, and began to 
veer towards the policy, advocated throughout by the Polish 
democrats, of alliances with the Hungarian and Italian revolu- 
tionaries, which were in fact concluded in March and June 1864. 
The influence of the Hétel Lambert on Polish diplomatic action 
abroad began to decline, and its Circassian schemes receded into 
the background. 

Nevertheless, the Samson having been sold, the Hétel Lambert 
had proceeded to acquire another vessel in England. But the 
whole affair ended in a fiasco; en route for the east, the ship was 
confiscated in February 1864 by the Spanish authorities at the 
request of the Russian embassy. The Hétel Lambert’s dream of 


1P.D.D. p. 468; Stevens to Russell, 26 September 1863, no. 25, F.O. 78/1775. 
The Samson, which had originated from South Shields, was commanded by a Mr. 
F. W. Cumming. ‘I have every reason to believe the Samson is employed in the 
Service of Poland like the Chesapeak’, the British consul in Trebizond reported. 

* P.D.D. pp. 368, 369, 373. 3 Cf. The Free Press, 4 February 1864. 

* See my article in S/avonic and East European Review, loc. cit. pp. 65-7. The name of 
the ship is given variously as Princesse, Kosciuszko, and Kilinski, 
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regaining Polish independence by way of the Caucasus was finally 
shattered. 

In the following month Przewlocki’s expedition, after hanging 
on in Circassia for six months, had at last to leave the country. 
Epidemics and famine among the Circassians, the meagreness of 
the reinforcements and supplies brought, which served to heighten 
the tribesmen’s suspicions already aroused through repeated dis- 
appointments over promised aid from Turkey and the west, and 
a smaller number than had been expected of Polish prisoners of 
war and deserters, on whom so much reliance had been placed by 
Jordan and the Hotel Lambert, all these things resulted in the 
failure of the expedition. It had arrived in fact several months 
if not several years—too late to alter the outcome of the Russian 
campaign. 

In August 1863 the Abadzekhs had had to come to terms with 
the Russians and, henceforth, the whole weight of resistance rested 
on the Shapsughs and Ubykhs alone. In November, however, the 
Poles in conjunction with the tribesmen had managed to defeat the 
Russians in battle. But the reinforcements, which the Circassians 
in Constantinople had been begging for throughout the winter, 
were not forthcoming. In the spring of 1864, therefore, while the 
Polish party succeeded in evading the Russians and making its 
escape from the country, those Circassians who still remained 
independent finally surrendered.' The capture by the Russians of 
the Circassian stronghold of Kbaada on 21 May 1864 marked the 
end of the Caucasian Wars.? 

The fall of Circassia, the abandonment of the struggle by the 


tribesmen of the area and the consequent loss of their independence, 


resulted in a tragic exodus of tens of thousands from their native 
mountains. The Circassians, rendered desperate by attempts to 
re-settle them in other areas and fiercely jealous of their indepen 
dence, preferred to emigrate in large numbers to Turkey rather 
than to remain under Russian rule. It has been estimated that, 
altogether, some 400,000 Circassians emigrated to Turkey during 
the 1860’s and 1870’s. The countryside became deserted and the 
life of the tribesmen abruptly broken up.* The Circassians ceased 


1 Widerszal, op. cit. pp. 214-18; Lewak, op. cit. pp. 176-81. C/. Kel’siev, Russhy 
Vesinik, \xxxiv. 152. For the conflict which appears to have arisen between the 
Polish Agency in Constantinople and the insurrectionary Government's Department 
for the Ruthenian Territories (Wydvial Wykonawee y Ziem Ruskich), both of which 
claimed authority over Przewlocki’s expedition in the Caucasus, see P.D.D. pp. 14 
378 * Bol’ shaya Sovetshaya Entsiklopediya, xix (1954), 27 

* M. N. Pokrovsky, Diplomatiya i voiny tsarskoy Rossii v XIX stoletii (Moscow, 19234), 
p. 229; Istoriya SSSR, ed. M. V. Nichkina, ii (Moscow, 1949), 281. Only a small 
number of the Circassians chose resettlement on the Kuban According to Fadeev, 
op. cit. p. 96, the English urged the Circassians to emigrate in order ‘ to use them at 
a future date in the struggle against Russia’. For British interest in the fate of the 
refugees, sec The Times, 27 May and 8 July 1864; Hansard, 4rd ser. cls col, 1047 


clxxvi, cols, 2081, 2082; Free Press, 1 June 1864; Widerszal, op. ct. 5 
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to be a nation before they had achieved statehood and, henceforth, 
the importance of Circassia as a factor in international politics 
belonged to the past. 

The protagonists of the Circassian cause in the west—Urquhart 
and his school, on the one hand, and the Poles of the Hétel Lambert, 
on the other—had urged, first, that the tribesmen formed the last 
barrier in the way of a Russian advance towards Persia and India. 
They were, secondly, a freedom-loving people fighting for their 
liberties against imperialist aggression. In the third place, their 
struggle was thought to provide an unequalled opportunity for a 
united effort with the Poles, the only other people within the 
Russian empire still actively resisting incorporation. 

Formidable objections, however, could be raised to such argu- 
ments. The Urquhartites, who tended to paint an idealized 
picture of the Circassians divorced from reality, at the same tite 
exaggerated the importance of their struggle in holding up a 
Russian advance towards India. Anti-imperialists, too, might well 
argue that the colonial policies of England and France in Africa 
and Asia were as morally reprehensible as the methods used by the 
Russians to subdue the wild Circassian tribesmen. Finally, as the 
Polish democrats for instance claimed, Caucasian ventures, on 
which the Hétel Lambert put so much weight, might rightly be con- 
sidered, at least for the Poles themselves, an unjustifiable diversion 
of resources from the struggle in Poland and unlikely to yield 
results commensurate with the effort expended. Expectations of 
mass desertions of Poles from the Russian armies in the Caucasus 
were not in fact fulfilled. 

The attempt made in the early sixties to prolong Circassian 
resistance by bringing help from the west had clearly been from 
the British side, both in its inception and execution, the work of 
private individuals like Urquhart, supported by a small number of 
wealthy backers in such centres of industry as Newcastle or Sheffield, 
and not the result of Government action. Undoubtedly the hope 
of obtaining material assistance from England was an important 
factor in persuading the Circassians to continue their resistance. 
But in fact, even from private sources in the west, help was meagre 
and slow to arrive. From the British Government the tribesmen 
obtained no aid at all; the Turks merely preserved a friendly 
neutrality, fear of Russia preventing them from doing more than 
turn a blind eye to the activities of Polish émigrés and Circassian 
deputies on their soil; while Napoleon III and Drouyn de Lhuys, 
though more favourable to Circassian ventures than Palmerston or 
Russell, were likewise unprepared to make definite commitments. 


' Circassians played a minor part in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. But, as a 
result of emigration and resettlement, no rising was possible such as then took place 
in Daghestan and Chechnia. See Allen and Muratoff, op. cit. passim. 
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The British Government, indeed, had not given its approval to 
the attempt to bring about complications with Russia through a 
revival of the Circassian question. While it refrained from officially 
recognizing claims to Circassia on the part of Russia, whose diffi- 
culties there may not have been entirely unwelcome, it was at the 
same time unwilling to pursue an active policy in the area such as 
Urquhart and his friends advocated, unless a general alteration in 
the status quo should first occur either as a result of a European war 
or by peaceful change. Support and encouragement for the Cir 
cassians during the final years of their struggle against Russia was 
the result of co-operation between Urquhart and his followers in 
England, the Poles of the Hétel Lambert, and the Circassian 
deputies. It had been entirely the outcome of what may be termed 
private diplomacy. 


Perer Brock. 


After this article was already set up in type, a reversion seems to have taken 
place in Russia to the position occupied by Soviet historians prior to 1950 (see supra 
p. 401). ‘In elucidating the history of the nations of the Caucasus in the nineteenth 
century,’ writes A. M. Pikman, (‘O borb’e kavkazskikh gortsev s tsarskimi koloniz 
atorami’, Voprosy Istorii, 1956, no. 4, 75-84), ‘a deviation from the Marxist-Leninist 
conception of such questions has occurred in a number of instances during recent 
years’. Marx and Engels had taken a diametrically opposite view on the subject 
to these writers. ‘ Attacking Tsarist Russia, Marx came forward in defence of the 
Caucasian mountaineers.’ He attacked the British and Turkish Governments not at 
all for intervening on their behalf but, on the contrary, for not doing so effectively 
enough. ‘ Marx and Engels were well aware of the connexions between the moun 
taineers and England and Turkey. But they never condemned them on this account.’ 
Anyhow, why should not a small people fighting for their freedom seek aid wherever 
they can find it ? ‘In reality, though, there was much more talk of assistance than 
actual help from the side of England and Turkey.’ Criticizing a recent article by 
A. V. Fadeev, ‘O vnutrenney sotsial‘noy baze myuridistskogo dvizheniya na Kavkaze 
v xix veke ’, ibid. 1955, no. 6, 67-77, which still on the whole maintains the thesis of 
the reactionary and foreign-inspired nature of Muridism under the leadership of 
Shamyl, Pikman calls such a wholesale condemnation ‘ contrary to the facts’. ‘ Such 
assertions ’, he concludes, ‘ are the expression of an imperialist outlook (ve/iAoderzhavnye 
ustanovki), and do not contribute to strengthening friendship between the peoples 
Let us have done with the falsification of the history of the [independence] movement 
of the Caucasian mountaineers.” An editorial note inserted at the end of the article 
while maintaining the beneficial results of the incorporation of the Caucasian nation 
alities into the Russian Empire, condemns recent views as to the reactionary character 
of their struggle against Tsardom as erroneous, and it calls for a fuller discussion of 
the whole question in future issues of the journal. 
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Notes and Documents 


Curia Tremure 


In the published List of Court Rolls at the Public Record Office ! 
two rolls of the foreign hundred of Somerton, co. Somerset, one for 
15 Henry VI (S.C. 2/200/33) and one for 31-36 Henry VIII (S.C. 
2/200/34), are described respectively as records of ‘ Tremura, Hun- 
dreds and Sheriffs’ Tourns’ and of ‘ Hundreds, Courts and Curiae 
Tremurae’. ‘There are indications that this oddly named court may 
represent a local survival of a primitive institution of more than local 
interest and importance. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the court was held three 
times a year. An account? rendered jointly by the reeve of the 
manor of Somerton and the bailiff of the borough records under the 
heading perquicita hundredi for the year 2 Richard III the perquisites 
of three fremure held on 15 October, 9 January, and 18 April, 
besides two hundreda legalia on 19 September and 20 April and eleven 
hundreda. The court rolls record in 34-35 Henry VIII a s¢remura 
held on 13 October, 9 January, and 10 April and in the following 
year a curia tremure held on 15 October, 9 January and 28 April, in 
addition to law-hundreds at Michaelmas and Hockday and ordinary 
hundreds at more or less three-weekly intervals. In these years the 
tremura was always held on a separate day from the hundredum 
legale or curia legalis hundredi; but in 15 Henry VI the sremure 
coincided in date with the law-hundreds for Michaelmas and 
Hockday terms, though the records of the two courts were kept 
distinct. The business transacted at a /remura consisted wholly 
of the appearances of tithingmen and presentments made by them, 
without the pleas ef debt and trespass which are dealt with in the 
ordinary courts or the affirmation by twelve jurors of breaches of the 
peace presented by the tithings, which is an additional feature of the 
law-hundreds. Entries for two successive tithings at the Michael- 
mas ¢remura of 15 Henry VI may serve as a sample: 


Charleton Decennarius ibidem, qui venire tenetur cum tota 
decenna sua, venit et presentat defalt’ xij hominum 
(xij d.); et quod Johannes Hunington’ j (perdonatur 
misericordie per senescallum) Johannes Brompton’ j (perdonatur 
ij Ss. ilij d. per senescallum) Johannes Ball j (iiij d.) braciarunt 
et fregerunt assisam servisie. Ideo in misericordia. 
Et quia idem decennarius non fecit vigiliam tempore 
statuto (xij d.) ideo in misericordia cum tota decenna 

sua. 


1 | Lists and Indexes, vi. 287 
* P.R.O. Ministers’ Accounts 974/6, rot. 2d. 
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Kingesdon’ Decennarius ibidem, qui venire tenetur cum tota 
decenna sua, venit se V® cum toto homagio de 
Cary; et presentat defalt’ iij hominum (iij d.) 
Ideo in misericordia, Et quod Ricardus Hylberd’ j 
vij d. (iiij d.) braciavit et fregit assisam servisie. Et quia 
idem decennarius non fecit vigiliam tempore statuto, 
ideo in misericordia, Vacat, quia non debet vigiliam 
ex antiqua consuctudine. 


The only distinctive features here are the obligation of the tithing- 
man to come ‘ with his whole tithing ’, which yielded amercements 
of 1d. a head for defaulters, and his payment, at Michaelmas only, 
of 12d. (perhaps equivalent to ‘ ward-penny ’) for neglect of a 
service of ward which was apparently never performed. Evidently, 
then, the fremura was a formal survival, for purely financial 
purposes, of a general muster of the tithings, in other words, a 
view of frankpledge in its original significance, not yet merged 
with the law-hundred or sheriff’s tourn. In the fifteenth century 
this merger was so much a matter of course that in the Somerton 
roll the record of a law-hundred, as distinct from a ¢remura, is headed 
Hundredum legale cum visu franci plegii et turno vicecomitis. 

No earlier records from Somerton have been found to throw any 
further light on fremura. From the Hundred rolls! we learn 
simply that Somerton hundred was an ancient demesne of the Crown 
* multifariously alienated and dismembered ’, and that withdrawal of 
the suit of one tithing meant an annual loss of 12d. Royal grants 
of the hundred in 1265 and 1270? give no particulars of the 
appurtenances. 

More precise information is forthcoming from three Devon 
hundreds also pertaining to ancient demesne. The hundred of 
Ermington was granted by Henry I to Maud Peverel and remained in 
the hands of her descendants, so that John Peverel in 1281 could 
show no warrant for it but ‘immemorial tenure’.* In 1301 * 
it was conveyed by a feoffee of Gilbert Fizestiefne 


cum tremura manerii de Modbyry et aliorum maneriorum predicti 
hundredi, horderespeny, balliva, bedellaria ac eciam sectis liberorum 
hominum et decennariorum et aliorum qui ad predictum hundredum 
sectas debent . . . una cum presentacionibus decennariorum ad tres 
quindecimos dies per annum. 


The cryptic phase ad tres quindecimos dies (which the Calendar trans- 


lates ‘ at three fortnightly days ’) is elucidated by an inquisition of 


1 Rot. Hund. ii, 121. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, p. 420; Cal. Charter Rolls, ii. 143 

* Rot. Hund. i. 69; Placita de Quo Warranto, p. 174 

* Charter Roll, 31 Edward 1, m. 2. The Calendar (iii. 46) translates tremura as 
*‘multure’, and the word accordingly appears with this meaning in the Medieval 
Latin Word-List in company with tremellum, ‘ hopper of a mill’ 
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13041 in which the jurors, without mentioning the word /remura, 
testify as follows concerning Gilbert son of Stephen and his ances- 
tors, who had held the manor of Ermington with the foreign 
hundred of the honor of Plympton since the Conquest: 


Habuerunt ...in hundredo forinseco de Ermynton’ omnia 
placita que ad visum franci plegii pertinent de decennis de Neweton ’” 
[etc.] . . . ac que quidem placita debent presentari apud Ermynton’ 
per decennarios supradictos et eorum decennas ter in anno, videlicet 
ad quintum decimum diem post Natale ct ad quintum decimum diem 
post Pascha et ad quintum decimum dicm post festum Sancti 
Michaelis, ad quos tres quindecimos dies predicti decennarii cum 
corum decennis debent venire ad presentaciones suas faciendas sine 
summonicione. . . . Habuerunt eciam de predictis decennis . . . 


novendecim solidos et quinque denarios annui redditus ad Pascha 
qui vocantur Horderespeny. 


Clearly these three terms, including the rather unusual quinzaine 
ot Christmas, correspond exactly to the dates of the Somerton 
tremura. Since the jurors speak of this tri-annual court as part of 
the established custom of the hundred, it may well have been one of 
the consuetudines hundreti mentioned in Domesday Book (i. 100) 
as pertaining to the manor of Ermington. The name /remura 
remained in current use here at any rate till 1385, when the bailiff 
of Ermington accounted ‘ de placitis et perquisitis xiij curiarum cum 
tremura de Kellebury tent’ ibidem hoc anno’, apparently with 
reference to a manorial rather than a hundredal court.? 

Under East Budleigh hundred, which remained in the hands of 
the Crown, we read in the Hundred Rolls : # 


Dicunt [juratores] de thu[thin]ga de Gydesham, quod [sic] nunc est 
Marie de Lomen’ de feodo dicti comitis [Gloucestrie], quod non 
respondet baillivo hundredi predicti post festum Sancti Michaelis ad 
tremur’ prout consuevit per prohibicionem baillivi comitis predicti 
eadem racione et ab eodem tempore [/.e. xx annis elapsis pro eo quod 
est de feodo dicti comitis] ad dampnum Regis per annum xij d. 


Et nichilominus subtraxerunt xviijd. annuos de Horderesyft 
consuctos. 


Though this passage mentions only the Michaelmas /remura, it 
seems likely that here again it was held thrice yearly, since other 
tithings are specifically said to owe three suits a year to this hundred.‘ 
Later the ¢remura evidently merged with the law-hundred, which in 


the fifteenth century was held here, as also in Ermington, thrice 
yearly.® 


1 Chancery Inq. Misc. 62/19 (Calendar, no. 1914); ¢f. Cal. Charter Rolls, iii. 40. 
*P.R.O. Min. Acc. 827/34. 


* Rot. Hund. i. 92, corrected from manuscript (S.C.6, Devon 9); ¢f. Just. Itin 
1/184, rot. 27. 

* Placita de Quo Warranto, p. 178 (Salcombe); Just. Itin. ¥/184, rot. 27 (Otterington). 

* P.R.O, Court Rolls 166/19-21; 167/25. 
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Lastly, sremure of some sort were evidently held in the hundred of 
Teignbridge, which was alienated in two moieties by Henry II.' 
In an action brought by the king in 1240 against master Walter of 
Skyredon [Skerraton in Dean Priors, Stanbridge hundred] for 
withdrawal of suit due from his land every three weeks to Teign- 
bridge hundred, it was stated as an additional charge that ‘ baillivus 
hundredi solebat facere trem’ per minora intervalla quam ipse 
modo tenet, quod ei similiter subtraxit’.? Walter maintained, and 
an assize jury afterwards confirmed, that his land was held by 
serjeanty * and owed no suit, and that ‘ ballivus hundredi de Tengge- 
brigge nunquam debuit nec consuevit tremare in predicta terra ’ 

The association of suit at two of these hundreds with ‘ horder’s 
penny’ or ‘ horder’s gift’ links it with the pre-Conquest borders, 
who are regarded by Professor Cam as predecessors of the heredi 
tary hundred bailiffs characteristic of Devonshire. The payment 
of Horderesgeve (horderisgildum or gildum hordagi) by the tithingman 
of Roveridge to Axminster hundred suggests that a /remura may 
have been held here also.* Possible indications from other Devon 
hundreds are afforded by the occurrence of three /awedayes (i.¢. 
law-hundreds) a year instead of the normal two at Colyton in 1259 
and the apparent distinction between /aghedayes and sithingdayes at 
Shirwell in 1228.6 In any case, from the sporadic appearance of 
this obsolescent name for an institution which was itself obsolescent, 
it is a fair inference that both name and institution were of consider 
able antiquity. 

This view is further strengthened by a consideration of the origin 
of the words ¢remura and tremare. 1n the absence of any plausible 
etymology from Latin or French, it may be suggested that /remura 
is a Latinized form (analogous to faldura, wallura, watlura, &c.) of 
the English word ‘trimming’ This is strongly supported by the 
use in Suffolk of the compound borh-treming to denote ‘ view of 
frankpledge ’ in the strict sense of a periodical review of the tithings 
and enrolment of new members as they came of age.” In Bedford 
shire a court baron held at Leighton Buzzard on 21 May 1635, 
is termed ‘Le Triming Day ’;* and the earliest court roll for 
Leighton Buzzard preserved in the Bedfordshire County Record 
Office * includes records of a ‘ Visus franci plegii (or ‘ Visus cum 


1 Rot. Hund. i. 81. 

5 Cy. Book of Fees, ii. 1188. 

® Oliver, Monasticon Exon., pp. 462, 366, 370 
no. 457 (Cannington hundred, Somerset). 

* Feet of Fines, Devon (Devon and Cornwall Rec. Soc.) nos. 614, 730; ¢f. Curia Repis 
Rolls x. 299. There were also three law-hundreds a year in Huntspill hundred, 
Somerset, in 1224; see Curia Regis Roll 85, rot. 33(2). 

7 Cf. Professor Cam’s article ‘ Visus de Bortreming ’, ante, xxxviii, 244-7 


* V.C.H. Beds. iii. 404; Cf. Cam, The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls, p. 126 n. 
* D).D.K.K. 619. 


? Curia Regis Roll 121, rot. 3. 
* Ante, xivii, 472 
See also Calendar of Ing. P.M. iv. 
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curia’) . . . yvocatus Tromyngday tentus . . . die Jovis in septi- 
mana Pentecostes ’ in the years 1394-98. The proceedings consisted 
largely of the usual presentations by constables and tithingmen and 
included numerous fines ‘ pro secta curie relaxanda usque ad festum 
Pentecostes (or ‘ usque ad Tromyngday ’) proxime sequens ’. The 
resemblance to the Somerton fremura is obvious. A final piece of 
evidence, from Devon itself, is provided by an entry in the Va/or 
Eeclesiasticus* relating to the manor of Hatherleigh in Black 
Torrington hundred: ‘ inde solutum domino de Blaketoriton 
pro quadam [sic] annuali redditu vocato a Trymmyng Rent annuatim 
imperpetuum viijs. iiijd.” Such a payment must surely have 
originated as a commutation of suit at a ‘ trimming ” or ‘ tremura ’. 
The verb ‘ to trim ”’ has been commonly employed with a variety 
of meanings since about 1550. The Anglo-Saxon ¢rymman is also 
well attested. In one passage in the Anglo-Saxon Laws it is 
associated with pledges: ‘ Trymme he eal mid wedde pat pat he 
behate ’ (Let him [the bridegroom] confirm with a pledge all that he 
promises).2. In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle it occurs twice under 
1052,* in the sense of ‘ arraying ’ troops (‘seo landfyrde . . . try- 
medon hy be pam strande ’) and of ‘ arranging ’ hostages (‘ tremede 


gislas ’), both comparable to the enrolment and mustering of pledges 
in tithings. But ir Middle English the verb was so rare that the 
Oxford Dictionary cannot produce a single example of it. It is thus 


highly improbable that it was adopted independently in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century in areas as far apart as Suffolk and South 
Devon in the same technical and highly specialized sense. The 
evidence suggests rather that it was the established English term 
for the institution which the Normans called vewwe de fraunc plege, 
and thus lends support to the theory that the institution itself 
existed in some form before the Norman Conquest.* 

It is tempting to speculate further. If the obligation to ‘ trim’ 
the tithings was imposed throughout the south of England late in 
the Anglo-Saxon period, it would naturally fall on some existing 
institution. In some districts this may have been, as suggested 
by the Laws of Henry I,° a form of law-hundred—a special meeting 
of the hundred-court held twice a year like the shire-moot. In the 
south-west, however, it would seem to have been a court held three 
times a year like the borough-moot. At Somerton and elsewhere 
it may actually have been the borough-moot. From the evidence 


1 Vol. ii. 381; Cf. Oliver, Monasticon Exon., p. 108. 

* W'i/mannes Bewedding 5 (Liebermann, Gesetze der Abgelsachsen, i. 442); of. ante, 
XXXVill, 246 

* Ed. Earle and Plummer, i. 181. 

‘Cs. W. A. Morris, The Frankpledge System, p. 114. 

> | eves Henrici, 8, 1 (Liebermann, i. 554): ‘ Bis in anno conveniant in hundredum 
suum quicunque liberi . . . ad dinoscendum scilicet inter cetera si decanie plene sint 
vel qui, quomodo, qua ratione recesserint vel supercreverint.’ 
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of the London folk-moot, it might be inferred that the three annual 
meetings of the borough-moot enjoined by the Laws of Edgar ! 
took place at Michaelmas, Christmas, and Midsummer. It has been 
suggested, however, that the Midsummer mecting in post-Conquest 
London, which was specifically associated with fire-prevention, 
may have taken the place of a previous meeting in spring *—a season 


that would probably be more convenient for an agricultural popu 


lation. On this hypothesis the dates would correspond fairly 
well to the three quinzaines of the Devon and Somerset sremura. 
Perhaps an ancient tradition of the south-west may underlie 
the privilege confirmed by charter (anfe 1246) to the burgesses of 
Saltash (Cornwall) of attending the hundred court only on the 
Mondays following St. Faith (6 October), Hilary and the Close of 
Easter.® 

If it was only at a somewhat later date that the system of tithings 
was extended northward to the Humber, which became its ultimate 
limit, that might account for the use in Lincolnshire of a different 
word in place of ‘trimming’. In a fragmentary Suffolk hundred 
roll of 1258* we find the phrase ‘in le Bortreming ’ apparently 
equated with ‘ in renovatione plegiorum ’, and a writ of Henry I to 
Bury St. Edmunds ° contains the words ‘ pro plegiis suis et friborgis 
et treingis renovandis ’. But it seems to be only in Lincolnshire 
that we find the word bornewing or borgnewing (from Anglo-Saxon 
niwian, ‘to renew’) coupled with frankpledge in twelfth-century 
charters of exemption.* ‘The appearance of the word in later charters 
to Gilbertine houses in other counties is consequent on a grant by 
Henry III which extended the same privileges to all houses of this 
order.’ 

it is hoped that further evidence may be found of the use of the 
words freming and newing which may serve, in one sense or another, 
to trim these speculations, 


LATHAM. 


1 Il Edgar, 5, 1 (Liebermann, i. 202); ‘ Habbe man friwa on geare burhgemot and 
tuwa scirgemot.’ C/. Tait, Medieval English Borough, p. 48. 

*W. Page, London: its Origin and Early Development, p. 214. 

* Ballard and Tait, British Borough Charters 1216-1307, p. 196. 

* Printed by Professor Jacob in Oxford Studies in Social and Lagal History, viii. 441-2 

* Printed ante, xxiv, 427. 

* Dugdale, Monasticon, vi. 956 (Newstead, Henry II); ibid. p. 427, Placita de Quo 
Warranto, p. 211 (Thornton, Richard 1); Cal. Charter Rolls, iii, p. 487 (Newsham, 
Richard I), In the Newsham charter the Calendar prints borguewig, possibly implying 
some connexion with ‘ viewing ’ of frankpledge; but the verb ‘ to view ’ is not recorded 
in English till the sixteenth century 

7P.O.W. pp. 340, 653; Monasticon, vi. 980. The reference in Miss Neilson’s 
Customary Rents (p. 172) to bornewing in Yorkshire, outside the frankpledge area, appears 
to be an error 
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Abbot Thomas Ramryge’s Lost Register, and the 
Date of William Wallingford’s Death 


‘Tis period of eight years’, remarks Newcombe, the historian 
of St. Albans Abbey, of the years 1484 to 1492, ‘is very obscure.”! 
He himself had contributed considerably to that obscurity by the 
quite unfounded supposition that, although the death of William 
Wallingford occurred on 8 August 1484, the election of his 
successor Ramryge was delayed till 1492, ‘from the king’s dis- 
pleasure, and refusal to allow an election, on finding the abbey’s 
great seneschal among the traitors at Bosworth ’. 

The mistaken date of Wallingford’s death, and the inference 
drawn from it were re-echoed by the editors of Dugdale,* causing 
James Gairdner to postulate ‘a nameless abbot ’, between Walling- 
ford and Ramryge.* Only when Cardinal Gasquet, in a letter to 
The Tablet, drew attention to the existence of the congé d’élire dated 
29 June 1492, did Gairdner realize his mistake,‘ which he proceeded 
to acknowledge in the English Historical Review. It is hardly 
necessary to point out, as Gairdner has done, the beginning of this 
chain of error in the confusion of the date of the account of Walling- 
ford’s acts * with that of his death. It is worth remarking, however, 
that even after Gairdner’s article appeared, no date could be con- 
fidently assigned as that of Abbot William’s death; Mrs, Tout 
suggested that ‘he died in or about 1488’,’? while Miss Reddan 
puts his death at ‘ just before 20 June 1492 ”.® 

The mystery has been solved by the discovery of two leaves of 
Thomas Ramryge’s register, by the County Archivist of Hertford- 
shire, Col. Le Hardy. The two folios, which now measure approxi- 
mately 84 by 12 inches, were serving as a cover for the court book 
of the archdeacon of St. Albans for the years 1565-7." They appear 
to have been trimmed to fit it. They contain copies of four 
documents: the Littera certificatoria,, and the Memorandum, both 
printed below; Littere misse prioribus; a notarial document on the 


circumstances of the election; and the Licencia Regia concessa ad 
procedendum ad eleccionem.” 


*P. Newcombe, History of . . . The Abbey of St. Albans (1795), p. 399. 
* Dugdale, Monasticon, i, 264 (1722). 

* Ante, xxiv. 92. 

* The Tablet, 17 October 1908 (quoted Gairdner). 

* Gairdner, op. cit. 

* Quoted in Gairdner, op. cit 

7 D.N.B, 

* VCH. Hertfordshire, * Religious Houses ’ 

* Hertford County Record Office, ASA 4. 

© The Licencia is dated Westminster, 1 July 1491, in error for 1492 
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The memorandum reads: 


xviii die Mensis Maii Anno Domini millesimo CCCCmo Nonagesimo 
secundo, littera dominicalis E,' venerabilis pater, dominus Willelmus 
Walyngford, nuper Abbas, diem suum clausit extremeum in camera 
vocata ‘le Clokchamber’, et sepeliebatur per venerabilem virum 
Abbatem de Walthamecrosse . . . prout inveniri poterit in veteri 


Registro dicti Abbatis Willelmi Walynforde prope finem ciusdem 
Registri.? 


The letters sent to the priors are addressed to those officials at 
‘Tynemutha, Beluero, Walyngford, Bynham, Hatfelde Peucrell, 
Herttforde, Redborne’. The copy of the letter to Nicholas, 
Prior of Tynemouth, is the one that was copied into the register. 
It rehearses that Abbot Wallingford died on 10 May, and that 
1 July had been fixed as the date of the election, to which the 
priors were summoned. The letter is dated 24 May 1492. 

The notarial document was drawn up by Nicholas Collys, one 
ot the Proctors General of the Court of Canterbury, and Mr. 
William Spencer, notary public and scribe. It is dated 14 July 1492. 


The Littera certificatoria, reads as follows: 


Littera certificatoria missa domino Regi de morte domini 
Willelmi Walyngforde Abbatis et de licencia habenda ad cligendum 
alium Abbatem in Monasterio sancti Albani. 

Metuendissimo ac excellentissimo Principi Domino Henrico dei 
gracia illustrissimi Regi Anglie et Francie ac domino Hibernie. 
Deuoti vestri Thomas prior et Conventus vestri monasterii Sanci 
Albani omnimodam reverenciam et subieccionem magnifico cum 
honore. Excelencie vestre Senerissime [sic] princeps presentibus 
litteris intimamus quod recolende memorie Dompinus Willelmus 
Walyngforde nuper Abbas noster decimo die instantis mensis maii 
viam universe carnis est ingressus. Ac corpus cius prout decuit 
traditum sepulture. Ne autem ecclesia vestra que de nobilium 
progenitorum vestrorum fundacione vestro patronatu existit 
diucius remaneat pastoris solacio destituta, ad maiestatem vestram 
Regiam dirigimus dilectos confratres et commonachos nostros, 
Johanne Hatfelde in sacra theologia bacalarium, et Johannem 
Wolman’ in dicta sacra sciencia bacalarium in dicti vestri monasterii 
Elemosinarium latores presencium vestre celcitudini Regie suppli 
cantes quatinus licenciam eligendi nobis Abbatem liberaliter con 
cedere dignemini. Data in domo nostra capitulari sub sigillo nostro 
Communi vicesimo tercio die Mensis maii Anno domini Millesimo 
CCCCmo nonagesimo secundo 


A. RIrcuie. 


1 The dominical letter for 1492 was AG. 
* Bearing out the statement in D.N.B. that certain leaves are 
end of it’ (Wallingford’s register) 


torn out from the 
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“The Indenture for the Marches’ between Henry VII 
and Edward Stafford (1477-1521), Duke of Buckingham 


Asout a year before the Act of Union between England and Wales in 
1536, Henry VIII confirmed ‘all the ordenaunces and commaund- 
ments made by indenture between the most excellent prynce of most 
noble memorie Kyng Henry the vij™ and the late duke of Buckyng- 
ham and all other lorde marchis in Southwalys for the emendement 
and avaunsement of justice and good rule’! This covenant 
between Henry VII and Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, 
dated 3 December 1504, is preserved in transcript in a volume of 
* Stafford Family Evidences’, compiled for the duke’s son, Henry, 
Lord Stafford (d. 1563).* Nearly twenty years after his accession, 
Henry VII resolved to attempt reform of the administration of justice 
in the Marches of Wales and he began by making this indenture with 
the last of the great lords marcher, Edward, duke of Buckingham. 

It is agreed that Henry VII did little to help his Welsh subjects 
and that Wales did not benefit much from Henry VIII’s rule before 
the Act of Union of 1536.3 The attitude of early Tudor government 
towards Wales has been described as ‘ purely opportunist ’, and ‘ as 
late as 1534 there was no evidence of an enlightened or even con- 
sistent policy ’.4 Nor was there any general improvement in the 
state of law and order until the Council in the Marches acquired a 
ruthless President in Bishop Rowland Lee, who was sent to Ludlow 
in May 1534. ‘There could be no effective suppression of lawless- 
ness and crime so long as the franchises of the lords marcher lingered 
on and their regalities obstructed action by the king’s justices.® 
Henry VII possessed both the will and the capacity to restore good 
order in England and he soon showed that he would not tolerate 
abuse by wrongdoers of the sanctuaries of the Church. Yet, in 


1 Theophilus Jones, A History of the County of Brecknock (1805), i. 358: the ordinances 
for the lordship of Brecon, printed as Appendix no. xiv. pp. 353-64, appear to have been 
issued early in 1535, for in these ordinances the royal style includes that of ‘ Supreme 
Head of the Church,’ which was formally added by letters patent on 15 January, 
1535, and provision is made for certain payments to the king to begin at the feast of 
St. Leonard (6 November), 1535. This document, formerly ‘ preserved among the 
records remaining in the Alienation Office in Somerset House ’” (bid. i. 352), is not to be 
found in the Public Record Office. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 36,542. This register of documents relating to the Stafford 
family was purchased by the British Museum in 1901. 

*Sir J. F. Rees, Tudor Policy in Wales (Hist. Assoc. Pamphlet, no. 101, Cardiff, 
1935), pp. 7-9: David Williams, A History of Modern Wales (1950), pp. 24-8, and 
W. Llewelyn Williams, The Making of Modern Wales (1919), p. 41. 

* David Williams, op. cit. p. 32. 

* For the powers of the lords marcher, see C. A. J. Skeel, The Council in the Marches 
of Wales (1904), pp. 6-7, and William Rees, The Union of England and Wales (Cardiff, 
1948), pp. 3-4 and 8-12. 
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the traditional view, he left Wales much as he found it and respected 
the powers of the marchers whose lordships afforded the greatest 
sanctuaries for criminals. 

The task of establishing the Tudor dynasty securely in England 
took most of the reign, and the death of Prince Arthur in 1502 may 
have cut short plans for more vigorous action ini the Marches. In 
her study of ‘Wales under Henry VI1’,' Miss C. A. J. Skeel had 
difficulty in determining what the first Tudor king could have con- 
tributed towards the ultimate solution of the predicament of Welsh 
government by the union with England; she found that Henry VII 
had contributed himself and, for the rest, ‘ left much to the healing 
influence of time’. But, if Henry Tudor had seen little of England 
before he became king, he was well acquainted with the marcher 
lordships from the inside. Born at Pembroke in 1457, he had spent 
part of his youth at Raglan castle, as ward of Edward IV’s favourite, 
William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, and the king had raised Raglan 
to the status of a lordship royal in 1465.2. The fortunes of Wales 
could not be separated from those of England and Henry VII could 
not condone disorders committed west of the Severn. ‘ The 
problem, as it was envisaged in 1534, was essentially one of restoring 
order in the Marches ’* and that was exactly how the king saw the 
situation in 1504. His remedy was conservative: the indentures 
made with the duke of Buckingham and all other lords marcher in 


South Wales were another attempt to make existing machinery work. 
The jurisdiction of the lord over murderers and felons within his 
marcher lordship was not invaded, as it was later by the legislation 
of 1534.4 The king’s aim was to prevent the liberties of the lords 
from affording refuge to criminals, and he was endeavouring to 
secure the co-operation of the marchers and their officials to that 
end.’ After these agreements of 1504, the Marches can no longer 


be described as ‘a congeries of petty states in which no extradition 
treaties existed ’.6 The indentures with the lords marcher of South 
Wales, together with the grant of charters of enfranchisement to the 
people of North Wales, and the purchase of the lordship of Ruthin 


' Tudor Studies (ed. R. W. Seton-Watson, 1924), pp. 1-25, especially pp. 22~3. 

2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-1467, pp. 425-6. 

* Sir J. F. Rees, op. cit. p. 1. 

* The statute of 26 Henry VIII, c. 6, authorized the removal of trial of serious crimes 
from the lordships marcher to the adjoining English counties, provided that this action 
was taken within two years of the committing of the offence. (Statutes of the Realm 
(1235-1713) (Record Commission, 11 vols., 1810-28), iii. 00-3.) 

* Here the indenture of 1504 anticipates, in some respects, the stricter procedure of 
the statute of 26 Henry VIII, c. 6, sections vii and xi. By the Act of 1534, the justices 
Jan English border shires were to certify the names of persons outlawed or attainted 
before them, and the lord marcher, his officers and their deputies, became liable to a 
fine of {100 if they failed to apprehend such an offender within the lordship and 
convey him to the king’s officers. 

*C. A. |. Skeel, The Council in the Marches, p. 16 
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from the earl of Kent in June 1508,' suggest that Henry VII had a 
Welsh policy that was more than tentative, and there is some indica- 
tion that it was upheld by his successor. 

The duke of Buckingham’s failure to observe the requirement 
that, in his marcher lordships, he should ‘ put all manner of men 
under sufficient suertie of their good abering and their apparance in 

. courte ’ led to a strong rebuke from Henry VIII in 1518. Ina 
letter of 6 June, the king expressed ‘ our no little displeasure and 
myscontentacion ’ at hearing that ‘fewe or no parsones be put 
under anie suche bondes, but remaine clerely at libertie contrarie to 
the usage accustomed, which thinge is in your default and negli- 
gence, and by meane thereof many and diverse murders, rapes, 
roberies, riottes and other misdemeanours have been of late and 
dailie bi committed and lefte clerelie unpunyshed. . . .’ The duke 
was given until 31 August to take bonds and sureties of all men 
between the ages of sixteen and seventy and to certify the king that 
he had done so.2_ The Government’s attention to the condition of 
the Stafford lordships in the Marches may have been compelled by 
the serious disputes between the duke and his tenants of Brecon and 
Hay, to which Wolsey and the Council in the Star Chamber, on 
26 November 1518, decreed a final settlement.* Fortunately the 
rigour of Stafford rule did not have to be sustained much longer, for 
Buckingham’s execution on charges of treason, in May 1521, placed 
his vast possessions at the Crown’s disposal. Although Caurs was 
among the properties restored to the duke’s son, Henry Stafford, in 
1523, the rest of his marcher lordships remained in the king’s hands. 
After the fall of the House of Stafford, the only important lordships 
in Wales not held by the king were Powys and, in the south, 
Chepstow, Raglan and Gower, which belonged to the earl of 
Worcester.* 

Henry VII had sought to remove the worst abuses by making the 
lords marcher responsible to the Crown for the efficient conduct 
of their jurisdiction and that was all that Tudor policy attempted 
down to 1534. After the Princess Mary went to Ludlow in 
September 1525, a renewal of the indentures of 1504 was decided on 
‘for the good orderinge of such Lordships as be called Lordships 
Royall and the inhabitants of the same, and to th’intent th’offences 


1 David Williams, op. c/#. pp. 26-8. For the charters granted by Henry VII to the 
inhabitants of royal lordships and the principality in North Wales, see Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 
1494-1309, PP. 434, 464, 471, 534, 586, and Archaeologia Cambrensis, ii (1847), 215-22. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32,091, fos. 107-9. This letter is printed in C. A. J. Skeel, 
The Council in the Marches of Wales, pp. 45-6. It is dated at Woodstock on 6 June and 
the year is not given: the court was at Woodstock on 6 June 1518. (Letters and 
Papers, Henry VIII, vol. ii, part ii (1517-18), nos. 4124, 4214 and 4304.) 

8 Public Record Office: Star Chamber Proceedings 2/35/21. 

* For a map of Wales in this period, see William Rees, Am Historical Atlas of Wales 
(Cardiff, 1951), plate 55. 
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which contrary to Justice be daylie committed within the same might 
be dulye repressed and punished’. The Council in the Marches 
was instructed, on 20 July 1526, to summon ‘all and singuler 
such persons, both spirituall and temporal, as pretendeth to have 
any lordships Royall, bindeinge them by indentures after such forme 
and manner as divers Lordes and persons haveinge such Lordships 
were bounden in the Kinges dayes of blessed memory that dead is ’. 
Complaints of lack of justice in the lordship of Brecon in 1528 were 
met by a set of royal ordinances, in which the articles of 1504 were 
included,? and they were confirmed again in further ordinances for 
Brecon probably issued early in 1535. Putting every man within the 
lordship under bonds of {10 as a guarantee of good conduct and 
appearance in court had proved no great success, as such bonds 
were no deterrent when little or nothing could be levied if they were 
forfeit. For all except notorious wrongdoets, the sum of the bonds 
was reduced to £4 in 1528, and the better state of the lordship now 
that it was administered by the king was held to merit this change 
‘for as muche as the generaltie of the poer people ther doo apply 
them selfs diligently in husbondry, labores, tyllage and plowynge 
more than hath byn seen ther sithe the tyme of ony mans memory 
nowe levyng and also ther be not soo many universalle mysdoers and 
offenders as in tymes passed. . . .2* But the more peaceful habits 
of the people of Brecon were not imitated elsewhere in the Marches, 
unless the legislation of 1534 greatly exaggerates the seriousness of 
the situation. The reduction in the number of lordships left to the 
marchers had not lessened the incidence of great offences that went 
unpunished, and ‘manyfolde and dyvers detestable murders, 
brennyng of houses, robberies, theftes, trespasses, rowtes, riottes, 
unlawfull assembles, embraceries, meyntenaunces, receyvinge of 
felons, oppressions, ruptures of the peace and manyfolde other 
malefactes contrary to all lawes and justices’ ® provided justifica- 
tion for the suppression of the regal jurisdictions of the lords 
marcher in the Act of Union. The cautious policy inaugurated by 
Henry VII had proved inadequate and it was superseded by the 
Tudor revolution in the government of Wales that began in 1536. 

In Henry VIII’s ordinances for Brecon, printed in Theophilus 
Jones, A History of the County of Brecknock (1805), Appendix no. xiv, 
pp. 353-64, the articles of 1504 are given, but without the first 
paragraph of the indenture and most of the last paragraph. The 
indenture between Henry VII and the duke of Buckingham is now 
printed in full. T. B. PuGu. 

1 Brit. Mus. Cottonian MSS. Vitellius. c. i. fo. 20, printed in C. A. J. Skeel, The 
Council in the Marches, pp. 50-1. 

* Public Record Office State Papers I, vol. 51, fos. 172~91. 

* Ibid. fo. 189. 


* Statute of 26 Henry VIII, c. 6 (Statutes of the Realm, iii. 500-4). 
® William Rees, The Union of Fingland and Wales (Cardiff, 1948), p. 56. 
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‘THE INDENTURE FOR THE MARCHES’ July 


[From ‘ Stafford Family Evidences’, British Museum Add. MS. 36,542.] 


[fo. 


191] 
The Indenture for the Marches 

This indentwre made bytwixt owr most drede lord king Henrye 
the vijt® and Edward, ducke of Buckingam, lord of the lordships 
of Brekenoke, Haye, Huntyndon, Kinton, Newporte and Caurs, 
witnessythe that, for the subdeuyng of greate robbres, morders and 
other offenses ther used bifore this tyme and for good rule to be had 
in the same lordships from hensfurthe, it is appointyd, ordeyned and 
agreed bitwene the said parties in maner and forme as folowithe. 

Furst, it is promysed and agreed by the said duke that he shall 
indevowr hym self that the stewardes and all other offycers of his 
lordships of Breckenocke, Haye, Hintindon, Kinton, Neuporte and 
Caurs by hym made shall trulye and indifferentlye execute the lawes 
and kepe the customes of the countre. And so that ffellons and 
other trespassowrs be correctyd and punysshed after the lawes 
according to their demerites. And that the tenawntes of his lordships 
be kepte in good rule and good obedience unto our said soverain lord. 


191, dorso} 


Item, the said duke of Buckingham also promysethe that the tenawnt es 
ne resiauntes of his lordships abovehersed shall in no wise distrcs 
upon any other countreye, and, who so do yt, he to be takin and 
reputyd as a fellon. And that duelye provid, the offenders to be 
sent in to the countreye where he did the offence, there to aunswere 
and to be punysshed according to the lawe. Also if enye person 
for dride to be punysshed according to the lawe, also if anye person 
for drede to be punysshed in his owne countrey fle from thens into 
the lordships of the said duke abovesaid, there to be socowrid and 
mainteigned and that certyfied unto the officers by the officers 
of the countreye that he fled fro(m), that then thofficers of the said 
duke, upon suche certificat or knowleige to hym geven of the same, 
shall incontynent put the same ffellon under arrest and either to 
send the said fellon to the countrey from whens he so fled or els to 
have suche punyshemeate there as shall accorde to their demerifes 
and that within sixe wekes after he so certyfied. 


192] 

Item, the said duke promysethe that non of his officers, tenawntes or 
resiantes shall favour, socour ne mainteigne with mete, drinke ne 
moneye, ne herbroughe any outlawe or notarely knowen fellon nor 


rebel. And, who do it, he, and hit duelye provyd, to be taken and 
reputid as a fellon. 


Item, the said duke promysethe that, if any of the kinges tenawntes 
or other be robbed and they so robbed make freshe sute after the 
robbers and tracke theym and the catal or goodes by theym stollen 
in to the lordships of the said duke, that then his officers, tenawntes 
and reseauntes shall make no stoppage ne resistence agemst theym 
as above rehersed, but socour and help theym to dryve out the said 
trake as fer as their ground stretchyth, 
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It(e)m, it is promysed and agreed by the said duke that non of his 
tenawntes or resiauntes of his lordships aforeseid shall disclayme 
when he shall be empleded by any accion anempst hym in his coarte, 
if he be knowen for a tenawnte or resiaunt ther when his acc/on is 
taken. 


Item, the said duke shall comaunde his steward and officers to cause 
all tenawntes and resistans of his lordships abovenamed to bind them 
by composicion after the olde indenture to everye other lordships 
anexed and joynid to the said lordships 


[fo. 192 dorso} 


Item, the said duke shall cause his steward and officers imediatly« 
after his indentures, in his furst courte to be holden, to put all 
maner of men under sufficient suertie of their good abering and their 
apparance in the said courte to aunswere unto the lord and party« 


Item, that the said duke shall commaunde his said steward and officer 

that, if any ffraye happen to be made or mag hurte in jeopardye of 
his lyf or happen to be slayne, that fort/withe the said officers shall 
attaiche theym that so offendythe and al his accessaries, tham to bring 
to warde and their to remaine, without baile or mainprise, til he be 
tryed of the offence doing. And further, for the more observacior 
and keping of the ordenaunce and articles and every of theym by th 
said duke, as lord Roiall of the said lordships of Brekenocke, Hay, 
Huntindoa, Kinton, Newporte and Caurs, by his fre wil and assent 
byndythe hym self and his heires by these presentes to the king and 
his heyres in a C" of lawfull money of Ingland, to be forfaictid to 
His Grace if he breke this same ordenawnce or any of theym. Pro 

vidid alweis that these present indentures take effecte from the fest 
of the Purificacion of our Blessid Ladye next comyng forwarde. In 
witnes whereof as wel oar soveraine lord as the said duke to thes« 
present indentures interchaungeably have set their seales. Yeven th 
iij4 daye of decembre the xx! yere of our said soveraine lordes raigne. 





Reviews of Books 


The Russian Primary Chronicle. Laurentian Text. Translated and edited 
by Samuet Hazzarp Cross and O_Gerp P. SHersowrrz-WerTzor. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 
publication no. 60, 1953.) 


Tue Russian Primary Chronicle, formerly and inaccurately termed ‘ The 
Chronicle of Nestor’, is the earliest and the most important document 
providing a continuous account of the origins and primitive history of 
the Russian people and their state. In its present form it dates from the 
second decade of the twelfth century, and much of it seems to have been 
written in the celebrated Monastery of the Caves in Kiev. It covers, 
often in considerable detail, a period of rather more than three centuries, 
from the time when the eastern Slavs, scattered between the lower 
Danube, the Baltic Sea and the upper Oka, were leading a tribal existence 
which subsequent generations remembered but dimly, to the year 1110. 
It relates some of the earliest traditions, factual and legendary, of the 
Russian people, describes their growth to nationhood, and illustrates 
the achievements of the first generations of literate Russians in historical 
narrative, literary composition and religious speculation. It remains the 
principal source of our knowledge of many crucial events in the medieval 
history of eastern Europe: the establishment of the Swedish Varangian 
kingdoms along the trade route linking Scandinavia with the Black Sea 
and Byzantium; the emergence of Kiev in the late ninth century as the 
capital of the new Slavo-Varangian realm; the territorial growth and 
the political unification of Kievan Russia in the tenth century; its 
relations—diplomatic, military and commercial—with the East Roman 
empire; the conversion to Christianity, culminating in the baptism of 
Vladimir of Kiev; the struggle of its rulers against the nomads of the 
Eurasian steppe, Pechenegs and Cumans, and the ultimate triumph of 
the internal forces of disruption which, from the mid-eleventh century 
onwards, were undermining the military efficiency and political structure 
of the realm: these events are related in the chronicle fully, on the whole 
accurately, and sometimes with considerable literary skill. 

In 1930 the late Professor S$. H. Cross, of Harvard University, pub- 
lished the first English translation of the Primary Chronicle (Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. xii, pp. 77-320), with a 
valuable Introduction summarizing the extensive research carried out by 
Russian scholars on the text of this complex document. The translation 
itself, however, was marred by too free a rendering of the Old Russian 
original and by a surprising number of errors. Professor Cross’s 
death in 1946 interrupted the preparation of a revised edition on which 
he was engaged; this work has now been completed by Professor 
Sherbowitz-Wetzor. 

The Introduction (pp. 3-50) has been reprinted from the 1930 edition 
with scarcely any change, except for the correction of a few minor errors 
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and for an improved method of transliteration. The reader unfamiliar 
with the work of Cross’s Russian predecessors will find here much 
useful information on the manuscripts, authorship, composition, sources, 
chronology and viewpoint of the Primary Chronicle; Cross’s conclusion, 
however, that this document ‘ should for the present be viewed as a 
homogeneous work, the product of one author’ (p. 21), which rests on 
a somewhat peremptory rejection of the contrary opinion of the two 
foremost authorities on the old Russian chronicles, A. A. Shakhmatov 
and V. M. Istrin, seems to the present reviewer too arbitrary to carry 
conviction. 

The translation departs from the 1930 edition only in details. Some 
errors have been corrected: thus ‘ sulphur’ (p. 81), ‘ mustache ’ (p. 93), 
‘ pontifical services’ (p. 111), ‘ harbor’ (p. 111), and ‘ every other day’ 
(p. 140) have fortunately displaced ‘ match’, ‘ mouth’, ‘ offices of the 
archpriest ’, ‘ bay’, and ‘all the day long’. ‘Too often, however, the 
deficiencies of Cross’s translation have been deferentially reproduced. 
Some of these are glaring: for instance, ‘ he climbed these hills ’ should 
be substituted for ‘he drew near the hills’ (p. 54); ‘Oleg hung his 
shield ’ for ‘ the Russes hung their shields’ (p. 65); ‘ drink their health ’ 
for ‘ fall upon them’ (p. 80); ‘ she herself went away and ordered her 
retinue to massacre the Derevlians’ for ‘ went about herself egging on 
her retinue to the massacre of the Derevlians’ (p. 80); ‘the Patriarch 
went with the Russians to the church’ for ‘ the Emperor accompanied 
the Russes to the church’ (p. 111); ‘ having instructed him in the faith’ 
for ‘after announcing the tidings’ (p. 113); ‘ Yaroslav appointed 
Hilarion, a Russian, as metropolitan’ for ‘ Yaroslav appointed Hilarion 
Metropolitan of Rus’ ’ (p. 139); ‘ made his dwelling there ’ for ‘ rejoiced 
in it’ (p. 140); ‘ enlighten ’ for ‘ Thou hast lightened ’ (p. 211); ‘ saddle- 
cloth’ for ‘ kneecap’ (p. 215). Minor inaccuracies are disconcertingly 
frequent, some of them—like the mistranslation of opya?’ (p. 81)—being 
doubtless due to inadequate knowledge of Old Russian. The translation 
of technical terms is sometimes insufficiently precise: thus the word 
rod is variously rendered as ‘ kin’ (p. 55), ‘ gens’ (p. 55), * family ’ (p. 56), 
and ‘tribe’ (p. 59); ‘the strait’ (pp. 60, 64) facing Constantinople is 
misleading for Sud which means the Golden Horn; druzhina, generally 
correctly translated as ‘ retinue’, is on one occasion rather inappro- 
priately rendered as ‘ vassals’ (p. 80). The style of the translation is 
on the whole clear and readable, though the regrettable tendencies to 
render verbs of action by abstract nouns and to transpose dialogue into 
indirect speech do much to obscure the vigour, pungency and dramatic 
qualities of the original: the latter deficiency is particularly apparent in 
the translation of the picturesque story of Oleg’s death by a serpent’s 
bite (p. 69). 

The translation is followed by two series of notes: the notes to the 
Introduction (pp. 220-30), reproduced in the main from Cross’s earlier 
edition, with the bibliographical references largely (though not com- 
pletely) brought up to date; and the notes to the chronicle (pp. 251-87), 
composed by Professor Sherbowitz-Wetzor. The latter are especially 
valuable, and contain, together with a historical commentary on the text 
and a wealth of bibliographical material, much accurate and scholarly 
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information on the history of eastern Europe in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries. The notes on the Russian campaigns against 
Byzantium in the tenth century (nn. 33, 72), on Russia’s conversion to 
Christianity (nn. 92, 93, 94), and on the early history of the Russian 
Church (nn. 118, 171) are particularly useful and are a tribute to the 
editor’s learning and objectivity. A few errors may, however, be noted: 
the power of the Avars on the Danube was ‘ eliminated’ not ‘ by 650’ 
(nm. 8) but in the late eighth century; the Emperor Michael III died not 
in 843 (n. 27) but in 867; the Constantinopolitan suburb of St. Mamas, 
where the Russian traders were allowed to reside, was not ‘ on the Golden 
Horn . . . just beyond the Blachernae’ (n. 34) but on the Bosphorus, 
on the site of the modern Begiktag; and the attribution of the Vita 
(Skazanie) of Boris and Gleb to the monk James, which the editor takes 
for granted, is now generally rejected. The bibliography, avowedly a 
selected one, lacks a few important items; particularly surprising is the 
omission of Mrs. N. K. Chadwick’s The Beginnings of Russian History 
(Cambridge, 1946). 

It is regrettable that this revised translation, for all its merits and 
however valuable it will be to the medievalist unfamiliar with the Old 
Russian language, cannot, owing to the errors it contains, be used by 
him with complete safety. Will not Professor Sherbowitz-Wetzor, 
overcoming his piefas for his predecessor’s translation, further increase 
our debt to him by giving us a third, and definitive, English version of 
a text which for its historical importance and literary value deserves to 
rank high among the chronicles of medieval Europe ? 


Driurrri OBOLENSKY 


The Victoria History of the County of Oxford. “Edited by the late H. E. 
SatreR and Mary D. Loser. Vol. iii: The University of Oxford. 


(Published for the Institute of Historical Research by the Oxford 
University Press, 1954.) 


THe wording of this title-page reflects a little piece of local history 
between 1933 and 1954. In 1933 the rights of Dr. William Page in the 
Victoria History of the Counties of England were transferred to the University 
of London and a V.C.H. Committee was set up in the Institute of His- 
torical Research, with Mr. Salzman as the new general editor. Dr. 
Page had published the second volume of the history of Oxfordshire, 
the only volume yet published, in 1907; Mr. Salzman now proceeded 
with vol. i, while Dr. Salter, who, in the same year 1933, matured a 
plan to concentrate on the history of the city and university of Oxford, 
got to work, with the support of a local committee and the help of Mrs. 
Lobel, on the third volume. Most of this third volume, as first planned 
by Dr. Salter, was in type in 1939 (the year in which Mr. Salzman 
succeeded in publishing the long-awaited vol. i) but the outbreak of 
war interrupted the plans for publication for ten years. In 1949 a new 
Oxfordshire committee was formed to be responsible for the completion 
of vol. iii and the history in later volumes of rural Oxfordshire, with 
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Mrs. Lobel as editor. Vol. iii, as published in 1954, is of course based 
upon the articles which were already in type before the war, but it 
contains none of the history of the city of Oxford, which is to appear 
separately. The revision and completion of the sections on the univer- 
sity required the allocation of a whole volume. 

The late Dr. Salter prepared the way for the Victoria History ot shire, 
city, and university. The devoted labours of this fine scholar make 
every student of Oxford history his debtor.’ Although in this third 
volume he appears as the author only of the article on St. John’s College 
and of part of the article on Gloucester Hall and Worcester College, his 
influence can be felt and, as the History proceeds, will be felt everywhere. 
It was no fault of his that he left his successor as editor a peculiarly 
difficult task. Mrs. Lobel is to be congratulated on the successful 
completion of this volume. She and her advisers in 1949 faced the 
revision of a big composite work planned sixteen years before and nearly 
finished ten years before. Articles written at different times by writers 
of varying outlook and interests had to be given uniformity and brought 
up to date. New helpers had to be found to deal with material, especially 
architectural material, to which due attention had not been paid. The 
result is a good and, on the whole, an authoritative survey of the history 
of the university as an institution, of the colleges as homes of academic 
societies, fostered by pious benefactors, and of the buildings both of the 
university and of the colleges. The numerous plans and illustrations 
have been most carefully selected to help the reader no less than to satisfy 
his aesthetic sense.* 

The 382 pages of text begin with Mr. Strickland Gibson’s able and, 

so far as it goes, magisterial chapter on the university, and Mrs. Lobel’s 
useful article on the grammar schools of the medieval university (pp. 
40-3); they end with a note on Nuffield College and Mr. Gillam’s index. 
In spite of Mrs. Lobel’s efforts to standardize the volume, it has of course 
been impossible to conceal the fact that some of the contents ‘ date’ 
4ven Mrs. Lobel, in her account of the grammarians, has overlooked 
the opening chapters of Mr. R. S. Stanier’s book on Magdalen School 
(Oxford Hist. Soc. 1940), probably because the history of the school 
itself is contained in the first volume of the V.C.H. for Oxfordshire 
(1939). A more curious slip is the omission of Mr. Emden’s revision 
of Rashdall’s history of the medieval university from the list of chief 
printed sources (p. xix), though Mr. Gibson naturally refers to it through 
out his study of the university. No doubt more important examples 
might be found; but differences of dates in the compilation of the 
articles are in fact not so disconcerting as the diffusion of interest which 
is implicit in the plan of the book, based on a topographical treatment 
of colleges, their records and their buildings. This plan was unavoidable, 
and the result of concentration upon single archives is fruitful, rousing 
a wider interest than it satisfies. 


1See Mr. W. A. Pantin’s memoir of Dr. Salter in the Proceedings of the Britis! 
Academy, 1954. 

* Only once or twice have I noticed a hiatus between text and plates. For example, 
I cannot confidently adjust to the text the plate of the front of Jesus College in 1844 
(opposite Pp. 278), prior to the restoration of 1857 (p 276) 
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The new light thrown on the buildings, for example, is most welcome 
and is less diffused than it might have been because much of the work 
has been done by a few specialists. The late Douglas Knoop and 
Professor G. P. Jones, for so long partners as historians of the mason’s 
craft, wrote the architectural articles on the Bodleian, the Old Ashmolean 
Museum, the Physic Garden and Magdalen College. Professor A. H. M. 
Jones is responsible for those on New College, All Souls College, and 
Gloucester Hall and Worcester College, the editor for that on the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Mr. H. M. Colvin for that on the Clarendon Building, 
Mr. S. G. Gillam for that on the Radcliffe Library, and Mr. R. H. C. 
Davis for that on the buildings of Balliol College (in which much attention 
is given to the succession of Balliol Chapels). All these articles are 
admirable, and so are several of the other articles based on close archive 
study, notably, I think, in the histories of Merton, The Queen’s, Brase- 
nose, Lincoln, and Pembroke Colleges. Professor A. H. M. Jones’s 
history of New College is probably the most important article 
in the volume, for he has been able to link collegiate developments of great 
general significance with the history of the buildings. For different 
reasons, Dr. Garrod’s treatment of the buildings of Merton College is 
equally illuminating. If the articles on the buildings of the Queen’s 
College, Magdalen, All Souls, Brasenose, Worcester, Pembroke, and on 
the Sheldonian, the Clarendon Building and the Radcliffe Library are 
studied together, they reveal an architectural development which changed 
the centre of Oxford, and if it had not been arrested at Magdalen, Brase- 
nose, All Souls, and Worcester, would have been even more striking 
than it was. The late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries were, 
indeed, the Townesend age, for, though great architects were busy, the 
Townesend family, especially William Townesend, ‘ that ingenious artist 
of a man’ as Ayliffe called him, was the most active agent of the change. 
The plan of the volume tends to obscure the range and unity of this 
architectural passion. The Townesend age deserves to be the subject 
of a coherent narrative. Similarly, though here the obscurity is not so 
great, the range of work done by the Halifax masons in Oxford from 
1609 onwards for Merton College and Sir Thomas Bodley deserves 
separate treatment (see pp. 45-6, 102, 299). 

These architectural adventures suggest a question which is hardly 
noticed in the Victoria County History. What influence can be ascribed 
to contemporary discussion and criticism, in Oxford common rooms 
and elsewhere? We are told (p. 191) that Hawksmoor, the college’s 
architect, protested against a proposal that the front quadrangle of All 
Souls should be rebuilt. A hundred and fifty years later Warden Mar- 
sham of Merton and Butterfield the architect were mercifully frustrated 
in their desire to pull down the Library and the rest of Mob Quad and 
build there instead of in Merton Grove (p. 102); but Dr. Garrod does 
not add any reference to the protest raised by the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society and to the warden’s lofty reply... One wonders 
how far, if at all, the successful resistance inside the college to the 
warden’s scheme was affected by this intervention. In their letter to 


1 Proceedings of the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, new series, i (1860-4), 
53. lowe this reference to Dr. Roger Highfield. 
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the warden and fellows (25 June 1861) the committee of the society 
stated that they were ‘ fully aware of the absence of any right in a public 
society to intrude upon the deliberations of a private corporation’ 
Has external criticism ever had any serious influence upon the archi 
tectural projects of a college in Oxford ? 

If some effort is needed to form a clear impression from this volume 
of building activities in Oxford at their greatest periods, it is still more 
difficult to imagine what academic life was like. The book abounds 
in new and interesting information. Much of it, as for example in the 
articles on Merton, New College, Corpus Christi and Brasenose, is the 
result of research in muniments which have not before been so carefully 
and intelligently investigated. ‘ Brasenose is fortunate in the material 
available for a study of the early tutorial system’ (p.z09). The meaning 
of scholaris at Corpus until the word went out of use at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and also of discipulus and ‘ commoner’ or lodger in 
the college was investigated by Mr. J. G. Milne, in his valuable study 
of the carly history of the college (1946), and this was available to Dr 
Hassall, the writer of the article on Corpus. The fact remains that the 
history of tae university and colleges as homes of learning and academic 
discipline is still in the making and will be written definitely, if it ever 
is written, as a study of subjects, not on a topographical basis. Why, 
for example, was Merton able to build a great church between 1290 and 
1294, while Balliol was struggling with some difficulty to get an episcopal 
licence for an ‘ oratory’ in 1293?! The answer is connected with the 
nature and history of parochial institutions, but it may also involve other 
considerations about the intentions which pious founders of new kinds 
of societies had in their minds. Recent contributions to The Bodleian 
Library Record and the annual reports by the present Keeper of the 
Archives illustrate the way in which problems in academic history should 
be posed and solved. In the meanwhile the systematic study of academic 
change in practice, thought and discussion, well advanced for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, should be continued into later times 
with purpose and intensity. 


M. PowIcke. 


Angevin Kingship. By J. EB. A. Jouurrre. (London: A. & C. Black 
1955.) 


‘9 


Mr. Jo.uirre’s title is perhaps not well chosen. His subject is the 
administration of the lands over which Henry II ruled and the pre- 
sumptions upon which Henry and his sons acted. He sets out to 
develop two themes: ‘ the unique character of royal power as supreme, 
and therefore uncensored, jurisdiction’ and ‘the exploitation of the 
king’s dominium of England through his household and familiars ’ (p. 8.) 
But ‘ royal power’ is not given its usual meaning, nor is it, in Mr 
Jolliffe’s view, restricted to England. And although he devotes a 
chapter to the ‘ theory of monarchy ’, he is not concerned with kingship 


' Cf. a part of Bishop Sutton’s register (fols. 72-6), not yet published 


The editor, 
Miss Rosalind Hill, kindly showed me copies of the relevant documents 
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as ordinarily conceived, as conferring authority on a ruler different from 
that of a duke or count. He has, for example, no word of,the coronation 
of the young king or its implications, He attempts no comparison with 
the French monarchy. John’s condemnation in the court of Philip 
Augustus; the treaty of Paris of 1259; the long interplay of feudal 
relationships in France: none of these things which testify that, in their 
continental dominions, the Angevin kings had less than royal power has 
a lesson for him. The view he attributes to the chroniclers seems also 
to be his: ‘King Henry’s is one reign . . . from York to Bordeaux 
one lordship ’ (p. 129). It is as though he took the phrase, the Angevin 
empire, in a modern sense. The obvious and, it would seem, insuper- 
able objections to this view are simply ignored. Yet even upon Mr. 
Jolliffe’s own argument, Guienne should be treated as an exception, for 
the government of Henry and his sons, so he asserts, was ‘ government 
in itinere’: in‘ the king’s eyre’ was the ‘ effective centre of government ’ 
(pp. 140, 155); ‘the Angevin court is, therefore, not metropolitan but 
itinerant’ (p. 345). But since, until comparatively late in Henry’s 
reign, the court ‘ rarely penetrated into Aquitaine’, there must have 
been some clement in Gascon administration which differentiated it 
from the rest of the Angevin dominions. In truth, Mr. Jolliffe has but 
the faintest interest in Guienne: even the intricate and difficult problems 
that arose after Richard’s death and seem to invite explanation from him 
fail to attract his attention. Nor does he seem to be sufficiently interested 
in Poitou or Anjou to study the records of administration there, though 
these comtés had their share of the attentions of the itinerant court. He 
is content to take as representative the printed records of England and 
Normandy and to generalize from these. 

This procedure is temerarious to a degree, for England and Normandy 
had an administrative system that differentiated them markedly from the 
rest of the Angevin dominions. But let us accept Mr. Jolliffe’s assump- 
tions and meet him on his own ground. He asserts, as his thesis obliges 
him to, that ‘the court is seldom for any length of time absent from any 
but the poorest and most inaccessible counties’ of England (p. 7). This 
assertion is, however, difficult to reconcile with the facts, for the Angevin 
kings spent not much more than one-third of their time in England 
between 1154 and 1204, and their absences were apt to be prolonged. 
And, oddly enough, to Mr. Jolliffe 1205, after John had been driven out 
of Normandy, is a ‘ typical year’ (p. 140). For all that, he appreciates 
that in John’s reign there was a change in the political climate of England: 
‘the years from 1199 to 1215 were’, he says, ‘a time of intellectual 
adjustment for the nation’ (p. 322). What he does not appreciate is 
that in 1205 the government of England ceased to be absentee govern- 
ment and that it was the loss of Normandy that involved a great change. 

The system of absentee government, under which England and 
Normandy were for the most part ruled by justiciars, was no invention 
of Henry II’s, who re-introduced a contrivance of his grandfather’s. 
The momentous device of the justiciarship gave the two countries 
ordered and regular government whether the king was present or 
absent. It gave England and Normandy each a sedentary court, the 
exchequer, which, under the rule of the justiciar, administered justice 
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more effectively than the court coram rege. If the justiciar was a viceroy 
in the king’s absence, he was the indispensable chief minister when the 
king was in the kingdom or the duchy. In whosesoever name writs 
were issued, there was continuity in administration. The justices in 
eyre who perambulated the country were controlled by the justiciar. It 
was the justiciar’s court, that is the king’s court in the exchequer, and 
the courts of the justices in eyre that alone interested the lawyer. As 
the descriptive title given to ‘ Glanville’ witnesses, the court coram rege 
was of such little practical importance as to merit not even passing 
notice.’ Nothing like this impersonal monarchy had hitherto been 
known in western Europe: its existence explains why Henry and Richard 
could leave England for so long with such security. The system left 
enduring marks, not only on English but on Norman administration, 
long after the link between the two countries was snapped; but it was 
never extended to the other lands over which Henry II ruled. The duke 
of Normandy’s practical independence of the French Crown and the 
assimilation of Norman and English rule were, however, anomalous: 
the anomaly did not long outlast the reign of Richard I. 

This delegation of royal powers is, one would have thought, an 
important aspect of kingship. It was because of this that, to use Mr. 
Jolliffe’s words, ‘ the affairs of common persons are in the common 
course faithfully determined by the king’s courts and according to the 
king’s processes at common law’. It was because of this that ‘ the 
Curia Regis Rolls are there to testify that the king was, in his deepest 
character, the creator and embodiment of the law’ (p. 88). If the 
administration had depended upon the king’s presence, if government 
had truly been in itinere, neither in England nor in Normandy would 
the courts have been open or justice dispensed continuously and without 
interruption. But this great achievement of Angevin kingship does 
not seem to Mr. Jolliffe significant. He tells us that ‘ it is the lord rather 
than the king, and the man rather than either, that is the real power of 
kingship ’ and ‘ the king rules by his passions more than by his kingship ’ 
(p. 87). Nowhere, however, does he distinguish between the acts of 
the king, the lord and the man: rather he renounces the attempt. ‘ In 
this phase of history we should not make a formal distinction between 
the monarch and the Crown, for the two persons, public and private, 
of its wearer are strangely confused and given rein together.’ And 
“this dividing [sic] of the persons ’, we are told, ‘ makes for the peculiar 
strength of their kingship ’, that is of Henry, Richard and John (p. 55). 
Again, Mr. Jolliffe tells us, ‘ the Crown of those days was never sovereign, 
nor did it ever claim sovereignty: at moments of weakness it fell back 
into the traditional attitudes of the feudal king who is perforce good 
lord to his vassals; but in its phases of strength it was practically un- 
limited’ (p. 59). More than once he makes play with the modern 
concept of sovereignty, but this does not help to make his meaning 


1* Et illas solas leges continet et consuctudines secundum quas placitatur in curia 
regis ad scaccarium et coram iustitiis ubicumque fuerint’. There is no warrant for 
the punctuation adopted in Woodbine’s edition, which would make the ‘ curia regis’ 
and ‘ad scaccarium’ two different courts and which merely involved the editor in 


difficulty. 
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clearer. He ascribes to the Angevin kings a ‘ power—vis et voluntas— 
| which] was near a full sovereignty ’, and yet this ‘ rarely challenged or 
challengeable force’ was ‘ illicit’ (p. 6). Illicit kingship is surely a con- 
tradiction in terms. It is true, of course, that not only John, but Henry 
and Richard before him, acted, as many other kings have acted, with 
dubious legality, if not flagrant illegality; but were they then acting as 
kings ? 

Long ago Mr. Jolliffe’s problem was faced by Bracton, who made, 
one ventures to think, a rather better attempt at a solution. Bracton 
bases his reasoning on the coronation oath (a document that Mr. Jolliffe 
rather strangely neglects), and from this he deduces the duties of the 
king. He recognizes that the king holds his power directly from God 
and that quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem. But the king may do 
wrong and, with the examples of Henry III and John before him, Bracton 
cannot refuse to admit that the king may fail to correct and amend his 
wrongful acts. Who then will avenge the wrong? ‘Some say’, 
comments Bracton, ‘that the commune of the realm and the king’s 
baronage may and should do this in the king’s own court.’ And his 
maturer judgement is that above the king stand God, the law and the 
king’s court, and if the king despises God and the law, it is the king’s 
court, composed of the earls and barons, who will apply the rein.’ 
Though Bracton cloaks his thoughts in metaphor, there lurks behind 
his words the ultimate sanction of civil war, the armed coercion of the 
king, which indeed he lived to witness. He trusts, however, that the 
king will abide by the counsel of his court and he has warrant for this. 
The king’s barons are consulted about his more important acts, and in 
his court, if not of his own motion, the wrongs he commits are fromtime to 
time corrected. Mr. Jolliffesees matters inadifferent light. He depreciates 
the part played by the baronage. Misled apparently by a mistake of 
Stubbs’s, he asserts ‘ that no regular meetings of great councils took the 
place of the Norman triennial feasts’ (p. 164), although it is established 
that the crown-wearings at which the Landes were sung continued well 
into Henry IIl’s reign? ‘ The king’, he says, ‘ increasingly neglected 
the traditional obligation to meet the barons and prelates in counsel 

. commune consilium regni met seldom and did little’ (p. 346). The 
records of John’s reign, at least, do not bear him out. Nor do the 
Articles of the Barons make it a grievance that they are not called to 
counsel the king nor does Magna Carta suggest this: all that is implied 
is that extraordinary aids and scutages have been levied without the 
common counsel of the realm obtained in the way the barons thought 
proper.4 The Articles and the Charter do indeed bear witness to illicit 
disseisins and delays, to unjust and illegal fines and amercements, but, 
as Bracton teaches, these wrongful acts are to be put right either in the 
king’s court or by the barons.5 There is not, of course, the breath of a 


1 Bracton, fo. 5b, 34, 107, 1716. On these passages see Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 


4th ser., xxviii. 220; Speculum, xxiv. 44. 
*E. H. Kantorowicz, Landes Regiae, pp. 174-6. 
3 Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xxviii. 24. 
* Magna Carta, cc. 12, 14; Articles, no. 32. 
® Magna Carta, cc, $2, $3, 55; Articles, no. 25, 37. 
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suggestion that the wrongs the king or his father or his brother has 
wrought are the attributes of kingship. The king has no dispensation, 
as Mr. Jolliffe seems to suppose, to act outside the law. 

If Mr. Jolliffe’s theory of monarchy fills one with doubt, his account 
of monarchy in practice seems no better. He is given to making sweep- 
ing assertions which the evidence he adduces is insufficient to support. 
The exaggerated frequency of the king’s visits to English counties is 
no isolated instance. His misconceived interpretation of the relations 
between the chamber and the exchequer (pp. 233 ff.) has already been 
challenged in this Review! He misunderstands the mechanism of 
English administration under Angevin kings and his misunderstandings 
lead him to suspect deep political implications in changes, or imagined 
changes, of procedure. If, as it is easy to do, he sometimes overlooks 
unobtrusive but significant details in the pipe rolls, on the other hand 
he believes they tell him more than can conceivably be deduced from 
them. Whatever we may learn from them incidentally, their purpose is 
to record the result of the examination of Crown debtors at a regular 
session of the exchequer: not, it must be stressed, all Crown debtors. 
Perhaps the most convincing proof that the pipe rolls contain only 
select accounts is afforded by Jewish debts in England. (The Norman 
practice seems to have differed.) If these were put in swmmonicione they 
duly appear in a pipe roll; but the bulk of the receipts from Aaron of 
Lincoln’s vast estate was never recorded in this fashion nor was the bulk 
of the receipts from Jewish tallages. Accounts appear in the pipe rolls 
and disappear as convenience dictates. Consequently the annual revenue 
cannot possibly be calculated from this source, for we can never guess 
what is accounted for elsewhere or on other occasions than the regular 
Michaelmas session. Nor are incidental references to payments into 
the chamber any indication of the scale of expenditure directed from 
the chamber.? To suppose this is to commit an error similar to con- 
fusing a petty-cash account with a trading account. Mr. Jolliffe’s 
attempted comparison between ‘the scale of chamber finance’ under 
Henry II, which he regards as ‘ reasonable’ (p. 238), and that of Richard 
and John is entirely illusory. One wonders what he imagines to have 
happened under Henry II to the money that accrued in the king’s treas- 
uries. Some doubtless was prudently saved; but, for the most part, it 
was spent. Whether it passed through the chamber or was issued from 
a tréasury under a writ of /iberate was a matter of administrative con- 
venience. A third method was to instruct a sheriff or other Crown 
debtor to make a payment to a creditor instead of paying into the treasury. 
Again, certain expenditure might be authorized by the justiciar. The 
choice of method was dictated by circumstances, whether, for example, 
the king was on one side of the Channel or the other. Whichever 
method was adopted, the final result was the same. 

The chamber (later the wardrobe) was the great spending department, 
under Henry Il as under John. The evolution which transformed the 
exchequer from a court to a department involved the separation of the 


1 Ante, \xix. 596-611. 


? At one point Mr. Jolliffe seems to recognize that payments into the chamber might 
not appear on the pipe rolls (p. 128, n. 4). 
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treasury from the chamber. This change is signified in the title of those 
chamberlains who, beginning as chamberlains of the treasury, become 
chamberlains of the exchequer. As a result the transfer of money from 
the treasury to the chamber becomes a matter of more, or at least of 
different, formality. But there is nothing to show that any fundamental 
change was involved. Of itself, this administrative development could 
neither add to nor subtract from the resources at the king’s disposal. 
And just as it is an illusion to suppose that John was responsible for 
‘ the experiment of a great chamber revenue ’ and that this was a ‘ radical 
revolution ’ (p. 246), so it is an illusion to suppose that the device of 
distributing the king’s treasure over several castle treasuries was new 
(pp. 246 ff.): there is ample evidence of the practice under Henry II. 
The relative abundance of records from John’s reign enables us to study 
administrative processes in more detail, but the presumption is all against 
revolutionary change. Where, as not infrequently, we can establish a 
comparison between administrative methods under Henry II and John, 
there is evidence of evolution, not of revolution. As for the attribution 
of political motives, of the play of vis et voluntas (p. 242), this is the least 
likely of explanations. So dominated, however, is Mr. Jolliffe by his 
conception of the Angevin kings, and John in particular, as personal 
rulers, that this is the readiest explanation that occurs to him for any 
phenomenon of government. For him the men employed in royal 
administration must be familiares, and if they accumulate offices it must 
be by reason of their personal relation to the king (pp. 277-97). A 
more probable explanation is that executive ability was rare and that 
good administrators were given as much work as they could possibly 
manage. Mr. Jolliffe recognizes (and one could wish that he had elab- 
orated the point) that when these men were laymen they must have been 
at least semi-literate (pp. 280, 285). He takes the family of Cornhill as 
an example of the much-employed administrator (pp. 289-94): the 
Cornhills were excellent men of business, given to moneylending. They 
had their counterpart in the Braybrookes, Robert and his son Henry, 
who accumulated large estates by dealing in Jewish bonds! The 
Cornhills and the Braybrookes were almost professional sheriffs, but 
they were this among other occupations. They were doubtless as 
willing to serve some great lord as the king: Robert Braybrooke was 
steward to William d’Aubigny;* he was an under-sheriff before he 
became sheriff. Exclusive service of the king was exceptional in the 
Middle Ages, and there is much to be learnt from Peter of Blois, who was 
prepared to offer his talents to anybody able to reward them adequately, 
from the king downwards. Peter is not one of those whose careers 
Mr. Jolliffe studies. 

This is a disappointing, some might say a perverse, book. It is 
evident that Mr. Jolliffe, having read the printed rolls of John’s reign, 
has projected backwards what he believes he has found in them. Un- 
fortunately his acquaintance with twelfth-century documents appears to 
be very limited. He remarks that under John some writs are formally 


' Scattered references are to be found in the public records: the principal evidence 
is in the cartulary, Sloane MS. 986. 
® Memoranda Roll 1 John, pp. 52, 53. 
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witnessed or warranted by the king, and he follows this with the sur- 
prising statement that ‘ for lack of rolls, we can say little of Henry and 
Richard ’ (p. 150). He rarely notices any but the most easily accessible 
of sources and ignores nearly all but the older literature. The only 
indication that he has profited from Tout’s Chapters appears to be a 
solitary footnote on a trifling point (p. 272, mn. 1). In discussing the 
Constitutio Domus Regis he refers, not to Mr. Charles Johnson and Mr. 
G. H. White, but to Hubert Hall (pp. 190, 203). Though he regards 
Norman institutions as relevant to his thesis, there is no reference, direct 
or indirect, to C. H. Haskins. The third recension of the Leges Edwardi 
Confessoris is to him a source of prime importance (pp. 56, 322~5), but 
he has not troubled to follow recent discussion of it. He is unaware 
that Liebermann dated the earliest known manuscript as ¢. 1205 (implying 
therefore that the original was earlier), nor that it has been shown that 
the compiler used Richard I’s coronation oath, nor that it is no longer 
possible confidently to regard it as a London compilation.' But if, as 
is as likely as not, the compiler was not a Londoner and if he was working 
under Richard I, the Leges will hardly serve Mr. Jolliffe’s argument. 
He imagines that when Longchamp used his own, and not the exchequer, 
seal, he was arrogant (p. 309), though he was but following the accus- 
tomed practice of all justiciars before him.* But again and again Mr. 
Jolliffe’s unfamiliarity with the twelfth century reveals itself. ‘ Henry I’s 
financial officialdom—the Mauduits and Fitzgerolds’ (p. 229) is no 
misprint. The writ of peace Mr. Jolliffe connects with the assize of 
novel disseisin (p. 46), and he asserts that ‘all processes began with 
[the king’s] writ’ (p. 48). Nor are the minor signs of imperfect revision 
wanting. Some words of Sallust’s are attributed to ‘ Caesar’s Catiline 
Oration’ (p. 98, n. 1). J. H. Round is credited with a book entitled 
The King’s Household and, even when this title is corrected, the page 
reference is found to be wrong (p. 197, n. 1), while the editor of the 
Norman Pipe Rolls is misnamed Stapledon (pp. 227-8). Caletum (the 
Pays de Caux) is equated with Calais (p. 239). We meet the ‘ earls’ of 
Mellent and Mandeville (p. 145). Individually such errors may be 
trifles, but their cumulative effect is depressing. And alas! Mr. Jolliffe’s 
style is too often involved and obscure: one convolute sentence extends 
into eighteen lines (p. 327). The reader is made to work very hard for 
such reward as the book affords. 


H. G. RICHARDSON. 


The Thirteenth Century, 1216-1307. By Sir Maurice Powickxe. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1953.) 


Str Maurice Powicke’s contribution to the Oxford History of England 
is at once a competent textbook and an individual masterpiece. It is, 
of course, the fruit of a lifetime’s reading and reflection on its period of 
English history and is exactly the book we have learnt to expect from 


' Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, iii. 440; Speculum, xxiv. 61-2. 
* Memoranda Roll 1 Jobn, pp. \xvi-lxxiv. 
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the author in the maturity of his powers: a richly-detailed and richly- 
peopled story; a tapestry in time, so to speak, of very human men and 
women facing, for the most part seriously and responsibly, the challenge 
of their day; a story told with amazing virtuosity of learning and with an 
imaginative insight that is ceaselessly controlled by fine scholarship. No 
one has penetrated the mind of thirteenth-century England like Sir 
Maurice Powicke. Of him it may truly be said that he has achieved the 
supremely difficult task of forming new habits of mind and that in his 
writing—to echo Maitland again—the thoughts of men in the past do 
once more become thinkable to us. 

Hence the difficulty of Sir Maurice’s later work. Finely written, in 
the narrative tradition of the greatest masters, it attempts also to explain 
why the characters act as they do. If the explanations did not sometimes 
suspend the narrative, if the whole moved, and read, as easily as Macaulay 
(who did not, of course, attempt anything as difficult as this), it would 
be art indeed and the greatest advance in historiography since Gibbon. 

The mode is experimental, the skill immense. No situation is too 
complex, no matter too technical. Scholarship of this profundity is 
entitled to make demands on the reader. In the work that is before us 
the difficulty could, I think, have been lessened by adopting Stubbs’s 
device of alternating chapters of narrative and analysis; and that would 
have had the further advantage, for the student who still finds adminis- 
trative history hard to assimilate, of making possible a consecutive and 
therefore more systematic account of institutions than the present 
incidental treatment of them. 

The author of this book is one who has done more than any other 
living scholar to break down the insularity of English historical scholar- 
ship and, from his lectures on Stephen Langton thirty years ago, more 
than any other to broaden the interest of constitutional history. It is 
not, therefore, the loss it might have been, that, forced to select (and 
even 829 pages cannot give a complete picture of thirteenth-century 
England), the author has limited himself to what is primarily a political 
and constitutional view of the century. Given the need to select, and 
England’s main contribution to civilized life being what it is—political, 
this is surely right, especially for the century which fought the first great 
battle for limited monarchy and which fathered the English representative 
system. ‘The space thus saved has enabled the author not only to give 
English history its European setting but also to be the first to tell the con- 
stitutional story in such a way as to bring out the strength of the royal 
case in the politics of the time. This is the supreme achievement of 
the book. It is done with a documentation, a knowledge of other 
modern writing and a generosity towards the work of others that 
compel admiration—and, in oneself, a greater humility. 

There are five chapters on the reign of Henry III, nine on that of his 
son. But each ranges as its subject requires, so that there is no hard and 
fast division, and the disproportion is very much more apparent than 
real. Outstanding are the chapters on ‘ The Period of the Statutes, 
1274-90” (viii) and ‘ The Clergy under Two Rules of Law’ (x). Those 
on ‘ The Duke of Aquitaine ’ (vii) and ‘ Wales ’ (ix) are treatises in them- 
selves, original and immensely valuable; though here, perhaps, some of 
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the detail could have been spared to make room elsewhere for topics 
one would have been particularly grateful for treatment of by Sir Maurice. 
How the Franciscan ideal fared in England, for instance, is one that few 
other present-day pens are sensitive enough for. There is also Oxford 
philosophy. 

The chapters on the reign of Henry III inevitably invite comparison 
with King Henry III and the Lord Edward. For the ordinary student the 
account gains in this recension. The chapters on the reign of Edward | 
accept the importance of the question of emergency-power in the con- 
stitutional history and stress the importance of the last ten years of the 
reign. In his estimate of Edward as a person the author is more cautious 
than he was in the epilogue to King Henry III and the Lord Edward. The 
present writer confesses that he cannot follow him in his reluctance to 
admit any guile in Edward. There are four maps and a magnificent 
bibliography. The book marks such an advance in understanding since 
the last general histories of the thirteenth century appeared fifty years 
ago that it is an indispensable text for students and is likely to remain 
so for a very long time to come. 


H. RorHwe.t, 


L’ Evolution de la Lettre de Change. XIV*-XVIII* siéeles. By RAYMOND DE 
Roover. (Paris: Armand Colin, 1953.) 


Tue history of the bills of exchange has been the subject of a voluminous 
literature, but many of the important problems still await solution. 
Professor de Roover’s useful book gives the known facts and does so 
clearly and forcibly. It has the great merit of confronting the theo- 
retical works of canonists and lawyers with business records. It contains 
the best available exposition of the development of the canonist doctrine 
of exchange and a valuable reasoned bibliography of the known treatises 
on this subject. For business material the author drew on the Florentine 
archives (especially Medici records), the rich Datini collection at Prato 
and the city archives of Antwerp. Professor de Roover’s views on the 
causes of the developments described by him are more controversial, 
but this does not detract seriously from the solid worth of his book, 
because the line between statement of evidence and speculation about 
problems remains clearly drawn, 

The author starts with the exchange transaction (cambium) as practised 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It concerned the settlement of 
a debt in a different currency from that in which it was originally con- 
tracted. Repayment was stipulated in a different locality from that 
where the debt had been originally incurred. Transfer of money was 
probably the main object of some of these contracts. But from at least 
the middle of the thirteenth century, and probably much earlier, the 
exchange contracts were habitually used by Italian business-men for 
credit transactions. ‘These exchange dealings were at first recorded in 
formal contracts drawn up by notaries or in letters obligatory sealed by 


the debtors. The documentary ‘ ancestors’ of the bill of exchange ar 
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not to be found in these formal documents, but in the informal letters 
by which the borrowers instructed their agents or correspondents to 
repay their debts in the foreign places and different currencies stipulated 
in the initial formal contracts. Gradually business-men dispensed with 
the drawing up of a formal record of an exchange transaction and the 
informal mandates became the sole evidence of these contracts: the bills 
of exchange assumed both executory and probative character. In Sir 
William Holdsworth’s words it then ‘ became necessary for the lawyers 
to elucidate and to give technical expression to the legal relations sub- 
sisting between the various parties to the bill’. This transition was very 
largely accomplished among Italians and business-men connected with 
them between about 1275 and 1350. The merchants of the northern 
countries were slower in adopting the use of bills of exchange. Professor 
de Roover’s account of the early exchange contract and of the origins of 
the bills of exchange will probably command the general assent of 
scholars, but much more evidence is obviously needed. Some addi- 
tional information can be gleaned from English records. Thus, after 
the bankruptcy of the great Florentine firm of the Scali in 1326 the 
creditors of its London branch presented their claims in the chancery. 
The documents produced by them reflect clearly a transitory stage, when 
some men were satisfied with holograph letters of exchange, while 
others preferred to possess more formal titles.’ 

Dealings in bills of exchange became a very important feature of the 
business of the leading Italian, Catalan and French firms in the later 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Professor de Roover’s description 
of the mechanism of European exchange dealings in this period, supple- 
menting his earlier publications, is likely to become the standard account 
of this type of business. But while his description of how things were 
done is admirable, his explanation of the wide prevalence of these 
exchange transactions is more controversial. He sees the main reason 
in the fact that such transactions did not infringe the ecclesiastical pro- 
hibition of usury. Exchange dealings always involved a speculative 
risk arising out of fluctuations in the value of currencies and this wn- 
certainty of profit made them licit in the eyes of the canonists. In reality 
the rates of exchange current among merchants did contain a small 
amount of interest,® and in conditions of a fairly stable money market 
the lenders were generally able to make a profit out of exchange 
dealings. 

Professor de Roover is undoubtedly justified in stressing the influence 
of the canon law on the outward forms of medieval business, but in the 
opinion of this reviewer he exaggerates unduly the influence of the 
church on everyday conduct of merchants. There is a very large amount 
of evidence for the existence, under suitable disguises, of all manner of 


*P.R.O., C. 47/13 nos. 3 and 4 (Chancery Miscellanea). A Cardinal produced 
letters obligatory under the seal of the Scali. A merchant of Lucca claimed by a 
notarial act drawn up at London, but another Lucchese and two other persons brought 
three closed letters of exchange (per litteram clausam scriptam manu Landi Omodei mer- 
catoris dicte societatis nomine cambii et sigillatam sigillo dicte societatis). 

* But none of the canonists and lawyers, with the exception of Thomas Wilson, 
writing in 1572, appears to have grasped this. 
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usurious transactions among medicval business-men, including important 
and reputable firms. It may be that other factors should be invoked 
as well to explain adequately the popularity of exchange dealings among 
late medieval merchants. Loans advanced on bills of exchange to 
reputable merchants represented one of the safest forms of investment 
available at the time. Profits on such investments might be small, but 
this was the price paid for security. There was perhaps more connexion 
between dealings in bills of exchange and ordinary trade than the author 
would allow for. 

Professor de Roover does not think that bills of exchange were 
transferable in the Middle Ages, but this view is open to question. It 
is true that negotiability of commercial documents was impossible or 
difficult under most systems of medieval law, but in practice letters 
obligatory and other records of debt appear to have changed hands 
fairly freely among merchants in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Professor de Roover denies any possibility of transfer of bills of exchange 
at a discount in the Middle Ages. It is true that there is no evidence of 
the discounting of bills in the Medici records, but Professor de Roover’s 
further argument that such a practice was impossible because this would 
have involved usury is very unconvincing.' 

The main new developments in the history of bills of exchange in 
the sixteenth century were the spread of negotiability and the appearance 
of the practice of transfer of bills by endorsement. The very recent 
discoveries of F. Melis made it clear that transfer by endorsement was 
practised in Florence in the second decade of the sixteenth century. 
Professor de Roover provides a careful survey of the spreading of this 
new usage and concludes, quite convincingly, that it was not adopted 
widely outside Italy before the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The sections of his book dealing with developments in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries form the least satisfactory part of it. They 
contain much useful information but do not provide a balanced and 
comprehensive survey. For example, one seeks in vain a clear answer 
to the question why bills of exchange became in this period one of the 
main types of negotiable commercial paper while bonds and promissory 
notes failed to do so. But in any case, Professor de Roover had covered 
an enormous amount of ground. Many of the shortcomings of his book 
spring mainly from the present deficiencies of our knowledge and his 
work will be one of the most useful aids to all future research on this 
subject. » 


E. B. Frype. 


' Thus widespread buying and selling of many kinds of bonds at a discount is 
known to have occurred in England in the reign of Edward Ill. The king authorized 
his English bankers to buy up all manner of debts owed by the Crown. These royal 
bonds could be bought for as little as 2s. or 2s. 6d. in the pound (the exchequer recog- 
nized quod testatum est per plures fideidignos quod communiter libra empta fuit pro iis. et iis. vid. 
et raro ad plus, P.R.O., E. 122/158/37, K.R. Customs Accounts). The ful! face value 
of the debts thus recovered was credited to the Crown bankers as compensation for 
the loans they were advancing to the king. Royal obligations to the total face value 
of at least {£55,000 were returned to the king in this manner between 1345 and 1345 
(P.R.O. Pipe Rolls and Memoranda Rolls for these years). 
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Ingliyskaya Burzhuaznaya Revolyutziya XVII Veka. Edited by E. A. 
KosMInsky. Two volumes. (Moscow: Izdatelstvo Akademii 
Nauk, 1954.) 


THE opening sentence of Academician Kosminsky’s Introduction to 
The English Bourgeois Revolution of the 17th Century (in Russian) runs: 
‘The English Revolution of the mid-seventeenth century was one 
of the most important turning-points not only in the history of England 
but also in world history’ (i. 7). In the school and university curricula 
of the U.S.S.R. modern history begins in 1640: the English Revolution 
marks the end of the Middle Ages. This work presents the first syn- 
thesized statement of the interpretation of the English Revolution in 
Marxist terms which has been worked out by a generation of Soviet 
scholars. It is written by a team of ten historians, headed by Academician 
Kosminsky and including other names familiar to western readers, such 
as Professors Arkhangelsky, Semeonov, Porshnev and Lyubimenko. It 
is a large work, lavishly illustrated, mainly by contemporary prints, but 
also containing useful maps. 

Each chapter in the book is the responsibility of a separate contri- 
butor, though most have produced more than one chapter. Narrative 
chapters are interspersed with others more of the nature of essays on 
specific subjects. The period before 1640 is dealt with in chapters on 
‘Economic Development of England in the first half of the seventeenth 
century’, ‘English Absolutism’, ‘The Foreign Policy of English 
Absolutism ’, and ‘ The Colonial Question under the Early Stuarts’ 
(Soviet historians, like the French and German rapporteurs to the roth 
Congress of the Historical Sciences, account the Tudor and early Stuart 
monarchy as of the same genus as Continental absolute monarchies.) 
Five chapters take the narrative from 1640 to 1649; one chapter deals 
with the Levellers and Diggers; a narrative chapter covers the years 
1649 to 1652; two chapters discuss ‘ Agrarian Policy and Legislation ’ 
and ‘ The Peasant Movement’. Chapters on ‘ The Conquest of Ireland ’, 
and on ‘ Foreign’ and ‘ Colonial Policy’ complete the first volume. 
Volume ii has chapters on the ‘Home’, ‘ Foreign’ and ‘ Colonial 
Policies of the Protectorate’; two chapters on the European influence 
of the English Revolution, one chapter each on the Restoration and 1688. 
Concluding chapters deal with ‘ Social and Political Ideas’, and with 
‘The Historiography of the English Revolution’. Finally, there is a 
full bibliography of seventy pages (double columns), which includes 
many works by non-Marxist writers. 

The book appears to be designed primarily for students, and the 
narrative chapters contain little that is novel. Some of the interpreta- 
tions are more interesting. Professor Arkhangelsky, whose work on 
agrarian problems is well known, strongly emphasizes the background of 
agrarian unrest in preparing for the revolution. Maps show the areas 
of England in which there were peasant disturbances of various kinds— 
before the civil war, in the early sixteen-forties and in the late forties 
and fifties—and suggest interesting reflections on possible links between 
the Clubmen of 1645 and the agrarian rising of 1628-31. 
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But Professor Arkhangelsky, unlike some Soviet historians, does not 
make the mistake of treating the revolution as though it was a peasants’ 
war. He concludes that although there was widespread peasant unrest, 
probably more than evidence has survived to demonstrate (though that 
is plentiful enough), there was no synchronization or co-ordination 
between the various riots and risings (i. 425). He believes that this 
failure may be connected with the fact that the gap between yeomen and 
husbandmen, between rich and poor, in the countryside was widening. 
Pointing out that even the Levellers had no clear-cut agrarian programme 
to which they consistently adhered, Professor Arkhangelsky suggests 
that this arises from the fact that the main strength of the radicals was 
in the towns, and that the Levellers were never quite sure what social 
group they wished to appeal to in the countryside (i. 207, 228, 321; 
ii. 180-1). Professor Arkhangelsky sees in this absence of a radical 
agrarian programme one of the main reasons for the failure of the 
Leveller movement (i. 419). The Diggers, who had such a programme, 
were opposed by all other groups, including the Levellers (i. 341, 396 
404). The authors suggest, however, that the threat from the radical 
wing may have been greater than historians usually recognize. As early 
as 1 February 1649, two days after the execution of Charles I, the Rump 
was making overtures to the Presbyterians (i. 259). The proclamation 
of the republic, so long delayed, was timed to coincide with the suppres- 
sion of the Leveller revolt at Burford and with the first attacks on the 
Diggers (i. 319). 

The defeat of the radical groups after 1649 meant that copyholders 
did not win legal security of tenure. The acts of 1656 and 1660, whilst 
liberating the gentry from feudal services, left copyholders still liable 
to theirs. Landlords won absolute property rights in their estates, and 
were freed from wardship; the smaller men gained nothing, and lost 
what little protection the royal Government (for its own reasons) had 
given them before 1640. Professor Arkhangelsky concludes: ‘ The 
agrarian legislation of the French Revolution established small peasant 
property: the agrarian legislation of the English Revolution, on the 
one hand, established landlordism of the modern type, on the other, 
created the legal conditions for the expropriation of the English 
peasantry ’ (i. 407). 

Chapters by Professors Samoilo and Arkhangelsky give prominence 
to colonial questions as a cause of clashes between Government and 
Opposition before 1640. The opposition, it is suggested, repre sented 
the interests of expanding trade and industry, calling for an expansionist 
anti-Spanish policy against the Hispanophile court. The opponents of 
industrial monopoly made use of monopoly colonial charters; Charles | 
attacked the privileges of the colonial companies, and of sorne individual 
proprietors (i. 470). Professor Samoilo distinguishes two periods of 
parliamentary colonial policy. Between 1640 and 1649 parliament was 
mainly concerned to win the colonies over to its side by trading privileges, 
favourable tariffs, etc. In this period charters were preserved: parlia 
ment was very tender of the rights of the colonies and their lords pro 
prietors, since many of them, like Warwick and Saye and Sele, were 
prominent supporters of the parliamentary cause. But the activities of 
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the companies had been semi-piratical: they needed colonies principally 
as sources of income for the proprietors and as bases for plundering 
the Spanish possessions. It was not to the companies’ interest that the 
colonies should be subordinated to the central power in England, after 
the civil war any more than before it. But after Pride’s Purge and the 
removal of Warwick from control of colonial affairs, there was a change. 
Henceforth an attempt was made to subordinate the colonies to the 
legislation of the mother country, enforced by the navy where-necessary ; 
and to increase colonial production so as to supply England with all the 
raw materials she needed (ii. 66). Trade with foreigners, especially 
the Dutch, was forbidden. This notwithstanding the fact that in the Act 
of 21 March 1649, establishing the Commonwealth, specific mention 
was made of the economic and political benefits which the Dutch had 
enjoyed since the overthrow of their monarchy. 

The main influence over colonial affairs in England passed to new 
groups after 1649. Grandees like Warwick were replaced by men like 
Thurloe’s brother-in-law Noell, Thompson, Povey, &c.: merchants 
whose wealth came from purely commercial operations, though they 
too wished to establish monopolies of trade with the colonies. The 
system of rigid regulation and control, and the exclusion of foreigners 
from colonial trade, which was to survive for nearly two centuries, 
dates from this period. Between 1649 and 1659 the size of the navy 
multiplied by six, thanks to new building and captures, and this vast 
fleet was used for an aggressive commercial and foreign policy (i. 474-80). 
Professor Arkhangelsky emphasizes the economic element in the foreign 
policy of the Commonwealth and Protectorate—the war against the 
Protestant Netherlands to establish the Navigation Act, the colonial war 
with Spain, the careful watch kept over English economic interests in 
the Baltic, and the no less important peaceful victory over Portugal by 
the treaty of 1654, which transferred the monopoly of trade with the 
Portuguese empire from Dutch to English merchants (i. 466; ii. 64~-5). 
Professor Samoilo agrees that ‘ under Cromwell colonial questions for 
the first time in English history took first place in English diplomacy; 
henceforth they never lost this primary significance ’ (ii. 52). In fighting 
the first Dutch War, Professor Samoilo thinks, the republican Govern- 
ment relied mainly on the support of traders, especially of colonial 
traders. He also emphasizes the close links which connected the highest 
officers of the army and navy with city merchants (ii. 48, 63). The 
aggressive foreign policy of the Commonwealth and Protectorate 
ushered in a new phase of world history, in which international affairs 
were dominated by colonial rivalries, leading to England’s ultimate 
victory (ii. 68). 

Professor Porshnev analyses relations between England and France 
during these years, noting the sympathy felt in France for the English 
Revolution, and especially the connexion of the Leveller Sexby with the 
revolt in Bordeaux in the early 1650’s. He thinks Cromwell was faced 
in 1654 with two alternative possibilities: either a revolutionary war 
against France in alliance with the Huguenots and other anti-absolutist 
groups in France; or alliance with France against Spain. His choice of 
the latter, Professor Porshnev thinks, ‘ in the last resort determined the 
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political evolution of Cromwell himself’. The defeat of the democrats 
and the emergence of military dictatorship in England influenced the 
English attitude towards the Fronde no less than did internal develop- 
ments in France. Professor Porshnev suggests that the alliance between 
Mazarin and Cromwell was made possible because the Cardinal saw the 
conservative trend of the Protector’s policy. This contrasts interestingly 
with his absorbing fear of the power and subversive influence of the 
Commonwealth of 1649 (ii. 88-9). 

Professor Saprykin’s chapter on the political thought of the Revolu- 
tion is specially concerned with ideas of property. He notes the anti- 
democratic traits in the political thought of all the English republicans 
except the Levellers, including even Milton and Harrington. These 
traits he associates with the ‘ conservative ’ development of the revolution 
after 1649. Specifically he sees Hobbes’s theory of the state of nature 
as a state of war (property established by the creation of the State in 
defiance of natural right, though to the infinite advantage of humanity) 
as aimed against popular theories which favoured communal property 
and still thought of private property as the consequence of sin. For 
Winstanley the Fall of Man is the same thing as the institution of private 
property. Winstanley had argued against Hobbes that economic 
rivalry and war were the resu/t of the institution of private property. 
But Hobbes saved private property only at the price of what many 
thought an excessive elevation of the power of the State, especially 
when ‘ the State’ meant Charles II or James I]. It was left for Locke, 
by pushing private property back into the state of nature (a complete 
reversal of medieval theories) to justify it as good in itself; and, if anterior 
to the State, therefore sacred even against the sovereign (ii. 184-5). 

The book is based entirely upon printed sources, but the authors 
seem to have an up-to-date knowledge of significant work on their 
subject in English. It is a pity that Dr. Joan Thirsk’s work on the 
restoration of royalist lands appeared too late to influence the text, 
though the first of her articles is listed in the bibliography. For her 
researches must lead to some modifications in Professor Arkhangelsky’s 
conclusions about the social consequences of the land sales in this period. 
The books of Messrs. Brunton and Pennington and Mrs. Keeler ap- 
peared after this work went to press; use of them might have enabled 
the authors to attain a greater precision in some of their generalizations, 
but would not, I think, have led to any modification of their main con- 
tentions. Professor Macpherson’s work on Locke appears to have been 
overlooked. There are a number of minor slips, but otherwise the 
main criticism of the book is for omissions. ‘Treatment of the church 
and religion is scanty. Part iv, which is entitled ‘ The English Bourgeois 
Revolution and Europe’, contains only ‘wo chapters, dealing with 
relations with France and Russia respectively. There is nothing on 
relations with other countries. There is little discussion of the influence 
of the Revolution on English thought (other than political thought) and 
on the arts. 

But when all criticisms have been made this remains the most serious 
large-scale attempt at a re-interpretation of this crucial period of English 
history that has appeared since Gardiner’s great work. It is curious 
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that such a re-interpretation should come from the U.S.S.R. rather than 
from Great Britain or the U.S.A. Not all English historians will find 
themselves ‘in agreement with the fundamental thesis of this book, that 
the seventeenth-century conflicts were social as well as political: though 
that thesis will seem less strange today than it would have done twenty 
years ago. But this is a serious and well-documented study, summing 
up a generation of historical work largely unknown in this country. 
Account will have to be taken of it. It is to be hoped that it will soon 
find a translator: though we can perhaps hardly expect that an edition 
of 10,000 copies would sell out here within a few months, as was the 
case with this book in the U.S.S.R. 


CHRISTOPHER HILL. 


Warren Hastings. By Kerrn Feruinc. (London: Macmillan, 1954.) 


‘Tue life of any man in great place, like Warren Hastings’, says Dr. 
Feiling in the preface to this biography, ‘ is three dimensional; the State 
he serves, his own life, and a third area where these two meet and inter- 
act.” Herein lies one of the greatest difficulties of the political biographer 
in general, and of the biographer of Warren Hastings to an unusually 
marked degree. For the biographer to describe the diplomacy over 
thirty-five years of a sub-continent torn by conflict and the rise and fall 
of powers, which affected an area from Egypt and the Persian Gulf to 
the mountains of Tibet, or to recount and analyse the policies inaugurated, 
developed or abandoned in the career of the first great administrator 
of British India, would be to lose the man himself in the study of the 
political, economic and constitutional development not only of India 
but of the eighteenth-century England which was coming to rule her. 
Moreover, it is doubtful, as Dr. Feiling says, whether any such survey 
could be satisfactorily carried out until a number of specialized studies, 
particularly in the Indian field, have first been completed. Yet Hastings’s 
life, like that of all men of action, was largely that of his public career, 
the ‘ third dimension ’ to which Dr. Feiling refers, and his biographer is 
obliged to concern himself with all these fields of activity, and has to try 
to make them comprehensible to readers whose grasp of them is necessarily 
imperfect and who are easily confused. 

If Hastings, as a public man, offers peculiar difficulties to his bio- 
grapher, his own character and personality as expressed in work and 
action is not much easier. A complex and reserved man, with the con- 
tempt of the builder of empires overseas for the incomprehension and 
injustice of those whom te served at such great distance and under 
circumstances so unfamiliar to them, he sometimes succeeded under the 
pressure of great urgency in lighting his admirable reports of Indian 
affairs with the flash of revelation, but he never succeeded in thus 
illuminating himself. His colleagues and friends were on the whole 
mediocre, and certainly inarticulate on paper, and the glaring light of 
controversy distorted in one direction or another the comments of con- 
temporarics who might have shown more psychological insight. It is 
impossible to bring into relation Burke’s ghastly picture of the ‘ wild 
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beast’ who ‘ groans in corners over the dead and dying’ and that pre 
sented by his supporters—‘a more amiable private character he had 
never known ’ and ‘ the most virtuous man of the age in which he lives’ 
—and neither tells us much. 

Fortunately, however, a mass of private correspondence and other 
personal records survive, both in Hastings’s own papers and in those of 
others, and Dr. Feiling has taken the only line for comprehension: he 
has read through this vast accumulation of first-hand material, allowing 
his historian’s imagination to play upon it, until he has reconstructed for 
himself a picture of the man in his place and time which seems to him 
valid and coherent. And this he seeks to impart to his readers through 
the medium of chronological and often highly allusive narrative. On the 
details of the picture and on the niceties of its balance no two men are 
ever likely entirely to agree. On the question of illicit gains, for instance, 
most would agree with him that Hastings’s fault was ‘ insensibility 
rather than corruption, but some might feel that Dr. Feiling somewhat 
over-stresses his personal disinterestedness and resistance to temptation, 
particularly perhaps in the later years, after his marriage, when the vast 
scale of his expenses might suggest that it was these, rather than failure 
to accumulate private wealth, which made the fortune he retired with a 
comparatively modest one for his time. Others might feel that he judges 
too mildly Hastings’s quiet determination not to live within the annuity 
allowed him by the Company after this fortune had been eaten up 
by the expenses of his iniquitous impeachment. The annuity was, by 
modern standards (allowing for the change in the value of money), 
a princely one, and it was well up to the standard set for themselves by 
the nabobs of the day for dignified retirement in England. Others 
might wish to give prominence to elements of ruthlessness and guile, 
the result no doubt of years of experience as an eastern autocrat, which 
sometimes appeared in his actions, But such differences of viewpoint 
are inevitable, and the greater the reader’s knowledge of the material 
Dr. Feiling has handled, the more he will be impressed by the grasp he 
has of it and the way in which he has succeeded in seizing on the signi- 
ficant judgement, the telling phrase and the illuminating comment. 
Though some incidents are likely never to become altogether clear and 
new material may emerge on others, it seems unlikely that anything will 
materially alter the lines of this interpretation of the man himself as it 
gradually takes form in this narrative. 

The final picture is of a man who was more than a great administrator 
and public servant overseas in a sphere where these were as yet almost 
unknown, more than the version of the ‘enlightened yet determinate 
eighteenth century ruler’ to whom both Dr. Feiling and, earlier, Lord 
Lansdowne compared him (though these he was too and, as he said, had 
‘ catched the desire of applause in public life’), He had fortitude, innate 
dignity, the imagination to understand and appreciate the nexus of 
civilizations amongst which he spent his working life, and the vision to 
foresee, through all the inperfections of the régime he set up, the future 
of an India ruled for the Indians. Nor was his private life that of a 
commonplace man. Though he spoke of himself as a ‘ solitary insulated 
wanderer ’, a single and abiding passion, that for his wife Marian (the 
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* stark German woman’ as Dr. Feiling calls her) gave his life a direction 
and unity which offset its lack of family ties, of friends of like character 
and ability to himself, and of contact with the brilliant and varied society 
of his age, from which first distance and then misfortune cut him off. 

The development of this character through the vicissitudes of his 
public life, ending in the almost intolerable strain of his impeachment, 
Dr. Feiling’s study gradually reveals. ‘That it does so is a justification 
not only of the methods of investigation employed, but also, up to a 
point, of the method of exposition. Nevertheless, the latter carries with 
it certain disadvantages. Dr. Feiling,on the grounds that normal methods 
of annotation would be cumbrous in a work so largely founded on 
manuscript sources, has decided to replace footnotes by notes at the end 
of the book summarizing for each chapter the material chiefly used in 
writing it. Asa result, scholars wishing to follow up some of the stimu- 
lating but often excessively allusive references in which the work abounds, 
or even to track down some of the quotations, receive less help than they 
are accustomed to expect. Moreover, the very range of these allusions 
makes it difficult for al] but those who move most freely in the period to 
absorb the implications of so much unfamiliar material. It would be 
useful, for instance, to have short biographical notes on some of those with 
whom Hastings was in contact, and about whom little is known (Dr. 
Feiling himself accepts for Governor Henry Vansittart the family tradition 
that he was a member of the Hell-Fire Club, though there is no con- 
temporary support for this belief and the dates of his residence abroad 
make it most unlikely). In the same way it is sometimes tantalizing that 
Dr. Feiling does not more often pause in his narrative to give us his 
conclusions on debateable points in Hastings’s career. He does so, 
with effect, on such controversial events as the events leading up to the 
Rohilla War, the Chait Sing episode and the famous Nuncumar trial, 
but it would be valuable to have an account of the stages through which 
George ITI moved from antagonism to support of Hastings, to know how 
much of his private affairs can be disentangled from his accounts, and 
to have a more concentrated treatment of the Arcot question in its 
various ramifications, which so deeply affected his career. It should 
perhaps be noted that the ninth report of the select committee is misdated, 
and that this affects to some extent the account of the progress of Burke’s 
attacks upon him. 

In conclusion, the illustrations are admirably chosen and reproduced. 
Particularly charming is the Zoffany from the Victoria Memorial Hall in 
Calcutta, in which the governor-general and his lady stand hand-in-hand 
against a wide background with a gentle Indian girl in attendance on 
them. 

Lucy S. SurHERLAND. 


Le réarmement clandestin du Reich, 1930-35. By GrorGES CAS)ELLAN. 
(Paris: Plon, 1954.) 


M. CasreLLan’s study of German rearmament is set in a French frame- 
work. Its sub-title is: Le réarmement clandestin du reich, vw par /e 2° 
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Bureau de L’ Etat-Major Frangais and it is based upon a single collection 
of source material, the archives of the French Deuxiéme Bureau which 
the author has had no opportunity to compare systematically with the 
German records. 

Nonetheless, this is a work of importance for the study of recent 
German history. The French General Staff was both highly interested 
and well informed about German rearmament and M. Castellan has 
examined its voluminous archives with care. More than that, he has 
produced at the end of his investigations a book which is notable for 
its grasp not only of the evidence but of the wide scope and complexity 
of the subject. 

German rearmament touched almost every side of national life and 
in M. Castellan’s hands the enquiry is directed to far more than its purely 
technical aspect. He divides his book into two parts. The first deals 
with the organization and equipment of the German army and air force, 
the High Command, the military budgets and the collaboration between 
the Reichswehr and the Red Army. In the second part, he examines 
the military potential of the nation, its economic resources and the 
German armaments industry, its resources in manpower and the para- 
military organizations, the problems of mobilization and the High 
Command’s strategic concepts. An introductory chapter on the German 
army and the Weimar Republic is matched by a concluding section 
which draws together the evidence and relates it to the development 
of German foreign policy, particularly in regard to the Disarmament 
Conference. 

M. Castellan distinguishes three periods in the development of 
German rearmament. The first, lasting from January 1930 to March- 
April 1932, he calls the preparatory period, in which the plans for 
rearmament were drawn up; the second, lasting from April 1932 to 
Germany’s withdrawal from the disarmament conference, the period in 
which these plans were put into effect on a limited basis; the third, lasting 
from November 1933 to the re-introduction of conscription in March 
1935, the first phase in the development of the military power of the 
Third Reich. He points to the autumn of 1931 as the time when the 
critical decisions were taken. It was then that Briining reconstituted 
his Cabinet, placing the two ministries of War and of the Interior in the 
hands of General Groener. It was Groener, M. Castellan concludes, 
and his chief adviser, Schleicher, who made these critical decisions. 

The initiative for re-armament came from the army leaders who 
believed that war with Poland was inevitable and necessary in order to 
right the wrong inflicted on Germany by the peace settlement. None 
of the German parties, however, with the exception of the Communists, 
was opposed to rearmament. Briining left the army leaders a free 
hand and saw that the funds needed were forthcoming. Dependent 
on Hindenburg, he was in no position to make difficulties for the 
army, even if he had wanted to do so. Under his successors, Papen and 
Schleicher, the pace was accelerated, reaching its full development with 
the German departure from Geneva in the autumn of 1933, a withdrawal 


carefully timed to fit Blomberg’s plans for a further programme of 
expansion. 
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In general terms M. Castellan’s thesis is familiar enough: what 
distinguishes his study is the precision and detail with which he works 
out his argument. Despite his disclaimer of a systematic investigation 
of the German archives, he has made good use of the evidence available 
on the German side. The main part of his study, however, is firmly 
founded on a mass of unpublished material drawn from the French 
military archives, including the reports of the French and other military 
attachés, as well as the information collected by the large number of 
French ‘agents’ employed in Germany. This is difficult material to 
handle, requiring rigorous critical standards and the ability to keep 
details within the framework of a firmly drawn picture. The accuracy 
of M, Castellan’s account can in the end only be decided by as full an 
investigation of the German records. In default of this, the reader’s 
confidence must be determined by the author’s method in using the 
evidence available to him. From the introductory essay in which he 
examines its shortcomings through the detailed references in his footnotes 
to the documents printed in the annexe M. Castellan passes this test with 
flying colours. 

The most obvious criticism, the omission of the navy, is acknow- 
ledged in the Introduction. To have included naval rearmament would 
have meant several years’ more work in the separate archives of the 
French Ministry of Marine and would have swollen the present volume 
of 550 closely printed pages to unmanageable proportions. As it is, 
M. Castellan has limited himself to five years, with no more than a glance 
at the period before 1930 or the full development of German rearmament 
after 1935. His book must necessarily remain an interim report until 
the German records are published. It may well be that they never will 
be published. In the meantime, M. Castellan has produced one of the 
most original studies yet made of Germany between the wars, and one 
which goes to the heart of that preoccupation with military power which 
dominates German history in the years between unification and the 
defeat of 1945. 


ALAN BULLOCK. 


Documents and Speeches on British Commonwealth Affairs, 1931-1952. Two 
volumes. Edited by NicHotas ManserGu. (London; Oxford 
University Press, 1953.) 


To the study of the development of the contemporary Common- 
wealth the contributions of Sir Keith Hancock and Professor 
Mansergh have dominated academic approaches to this complex and 
inexhaustible theme: later generations as well as the present will be 
certain to appraise their works with gratitude and respect. These two 
volumes of documents and speeches, edited with a minimum of annota- 
tion and commentary, appear in the interval between the publication of 
Professor Mansergh’s Problems of External Policy, 1931-1939 and the 
volume promised on Problems of War-Time Co-operation and Post-War 
Change, 1939-1952. Although the relationship between documents and 
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text has yet to be fully established, this publication performs a most 
useful service. 

The problems of students of Commonwealth affairs are as individual 
as their subject. Source material is both widely dispersed and enormous 
in quantity: on this account alone these volumes are justified. Professor 
Mansergh has confined his selection to official and parliamentary materials, 
a decision which has made for a certain lack of variety and is reflected in 
the somewhat formal approach to Commonwealth questions. This was 
perhaps unavoidable: Commonwealth relations are still resistant to the 
techniques of open diplomacy. Although it may be agreed that secrecy 
is a modest price to pay for effective consultation, it may perhaps be 
doubted whether, as Professor Mansergh suggests, the gaps may be 
filled by careful scrutiny of parliamentary proceedings, particularly since 
his example of this supplementary source—the 1949 London Declaration 
on the acknowledgement by India of the monarch as the symbol of free 
association—was both a more definite and more genera! question than 
is usually discussed at these conferences. Something, of course, can be 
learned by a close attention to later statements, but the amount will 
clearly vary with the occasion and the questions discussed. 

A selection of documents is bound to be vulnerable to charges of 
omission: a more satisfactory test is to consider the nature of the pattern 
that emerges from the editor’s choice. Professor Mansergh stresses the 
decisive shift that has taken place in the pattern of development before 
1939 and after 1945. Before the war members of the Commonwealth 
were secking to convince the world—perhaps also elements of their own 
peoples—that they were sovereign independent nations both in fact and 
in law, a condition which contrasts sharply with that after 1945, when a 
number of nations, their doubts and imagined inferioritics erased by the 
record of achievement in war, welcomed new members into 2 Common- 
wealth no longer dominated by one partner. 

The gradual and, at times, technical means by which this change was 
recognized are amply illustrated in these documents. One of the most 
interesting reflexions of this development is to be observed in the con- 
tinual attempts that are made to define and explain the nature of the 
Commonwealth. Mr. de Valera’s comment that ‘ the statesmen 
of the Commonwealth have, I think, adopted the view of Joseph de 
Maistre that “‘ In all political systems there are relationships which it is 


wiser to leave undefined!’’’ holds much more truth for the period 


before than after the war. The feeling that the definition of the Common 
wealth relationships would lead to subordination may have partly 
accounted for the Irish decision to dispense with the Commonwealth 
connection. India, however, though closely following the Irish example, 
as Professor Mansergh has stressed, found it possible to reconcile national 
independence with Commonwealth membership. The difference in 
dicates that the fear of definition no longer obtains. 

If this change of attitude has occurred, however, it has been brought 
about by the dismantling of such of the formal framework as remained 
—the abolition of appeals to the judicial committee of the Privy Council, 
the removal of the final legislative barriers to national independence 
and the destruction of racial and cultural unity amongst members of the 
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Commonwealth. A situation has arisen in which relationships are 
confused, undefined, and at times casual in the extreme. Mr. Gordon- 
Walker has declared that ‘ As usual, the statesmen of the Commonwealth 
have Leen content to do what it was necrssary to do without worrying 
too much about formulae or spending too many words and the conse- 
quence is, very often, that we who arc concerned with the actual develop- 
ments have, to a considerable extent, outrun our systematic thought 
about these developments’. Statesmen are fond of declaring that the 
Commonwealth is both ‘ elastic’ and ‘ dynamic’, two terms which do 
not appear especially compatible. Elasticity, at all events, is a condition 
that can rapidly deteriorate, just as the lack of precision of Common- 
wealth relationships can turn into a vagueness of purpose as well as of 
method. Scholars such as Professor Mansergh are performing great 
service both in their scrupulous historical studies and in their broader 
contributions to the development of the conception of Commonwealth. 


Perer MARSHALL. 





Short Notices 


Strupents both of ancient law and of ancient history will welcome the 
publication, in a single volume, of a second edition of Professor Raphael 
Taubenschlag’s monumental work, The Law of Greco-Roman Eg ypt in the 
light of the Papyri, 332 ®<.—640 AD. (Warsaw: Panstwowe Wydaw- 
nictwo Naukowe, 1955). Vol. i of the first edition was only published 
in 1944, but in papyrological studies new material accumulates rapidly 
and provokes constant reinterpretation of the old. While no very 
substantial alterations have been made to the text, the book has been 
considerably expanded by numerous additional references in the notes 
to recently published texts and discussions. In what is primarily a 
book of reference, full documentation is what the reader chiefly looks for, 
and this Professor Taubenschlag’s methodical industry has provided 


A. H. M. Jonrs 


The difficulties for so long associated with the theme of Dr. George 
Ogg’s new pamphlet (The Pseudo-Cyprianie De Pascha Computus, London: 
S.P.C.K., 1955) with its English version of Hartel’s text and brief annota- 
tions may well seem to call for a James Ussher or a J. K. Fotheringham 
as reviewer. But the contents give it a certain claim on the attention of 
those interested not only in calculations of the date of Easter or of the 
dates assigned to the Birth of Christ and to the Crucifixion (reckoned as 
A.D. 28), but in biblical (especially Old Testament) chronology in general 
and certain passages in the Book of Daniel in particular. The work in 
its present form certainly, from internal evidence, belongs to A.p. 243 
and from its biblical text has probably a north African provenance. 
The text as we have it depends on two manuscripts one of which has 
unfortunately been lost since 1870 though the readings of both are known 
and they seem to go back to the same ancestor the text of which had 
primitive features like ‘ ipsud ’ (¢. 15) and ‘ inmittunt’ (¢. 6)—not surely 
to be regarded as a misprint. The learned editor’s studies of the subject 
in the Journal of Theological Studies (1947), the Expository Times (1949), and 
V igiliae Christianae (1954) have dealt with various aspects of the problems 
raised by ‘ the computist of A.p. 243’ and his putative relationship to 
Cyprian and Hippolytus whose lost ‘ Apodeixis’ had also a ‘ Pinax’. 
Topics of this kind relate to matters in regard to which one man’s judge- 
ment is emphatically not as good as another’s, and Dr. Ogg displays 
such admirable restraint and almost disappointing discretion that it may 
be vexatious to him to find that a thrice repeated perusal of his notes leaves 
on the mind of one of his readers so strong an impression as almost to 
amount to a conviction that behind the computist’s labours lies a Greek 
original. Admittedly this does not settle the question whether its home 
is to be placed in Alexandria or in Rome, and the judgement is influenced 
by painful studies of such extraneous, if hardly irrelevant, matters as the 
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phenomena of the Latin Irenaeus and of Cyprian’s Testimonia. In any 
case the obiter dicta and even the development of the argument of the 
work will seem to modern readers to become ‘ curiouser and curiouser ’ 
as they are confronted with observations on the Temple and Adam, on 
Finaeus and Lazarus, on Tau lota Eta (which may have suggested a 
later fantasy about the Fathers of Nicaea) and the reasoning by which the 
nativity of Christ is shown to be on 28 March, a Wednesday, ‘ even the 
very day on which the sun was made ’, just as ‘ twelve hours make known 
one Gospel divided into four parts, whilst the three months of each of the 
four seasons, which answer to the four evangelists, make manifest to us 
the twelve Apostles chosen by Christ’. This is worthy to be placed side 
by side with the late Mr. C. L. Dodgson’s Curiosa Mathematica. 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 


Protessor Charles Verlinden read a remarkable paper to the Royal 
Historical Society in January 1953 on the Frankish colonization of 
northern Gaul. His contention was that only the texts, few and obscure 


as they are, can give one the chronological precision that one requires, 


and that the issues have been seriously confused by an injudicious 
reliance on the vaguer and less certain evidence provided by the auxiliary 
sciences. His argument, briefly, is that there is no evidence at all of 
any intensive Frankish settlement in northern Belgium. An early phase 
of colonization affected the lower Rhine and the Waal, and a later phase 
the region of Tournai and Cambrai, but these latter cities were both in 
the area of Roman settlement and the Franks cannot have been numerous 
enough to affect the character of the population. The creation of a 
Germanic (Flemish) speaking area in northern Belgium must, in so far 
as one did not exist already—for some of the tribes known to Caesar 
were Germans and not Celts—have occurred after the Frankish conquest, 
during the Merovingian and early Carolingian ptriods, when the more 
intensive settlement of the countryside was gradually taking place. This 
argument is now further developed in Les origines de la frontiére linguistique 
en Belgique et la colonisation franque (Brussels: La Renaissance du Livre, 
1955). This book suffers a little in being, so to speak, out of focus. 
The title implies that it is primarily concerned with the linguistic frontier, 
while in fact its main topic is Frankish colonization. The author 
recapitulates and develops the arguments of his earlier lecture, and only 
in his last chapter does he come to deal with the origins of the frontier. 
Much more stress is laid on the influence of the Ripuarian Franks than 
has been customary in the past. It is clear that there are many aspects 
of his argument that require further investigation, and one suspects that 
having thrown the auxiliary sciences out by one window, it will now be 
necessary for him to let them in by another. P. GRIERSON. 


The Latin Charters of the Anglo-Saxon Period (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1955) is designed by Sir Frank Stenton as ‘a general introduction 
to the study of the Anglo-Saxon royal charters’. It is, of course, 
masterly. Most of the documents with which it is concerned are access- 
ible in print, in one form or another, and not a few have been published 
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in facsimile, but a new and critical edition of this charter material is 
much needed. The difficulties which have repelled potential editors in 
modern times are precisely those that make this field a treacherous morass 
for most students. Greatest of all is the difficulty of devising methods 
to test the genuineness of reputedly Anglo-Saxon charters, for they are 
often preserved only in late and dubious copies. In this context Sir 
Frank’s section on ‘ Charters and their Criticism’ is especially illumin- 
ating. He discusses the more important tests (diplomatic forms, linguistic 
survivals and historical evidence) applicable to charters, and he succeeds 
in doing this without introducing that burden of technical detail which 
is frequently so forbidding. He recognizes that a purely diplomatic 
approach may sometimes ‘ paralyse the historian’, and he shows how a 
broader approach may decide the authenticity of a charter when the 
application of diplomatic criteria has been inconclusive. In the second 
section Sir Frank traces ‘ The Development of the Charter’, drawing 
attention to changes in form and substance from the seventh century to 
the eleventh, and in the third section he discusses ‘ The Last Century 
of the Solemn Charter’. These three sections originated as three lectures 
delivered at King’s College, London, in March 1954. Now brought 
together in a small attractive volume, they set before historians for the 
first time a clear picture of the Anglo-Saxon royal charter, a clear state- 
ment of its form and development, a lucid discussion of the difficulties 
inherent in the criticism of individual documents, and an appreciation 
of their value as sources of historical information. Sir Frank knows 
that diplomatic criticism is often ‘a depressing exercise’, but he proves 
that it need not be so. In his own hands charter scholarship ceases to 
be an austere and forbidding study. It is given reality by the sureness 
of his control and by his concentration upon essentials, and it is brought 
to life by the breadth and humanity of his approach. Even the most 
austere scholar will be grateful for such flashes as that which brings 
before us the vision of a ‘ peripatetic forger’ carrying a few genuine 
charters in his pack and ‘ offering his services to one monastery after 
another ’. F. T. WAINWRIGHT, 


In the hey-day of medieval monasticism there were about 2,000 
religious houses in England and Wales, with about another 250 in 
Scotland. Various attempts have been made to publish maps to show 
the distribution of these establishments, but such maps, printed as 
appendices to books, have always been far too small to accommodate 
all the names, and have therefore had to be divided up under the various 
Orders. Some years before the last war a plan was adopted of publishing 
a large, folding map of Great Britain to show the position of all the 
religious houses. This was prepared by Mr. Neville Hadcock, and was 
actually printed in 1939, but was subsequently destroyed by enemy 
action. After the war a reprint was prepared, and the South Sheet was 
published in 1950. Three years later Mr. Hadcock and Professor 
Knowles published their handbook, Medieval Religious Houses: England 
and Wales, to which the Map of Monastic Britain (Ordnance Survey, 
Chessington, Surrey, znd edn., 1955) is an appendage. On these two 
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handsome maps, of the scale of 1 : 625,000, the present-day features and 
names have been printed in faint type and the names of the religious 
houses and their symbols superimposed in clear, black ink. The result 
is a very useful and instructive map from which it is possible at a glance 
to see the immense number of religious houses in medieval Britain and 
their distribution. Each map has attached to it a short preface. For 
the southern sheet this includes short notes on the various religious 
Orders and their introduction into England; and, for the northern sheet, 
scme indication of the difficulties of drawing conclusions about monastic 
foundations in Scotland where our information is often so scanty and 
has suffered so much at the hands of romantic historians. In addition 
(in the preface to the South Sheet) the editor says something of the 
suppression of the monasteries; but is it accurate to speak of this as a 
‘reign of terror’? A handful of monks and friars perished, it is true; 
but by far the majority came quite well out of the débacle and lived 
comfortably for many years on their ‘ capacities’. There is also, on 
page 4, a sentence printed as a quotation from the Act of 1536 but which 
is in fact a mere paraphrase of the actual words there used. This also is 
misleading. However, the important part of this production is the 
maps, not the Introductions. These are printed with the name of the 
place and a symbol to indicate the type of house there existing. In 
devising these symbols the cartographer has tried to tell us too much, 
for not only does he indicate, by the symbols, the type of house but also 
something of its history—e.g. those founded before 1066, those sup- 
pressed before 1500, &c. The result is a total of no less than ninety-four 


symbols which are extremely difficult to carry in the head and require 
constant reference to the explanatory notes. A rather simpler form of 
identification—possibly by letters rather than by symbols—would have 
made things easier. In the notes to the South Sheet for ‘ Friars of the 
Sack of lesser Orders’ read ‘ Friars of the Sack or lesser Orders ’. 


J. R. H. Moorman, 


Dr. Percy Ernst Schramm has already produced more than one work 
on early medieval insignia and their significance, but the scope of the 
earlier works was limited either by locality or by association with a 
particular individual. In Herrschaftszeichen und Staatssymbolik (Stuttgart: 
Hiersemann, 1954 and 1955, 2 vols.) his task is much more complicated 
and extensive, for he is concerned with a study of insignia in general. Ad- 
mittedly, it is with Germany in the Ottonian age that he is dealing, and 
in this respect the title is perhaps misleading, but the story nevertheless 
takes the reader far afield, from the sphere of pre-Christian archaeology 
in Britain on the one hand to a study of the Byzantine goldsmith’s and 
enameller’s art on the other, and from the social history of early Germany, 
to that of political relationships with the east. In collecting the material 
and in dealing with it several collaborators have assisted Dr. Schramm, 
and their work is included in the text, in separate sub-sections. The 
book in the first place consists of a series of very careful studies of the 
actual symbols of rule that have survived from medieval times in the 
Germanic world, such as crowns, sceptres, orbs, swords, thrones, apparel, 
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and banners. But just as important as these discussions is the further 
enquiry, ‘ What did these objects signify?’ It is to furnishing answers 
to this question that much of Dr. Schramm’s space is dedicated. The 
enquiry is, indeed, even more than a dual one, into the nature of the 
objects themselves and into their significance; it is also a penetrating 
study of the age in which they were employed, making extensive use of 
literary sources, ancient as well as modern. After a short Introduction, 
the history of certain particular emblems and their development through 
the ages is examined. The passage of earlier emblems, such as the 
Roman Trabes and the Byzantine Lorum, into the northern world is 
discussed, and there follows an examination of the use of the séo/a in 
various areas and of the mitre in various forms. ‘This section is suc- 
ceeded by a series of individual studies, some by Dr. Schramm’s col- 
laborators, on other insignia; one of them deals with the standard and 
sceptre from Sutton Hoo. This leads on to a study of the use of the 
sceptre in northern Europe as a whole. Next thrones are considered, 
and then crowns, from those of semi-nomadic rulers of the migration 
period to those of more sophisticated rulers, notably the Byzantine 
emperors; from the votive types to the kingly helmet. An important 
chapter on women’s crowns in east and west, by Josef Deer, is here 
included, and it comprises an interesting study of the diadem and its 
place in Byzantine ceremonial. There is also a section on the iron 
crowns in the Monza treasury, by R. Elze, and another, by Decker Hauth, 
on a crown made in the Byzantine world for Otto 1. Weapons of a 
sacred or symbolical character are then considered, notably Attila’s sword 
and the Holy Lance, which was supposed to have been fashioned out 
of one of the nails used for the Crucifixion. All the stages of its long 
and chequered history are studied in detail, in the light of a mass of 
historical evidence, which, incidentally, throws a good deal of light on 
relationships between the Germanic world and Burgundy, Hungary and 
Poland. Minor insignia, such as armlets, bells, flags and banners, not 
to mention a Byzantine stemma owned by Henry II, are then discussed. 
There is no summary of conclusions, which would have been useful in 
so long and diverse a work, which will in general be consulted rather 
than read from cover to cover. But the book is excellently produced, 
well illustrated, and very fully documented. It provides us with an 
extremely detailed survey, which must, for many years to come, remain 
the standard work on the subject. D. Tavsor Rice. 


The latest addition to Lietzmann’s invaluable Kieine Texte, Ouellen 
um Wormser Konkordat, ed. W. Fritz (Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und 
Cheon: 177, Berlin: Verlag Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1955), is to all 
intents and purposes a new edition of Bernheim’s Ouellen zur Geschichte 
des Investiturstreites, vol. ii (1907). As in Bernheim’s book, there is a 
selection of documents illustrating the later stages of the investiture 
contest, and more particularly the démarches of 1111, 1119, and 1122. 
Dr. Fritz wisely omits almost all the later matter in Bernheim not directly 
bearing on the Concordat (the single exception is the Golden Bull of 
Eger), and thus has room for a few additions. These comprise two more 
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documents on the English contest, Josceran of Lyons’s reply to the arch- 
bishop of Sens (1112), three invitations to the council of 1122, and two 
documents discovered by Professor W. Holtzmann in English libraries 
since Bernheim’s book was published——a letter about the ‘ treaty’ of 
Ponte Mammolo and a list of those excommunicated in the council of 
Rheims. The slightness of the new discoveries is a tribute to the thorough- 
ness with which scholars of the last century unearthed every fragment 
bearing on the investiture contest. The result is a welcome reissue 
of a useful collection of documents—and something more than that, for 
the revision by the new editor has distinctly enhanced its compactness 
and value for the student. C. N. L. Brooke. 


Dr. Joseph Ruwet, editor of the Cartulaire de /’ abbaye cistercienne du 
Val-Dieu (xii*-xiv* Siécle) (Brussels: Académie Royale de Belgique, 
Commission d’ Histoire, 1955) is the author of a work on the agricultural 
history of the district of Herve in the Liégeois, on the borders of Holland 
and Rhenish Prussia, and the cartulary is of interest to him owing to the 
light which it throws on that subject. The abbey is the only house of its 
order in Belgium which occupies its ancient buildings, and, from its 
situation, has had a troubled life. No medieval cartulary survives, 
though two were compiled in the eighteenth century, during which the 
archives were classified and an inventory compiled. The abbey was 
destroyed at the time of the French Revolution and its archives dispersed, 
and the monks only returned in 1840. The main groups of originals 
are now either at Paris, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, at Bonn, in the 
University Library, and at Cologne, among the manuscripts of the 
‘ Gymnasial-Bibliothek’ in the city archives. Dr. Ruwet has printed 
all documents directly relating to the abbey down to A.D. 1400, except 
those already printed by Canivez in his Statuta, of which brief abstracts 
only were needed. Val-Dieu was originally founded at Hoocht near 
Maastricht as a daughter-house of Eberbach in 1185 and dedicated to 
St. Agatha. The house did not prosper, and about 1216 the monks 
moved to Val-Dieu, on the boundary between the county of Dalhem in 
Brabant and the duchy of Limburg. Here they prospered, buying up 
tithes and receiving grants of land until the last quarter of the century. 
They had houses in Maastricht, Liege, and Aix-la-Chapelle, property in 
the Namurois and vineyards on the Rhine and the Moselle. The 
property of novices and the granting of corrodies brought in many small 
estates. But the troubled times of the early fourteenth century brought 
the house to the verge of ruin, so much so that the duke of Brabant had 
to put in secular administrators in 1336. But about 1350 things began to 
mend and in 1397 Philip duke of Burgundy appointed the abbot one of the 
council of Limburg. The editor points out how the difficulty of obtaining 
lay brethren in times of war and social unrest put an end to the traditional 
direct tillage of the monastic estates and transformed the Cistercians from 
agricultural workers to landed proprietors living on their rents, and how 
the dependence of the monks on food rents and tithes ran counter to the 
tendency of the district to turn from tillage and forestry to pasture. 
This is to some extent illustrated by the cartulary, though the full effect 
had not become obvious till after a.p. 1400. CHARLES JOHNSON. 
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The subject chosen by Mr. T. M. Parker for his Bampton lectures 
delivered some years ago, Christianity and the State in the Light of History 
(A. & C. Black, 1955), is obviously an important one and full of interest, 
but it is perhaps doubtful whether it is amenable to an approach which 
is more than summary but less than full. A treatment which selects 
aspects and periods may indeed be valuable to a professional writer of 
history, but the reader of a comparatively short book of lectures would 
expect to find the principal phases and landmarks clearly defined and 
described. It is with something of a surprise, therefore, that the reviewer 
of a volume which displays such wide learning notes that Gregory the 
Great is mentioned once only (in an insignificant context), that the corona- 
tion of Charlemagne is never alluded to, and that even St. Augustine 
is mentioned in the lectures only four times (always in passing), with a 
fifth mention (the first and only allusion to the City of God) in the epilogue. 
There is no account of the interaction of the claims of emperor (whether 
eastern or western) and pope, and no outline of the programmatic 
actions and manifestoes of the papacy in the years between Gelasius | 
(one mention) and the single reference to Leo IX. Consequently, it 
would not be unfair to cite the statement (p. 111), that in Cardinal 
Humbert’s writings ‘we see already adumbrated the germ of the 
Gregorian ideas’, as conveying the general impression received by the 
reader that Gregory and his associates were the first to enunciate the 
function of the temporal power as ministerial to the spiritual ruler 
an impression strengthened by the remark (p. 113, and true in its re- 
stricted context) that in the Gregorian epoch ‘ began the great contests 
between regnum and sacerdotium’. \indeed, the whole arrangement of 
the first six lectures, with the relatively lengthy description of feudalism 
and the Eigenkirchenidee, and the lack of any paragraphs on Augustine 
and Gelasius I, suggests a volume of the pre-Carlyle, almost of the pre- 
Batiffol, era, though in fact Mr. Parker is thoroughly abreast of most 
modern work. With the two final lectures a change comes. Here, in 
the fourteenth, and still more in the succeeding centuries, we meet with 
a vivid, penetrating discussion based not only on recent work but on a 
personal interpretation of the sources and of the trends of the times. 
Some readers may indeed feel regret that we were not given an ex- 
tremely valuable series of lectures with the last three words of the present 
title reading ‘ later middle ages’. The analysis of Ockhamism in the 
seventh lecture is excellent and the familiar contrast of Lutheran and 
Calvinistic ecclesiology has rarely been expressed better or more suc- 
cinctly. Throughout the book the footnotes are a support and supple- 
ment to the text, and often open a new line of thought. In any future 
reprint ‘ ancient’ rather than ‘ primitive’ would perhaps better express 
Imbart de la Tour’s antiques (p. 155), and on page 168 (line 16 from foot) 
* disorder’ should surely be read for ‘ order ’. M. D. KNow es. 


The supply of Yorkshire medieval deeds is well-nigh inexhaustible. 
Mr. M. J. Stanley Price has edited for the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society as vol. cxx of its Record Series a tenth volume of Yorkshire 
Deeds (1955) containing full abstracts of 525 deeds. Some of them are 
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in private possession, but the great majority are in the ownership or 
custody of the Society which publishes them. All relate to non-monastic 
properties, and they belong with few exceptions to the late thirteenth 
or to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. One would have liked 
to see more pains taken in fixing the approximate date of those that are 
undated. Few of the deeds present unusual features, but one may call 
attention to those of Farnley, near Leeds, with their references to fifteenth- 
century ironstone workings; to no. 55, in which a vicar about to set out 
for the Roman curia leases his vicarage to his chaplain; and to the 
indenture of 1369 (no. 7), whereby John Fairfax, rector of Gilling, 
grants certain manors to his nephew with the right to adopt the name and 
arms, which he himself bore, of Malbys. Changes of surname on succes- 
sion to property are not infrequent, but a formal devise of armorial 
bearings by a private person is a novelty. H. H. E. Crasrer. 


The State archives at Liege include the muniments of some religious 
houses which have not as yet attracted much attention from scholars. 
M. Raoul van der Made has made a calendar of the deeds earlier than 
1700 of one such house in Inventaire analytique et chronologique du chartrier 
des Guillemins de Lidge (1317-1669) (Brussels: Commission royale d’His- 
toire, 1955). This house (which is best known as having given a name 
to a railway station in Liége) is said to have been founded in the thirteenth 
century as a college or hospital for eight aged and infirm priests, and 
was suppressed as disorderly in 1287. The bishop handed it over to 
nine Williamite friars from Bernardfagne, of which house it became a 
priory. After a period of prosperity, it got into debt and would have 
been suppressed in 1770 if another Williamite convent would have taken 
in the few surviving brethren. It ceased to exist, like other religious 
houses in 1796, and was completely destroyed. The deeds, unless 
otherwise stated, are on parchment and without seals. They are fully 
calendared, the names of witnesses being given, and have enabled M. 
van der Made, who is a lawyer, to bring out several interesting points 
of real property law as it was in medieval Liége. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


European and American students of medieval Egypt have long been 
aware of the importance of the writings of the historian known sometimes 
as Abu |-Mahasin and sometimes as Ibn Taghri Birdi (1409-70). As 
early as 1792 a text and Latin translation of one of his abridgements was 
published at Cambridge. William Popper of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who has been engaged since 1909 in editing the voluminous 
annals of Ibn Taghri Birdi, has now begun an English version of the 
closing section, for which the author was a contemporary or near- 
contemporary. This bears the title History of Egypt, a.p. 1382-1469 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1954) and the 
first two parts cover the period to 1411. Ibn Taghri Birdi’s father was 
the second most important man in Egypt for a time, and he himself later 
became personally acquainted with many of those who were in control 
of affairs. ‘Thus for learning about events he had excellent opportunities, 
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of which he made assiduous use. He was interested in persons, 
including in his work biographical notices of the chief men who died 
in each year, and passing vigorous judgements on the sultans and other 
important figures; but with regard to the factions of the day he was to a 
high degree impartial. His chief concern is political history, but cultural 
and economic matters receive mention. The translation combines 
accuracy with readability. W. MonrGcomery Warr. 


The need for a comprehensive and up-to-date study on Valla has 
been felt for some time. Since Mancini’s biography and Sabbadini’s 
studies nothing but partial investigations had appeared on him. One 
can therefore welcome Dr. F. Gaeta’s new study, Lorenzo Valla—Filologia 
¢ Storia nell’ Umanesimo Italiano (Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici, 
Napoli, 1955), on the man who was perhaps the most powerful mind of 
his time, and hope that before very long Valla’s main works will be 
accessible in modern critical editions. Valla’s activity was truly mani- 
folded, and Dr. Gaeta has rightly considered each side of it separately. 
Thus he gives us chapters showing Valla’s activity as a philosopher, as 
a textual critic and as a historian. His polemic tract on the Donation of 
Constantine is naturally examined, and in a valuable appendix Dr. Gaeta 
prints a couple of hitherto unpublished pamphlets in which Leonard 
Therunda, a clerk in the papal chancery, attacked violently the Donation 
in 1435-6, and which form an extremely interesting and welcome addition 
to the available literature on the subject. This is a work of considerable 
learning. Accordingly it is with regret that one sees more than one 
significant point omitted. One would have liked, for instance, to find 
something about the tremendous influence and attraction exerted by 
Valla north of the Alps, particularly in the field of Latin grammar; and 
one would have welcomed something about Valla as a translator of 
Greek texts into Latin. After all he was the scholar who made Herodotus 
and Thucydides available to those who had no Greek, and his Latin 


prose version of the I/iad enjoyed a considerable popularity during the 
Renaissance. R. Weiss. 


The work of the late M. Paul Renoz (La chancellerie de Brabant sous 
Philippe le Bon, 1430-1467, Histoire et organisation rédaction et expédition 
des actes, Académie royale de Belgique, Commission royale d’histoire: 
Brussels, Palais des Académies, 1955) is of limited scope but considerable 
importance, In a short foreword M. Paul Bonenfant has paid a moving 
tribute to the scholarship of the author who died in Germany in 1945. 
Divided into two parts, historical and diplomatic, this study is further 
subdivided into chapters dealing with the functions of the chancellor and 
secretaries and with the documents that the chancery produced. The 
Plates reproduce an exampie of every type of piece connected with the 
chancery: letters patent and close, the one surviving bill (cédule) signed 
by the duke, together with the seals. It is unfortunate that the scale of 
the documents, which, apart from the cédule, appear reduced, is not 
stated. Although hampered by war-time conditions, which prevented 
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him visiting the Archives du Nord at Lille, the author has almost certainly 
run to earth the majority of the originals surviving from the Brabant 
chancery. This is a definitive work in the best sense, for M. Renoz must 
have practically exhausted the subject. His modest remark /a chancellerie 
brabangonne n'est malgré tout qu'une chancellerie secondaire might conceal the 
importance of his research in clarifying the relations between the central 
government of Duke Philip and his administration of Brabant, one of the 
main territories within his dynastic state. The terms of his Joyeuse Entrée 
(October 1430) compelled Philip to continue the chancery of Brabant as 
a bulwark of the duchy’s particularism. The evidence adduced leaves 
no doubt that he subordinated the Brabant chancery to his grande chan- 
cellerie and to his personal needs. The office of audiencier was created in 
1442 to account for the profits of the Brabant seal and to pay them into 
the Epargne, which M. Renoz rightly qualifies as véritable trésor personnel du 
du. in Brabant as at Dijon the duke was mindful of the care of 
archives, and on his orders the seerétaire garde des chartes undertook a 
cartulary of Brabant. ‘The data of salaries paid to the officers and of fees 
paid into the chancery as collected by M. Renoz indicate that despite the 
duke’s attempts at retrenchment the chancery must have been a burden- 
some luxury to Brabant. The detailed biographical notes of the chancery 
staff will be found to be useful, for the chancellor and secretaries in- 
cluded eminent public men, jurists and diplomats, while one of the 
secretaries, Edmond de Dynter, wrote a valuable history of his own times. 
C. A. J. ARMSTRONG. 


With the publication of a Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the 
City of London, a.w. 1437-1457 (Cambridge University Press for the 
Corporation, 1954) Mr. P. E. Jones has added a fifth, rather shorter, 
volume to the four already edited by Dr. A. H. Thomas. For this 
period the series of annual rolls is nearly continuous; only three, those 
for the mayoral years 1442-3, 1450-1, and 1455-6, have disappeared. 
Before his retirement from the deputy-keepership of the City records in 
1945 Dr. Thomas had completed the text of the calendar as far as 1450, 
leaving the last five rolls to be dealt with by his successor. Mr. Jones 
is responsible for the rest of the critical apparatus which has been done 
with exemplary thoroughness. If, as seems likely, the surname of 
* William Balethorp esquire ’ on page 132 (and also in the index) ought to 
be Babthorp, it is an isolated slip. By 1437 the material entered on these 
rolls has become less varied than formerly, though there is still much of 
interest. It is unfortunate that the commonest type of deed enrolled 
arouses curiosity which it does nothing to satisfy. Again and again a 
donor is found making a gift of all his goods and chattels to one or more 
persons. He gives no reason for his action and we can only guess its 
general nature. Mr. Jones demonstrates convincingly that whatever 
may have been the case later the original purpose of such grants was to 
raise money: ‘as a landowner mortgaged his estate, so a citizen pledged 
his goods by gift, without parting with actual possession.’ But it cannot 
have been long before it occurred to someone that by this simple means a 
donor might put his goods beyond the reach of his creditors or escape 
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one of the consequences of outlawry. Such a grant partook of the ad- 
vantages of the use as well as of the mortgage. An action for debt, of no 
great moment in itself, often led to a foreign attachment and a valuation 
of goods. These last were enrolled and are rightly calendared in detail 
here. From them we may learn the contents of the Pasl’s Head, a well 
known tavern near the cathedral, the tools and stock-in-trade of a wheel 
wright and an armourer and the merchandise belonging to several alien 
traders. The fullest inventory concerns the goods of William Furnival 
sued by John Chichele the chamberlain for a debt of £120; it seems to 
include most of his clothes and household gear. Another records that 
James earl of Wiltshire, from whom a draper was claiming { 400, possessed 
a monstrance weighing 94 lb., and worth 250 marks. Of the many other 
entries perhaps the most striking is that which deals with the trial of a 
London salter on a charge of ‘ false chevisance and usury’. He had, it 
was alleged, extorted {59 from the first Lord Rivers as consideration for a 
loan of {300 due at six months; and failure to repay in time had involved 
the debtor in still more extortionate penalties. The jury found the 
accused not guilty. Perhaps he was, though it is difficult to feel much 
confidence in the verdict. Elsewhere in a suit which breaks off incon 
clusively, Sir John Fortescue appears in the réle of aggrieved victim of a 
rack-renting landlord. The Introduction is largely occupied by a valu 
able account of the city’s common soil from medieval to modern times 
A sixth and final volume is promised to carry the series to its end in 
1484. K. B. McPARLANI 


Hedwig Sievert, Die Kieler Burspraken—Mittelalterliches Leben im 
Spiegel alter Kieler Polizeiordnungen (Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fir Kieler 
Stadtgeschichte, xvi. Kiel: Ferdinand Hirt, 1953) is a detailed and pains 
taking study of the manifold regulations ordering the life of a Hanseatic 
town from the later Middle Ages to the seventeenth century. The 
Burs praken were assemblies of the burghers, called to hear the promulga 
tion of legal maxims, which themselves came to be called Burspraken 
in course of time. The burghers, however, had no influence on the 
composition of these rules or of any other municipal regulations: they 
were discussed and promulgated by the urban council. The Burspraken 
were a feature of town life in the whole of the Baltic-Hanseatic orbit; 
they were derived from Liibeck from which so many of these towns had 
received their laws; but they were not to be found in the villages (pp. 3 
46). Eleven such Buarspraken, dating from the late fourteenth century to 
1640, have survived for Kiel: they are all printed in the Appendix 
In the book itself they are compared and analysed carefully with regard 
to their history, their time of origin and, above all, their contents, under 
the following headings: defence, security and public order; trade and 
industry; administrative regulations; supervision of customs, manners 
and morals (wedding, baptism, burial, apparel, gaming, holidays, Christian 
life &c.). Interesting as are many of these details, the book does not 
really hold what is promised in the sub-title: medieval /// is not described ; 
for surely these minute regulations did not make up the life of the town ? 
It seems a pity that the author has made no attempt to integrate the rul 
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with that life and has not tried to produce a picture of interest also to the 
non-specialist. It also seems that her knowledge of Middle Low German 
is not always sufficient: Aobeben are neither the fruit of the Aobeben bush 
nor a spice, but raisins, while Anee/ or kaneel is cinnamon (p. 27 and n. 205). 
F. L. Carsten. 


Dr. Guido Kisch’s Forschungen zur Rechts- und Sowialgeschichte der 
Juden in Deutschland wabrend das Mittelalters (Zurich: Europa Verlag, 
1954) contains a collection of earlier publications,’ mostly in English, 
translated and brought up to date. The first section contains a com- 
prehensive survey of Jewish legal history in medieval Germany. It 
is followed up by discussions of special problems: the citizenship of 
the Jews in the Rhenish town of Worms, the trade privilege of con- 
cealment and the history of the Jewish oath. The third and fourth 
sections deal with questions of method and review recent publications in 
this field. The author’s complaint that Jewish research has neglected 
legal history—a rather paradoxical statement in some respect—refers to 
the fact that critical editions of documents are scanty, and to the lack of 
intimate contact with the spirit and development of German law. Dr. 
Kisch contests the accepted opinion that the legal status of German 
Jewry can be best understood as an alien law, and he emphasizes that their 
position, both in civil and criminal law, remained comparatively normal 
as late as the middle of the fourteenth century. The author does not 
deny that the crisis of the medieval history of the Jews came much earlier 
than the fourteenth century and that the roots of the fatal deterioration 
in their position go beyond the sphere of legal rules. It remains true 
that the fundamental cause can be traced back to the twelfth and eleventh 
centuries, when religious developments in the Christian world gave a 
new emotional intensity to the conception of the Jew as a living symbol 
of divine rejection, and at the same time economic changes made his 
social function, first as long-distance trader and later as financier of the 
powerful, more or less redundant. The main result of Dr. Kisch’s 
work for the general historian is the evidence, that there was a consider- 
able time-lag between social developments and legal conceptions. The 
notes and a very well classified and selected bibliography at the end will 
be extremely useful for the student far beyond the author’s own special 
field. H. Lresescutrz. 


A Festschrift compiled by his pupils takes the form of Essays in 
Medieval Life and Thought presented in honour of Austin Patterson Evans 
(Columnia University Press : London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1955). 
Although the editors state in their preface that their master now ‘ enters 
the seventh decade of his life’, other evidence of dating makes it clear 
that he has in fact reached his seventieth birthday. Professor Evans’s 
interests in his early years at Cornell lay with medieval heresy; later this 
led to a particular interest in Toulouse, and that again to the economic 
history of the Midi. The essays collected here reflect these and kindred 
topics; the fourteen contributions are divided into three sections: 


1 C/. ante, \xv, $45. 
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religious, intellectual and social. They are so varied that a detailed 
review is not possible, but among those of widest appeal may be men- 
tioned a study of St. Bonaventure’s De ¢riplici vita (Dayton Phillips), an 
exposition of the principles of the use of secret witness by the Inquisition 
(A. C. Shannon) and a criticism of Luther’s dualistic view of personal 
and social morality (C. Trinkaus). For the present reviewer the thread 
of the two latter was irretrievably broken by a fault of machining on the 
part of the Dutch printers which presented pages 62-3, 66—7, 7o-1 and 74- 
5 without a trace of letterpress. By no means the least interestingjessay, 
however, was the last, lying outside the main fields, which described 
the results of recent excavations in revealing the archaeology of medieval 
Athens (K. M. Setton). Like so many of its kind this volume is com 
posed of studies which few will need to read in bulk, but which many 
will find very useful for their particular interest; it is to be hoped that 
the recently published bibliography of medieval essays of this nature will 
from time to time be brought up to date. M. D. KNow Les. 


The ten essays comprised in Medieval Institutions ; Selected Essays, by Carl 
Stephenson, edited by Bryce D. Lyon (Cornell University Press: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1954) were written and first published within the years 
1922-1947. Before he died, Professor Stephenson had revised them on 
points of detail without altering the central arguments, for these he saw 
no reason to modify. Professor Stephenson was fortunate in his teachers: 
Charles Gross who suggested that he should work on the e#:ly history 
of the English towns; C. H. Haskins who persuaded him to enlarge his 
horizon and attempt a comparative study of municipal institutions in 
France, the Low Countries and Germany; Henri Pirenne who for a year 
at Ghent directed his research. Thereafter he remained wholeheartedly 
attached to the theme of urban development. The articles which were 
eventually incorporated in his Borough and Town, published in 1933, are 
naturally not reproduced again, but here we have conveniently gathered 
together his examination of related problems such as the incidence of 
tallage on the continent, the connexion between taxation and popular 
representation, the composition and purpose of Domesday Book, 
and the nature of early feudalism. He refused to be seduced by theories, 
however attractive, which did not in his opinion fit the hard facts and, 
when he was confronted by what seemed to him the ambivalence and 
ambiguity of contemporary scholarship, he looked for simplicity and 
intelligibility in the documents themselves. His clear and forceful 
writing left no one in doubt about his views. The integrity of his scholar 
ship always commanded the sincerest respect, and if his contentions 
did not always commend themselves to others working in the same field, 
it was partly because in his enthusiasm he was inclined to drive his 
arguments too far, partly because in his search for consistency he was apt 
to over-simplify the issues. However that may be, these essays will long 
deserve to be read. The volume ends with a bibliography of Professor 
Stephenson’s writings, and tribute must be paid to the exemplary care 
of both editor and printers which has left scarcely a misprint to be seen. 

G. O. SAYLEs. 
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‘The second volume, covering the years 1540-73, of the third Book 
of Remembrance of Southampton, 1314-1602 (Southampton: At the Univer- 
sity, 1955) edited by Mr. A. L. Merson, keeps up the high standard 
shown in the first volume! prepared by the same editor. Some regret 
must be felt at the decision to postpone the introductory essay on the 
town government of Southampton in the sixteenth century which Mr. 
Merson hid planned to provide here. But in view of the extent of the 
material still awaiting examination the postponement is clearly necessary 
and justified. The essay, when Mr. Merson is ready to write it, will be 
very welcome. In the meantime we have here a continuation of the 
orders and memoranda as entered in the Remembrance Book by five 
different persons, three of whom wrote well and legibly, while the script 
of the two others was not only careless and untidy, but in one case char- 
acterized by quite unusually erratic spelling. This perception of detail, 
bringing the composition of the book to life, has already been noted in 
Mr. Merson’s handling of the material in the first volume. It is the 
more acceptable because the greater part of the entries are, as he points 
out, of purely local interest. But if the censure twice passed on one 
Lawrence Sendy, burgess (pp. 86-7, 104-5) who, apart from other 
misdemeanours, indulged in amorous propensities ‘ to the great unquiect- 
ness of his wife’ merely reflects one aspect of the day to day life of the 
citizens, certain others, such as arrangements for the defence of the town 
(pp. 7, 8, 19, 21-2, 56-8, 118-20); the cloths brought in by the ‘ Northern 
men’ who were chapmen from Yorkshire (p. 51); the lawsuit arising 
from the reform of the coinage in 1561 (p. 77) are significant for the story 


of Southampton directly, but beyond that are contributions, even if only 
minor contributions, to the political and economic history of the county 
generally Grapys Scorr THOMSON, 


‘For almost twenty years we have devoted ourselves intermittently 
to the good Captain ’, say Thomas M., Cranfill and Dorothy Hart Bruce, 
authors of Barnaby Rich (London: Nelson, for University of Texas Press, 
1954): it seems a long time to produce this little book of 127 pages. 
Barnaby Rich was not important as a soldier and not much more inter- 
esting as a writer, except as the source of the plots of a couple of Shake- 
speare’s plays. His chief value is, perhaps, as a characteristic Elizabethan: 
a long-lived soldier, who served in France, the Netherlands, Ireland, he 
was also a prolific book-maker, with over thirty titles to his credit, some 
of them with autobiographical material. In this case the best way to 
present a portrait of him would be to weave the biographical together 
with material from his works. These authors have confined themselves 
to the bones of the biography without clothing them with much flesh. 
As such the book gives us, conveniently and accurately, all the facts we 
are likely to know about Rich, unless legal records in the Public Record 
Office turn up a few more unexpectedly. With a writer like this, how- 
ever, it is not the facts alone that are interesting, but their reflection in 
his work and the light that throws again on his life. 

A. L. Rowse. 


1 Cf. ante, \xviii. 409. 
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The pamphlet entitled The Parish Council of Bletchingley in the County of 
Surrey, a Transcription of Parish Documents, edited by Joseph P. Hart 
(Little Coldharbour, Bletchingley: the author), Surrey, is yet another 
instance of the value of the patient unobtrusive careful work accomplished 
by local antiquaries. Bletchingley is said by Mr. Hart to possess a large 
quantity of ancient records, some of which have already been worked on. 
Now Mr. Hart has printed a selection from the documents referring to the 
free school, which was founded in 1566, the highway surveyor’s accounts 
beginning in 1641 and the constables’ accounts beginning in 1677. 
The entries are a contribution to the mass of evidence required for a 
survey of social and economic history, both general and local. The 
details often make pleasant reading because the human personages to 
whom they refer are so very much alive, fron: ‘ old Stasie ’ who was given 
a day’s work on the highway, to the boys in the free school whom the 
head master was directed to divide into the sheep and the goats, that is 
the more learned and the meaner scholars, the first being required to learn 
the Catechism or parts thereof in Latin, the latter being let off with the 
English version. It was, too, only the more learned that were required 
on Sundays to take notes of the sermon. Gtapys Scorr THomson. 


Side by side with the more important public mints of late medieval 
and early modern times there existed, in many parts of Europe, the 
private mints of secondary nobles whose families enjoyed the privilege 
of striking money and who exercised it purely for the profit it brought 
in. Dr. F. B. M. Tangelder has written the history of one group of 
these mints in the Low Countries in the second half of the sixteenth 
century (Muntheer en Muntmeester. Een studie over het Bergsche muntprivilege 
in de tweede helft der zestiende eenw (Werken uitgegeven door ‘ Gelre’ 
Vereeniging tot beoefening van Geldersche geschiedenis, oudheidkunde 
en recht. No. 27: Arnhem, Quint and Brouwer, 1955). Count William 
IV of s’Heerenberg and his brother Frederick produced between 1555 
and 1585, for the most part at s’ Heerenberg and Hedel, an extraordinarily 
varied mass of coins which imitated the most popular types in use at the 
time: the English angelot, the Hungarian ducat, the reichsthaler of the 
empire, the leeuwdaalder of the United Provinces, and many varieties 
of fractional coinage. These coins were in large measure commissioned 
by merchants and often travelled very far afield; documents and coin 
hoards alike testify to their use in Scandinavia, Germany and eastern 
Europe. A large proportion of them were actually as well as legally 
counterfeit, being appreciably lower in fineness than the coins on which 
they were modelled. The blame for this lay only in part with the counts 
of s’Heerenberg. The demand for the bad money came from the 
merchants, and the moneyers, who formed a closely interlocked caste 
which served a great number of mints in northern Germany and the 
Low Countries, did everything in their power to push these counterfeits 
into circulation. Efforts to put a stop to this irregular minting were 
made by the imperial Government and by the Regent Margaret of Parma, 
but with little success. It was stemmed for a time (1567-77) by the duke 
of Alva, who expelled William IV from his county, and was finally 
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suppressed by the States General in 1585. Dr. Tangelder’s careful study 
deals in turn with the complicated legal and political history of the mints, 
the family connexions and activities of the moneyers, and the relations 
of the mints with the merchants who provided the bullion and bought 
the coins. He likewise brings together what information is available 
regarding the fineness of the coins, their market values, and the output 
of the mints, besides illustrating and describing the various types em- 
ployed. The book is provided with summaries in French and English. 
P. GRIERSON. 


In 1557 the Percies recovered the lands and titles which they had 
recently forfeited. For the next eighty years, in spite of the seventh 
earl’s participation in the rebellion of 1569 and the ninth earl’s imprison- 
ment after the Gunpowder Plot, these lands remained intact. They 
therefore form a unit whose economic condition can be studied over a 
continuous and interesting period. In all, they were scattered over eight 
counties; but Mr. M. E. James, editor of the Estate Accounts of the 
Earls of Northumberland, 1562-1637 (Surtees Society, Vol. cxliii; Durham: 
Andrews; and London: Quaritch, 1955), has confined his study 
mainly to the northern estates, as illustrated by the Syon House MSS., 
now at Alnwick Castle. The documents which he prints include 
accounts of bailiffs, reeves and farmers; of receivers for Northumbrian 
lands; of receivers-general for the North Parts; and-—at the apex of the 
system—the full account of all the earl’s lands. This is of 1580, and shows 
the gross receipts for the year as £10,552 175., the Yorkshire estates 
being the most valuable. ‘The documents are carefully edited with a 
useful introduction. What was the history of the earl’s income from 
these northern lands? Mr. James says that it ‘ rose steadily’ from 1562 
to 1611: ‘ During this period there is an increase from {1,001 in 1562 to 
£1,560 in 1611, /.¢. 57 per cent.’, Apart from the mathematics, this is 
misleading. Mr. James’s own figures (which are far from continuous) 
show an average annual income between 1562 and 1585 of {950—é«. 
slightly ss than the income for 1562. 1586 was ‘ a freak year’ owing to 
heavy fines on the death of the eighth earl. Thereafter the income rises 
gradually to £1,347 in 1592, but then declines again, and does not again 
reach {1,300 till 1605. After 1605 the figures again increase. By 1636 
the income is £2,723; but the stages are only scantily recorded. In 
other words, the figures show not so much a secular trend as a series of 
changes such as can be seen in other great estates. The rise after 1600 
may correspond with a general trend on large estates, but much is here 
to be explained by the personal history of the ninth earl, who succeeded 
in 1585 and began a systematic rationalization of his estates in 1606, 
This rationalization is shown in other ways too—enforced payment of 
arrears, increased reliance on leaseholds and reduced administrative 
costs. On the other hand, Mr. James is disappointed in his expectation 
of a rise in tenants’ fines, which were ‘ at the Lord’s will under the Custom 
of Cockermouth’. ‘ Undoubtedly fines did rise’, he firmly declares; 
but on tabulating them he is unable to show any rise or indeed ‘ any 
discernible pattern ’ to support this statement. Similarly the improving 
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ninth earl seems not to have enclosed land: expenditure on ‘ parks ’ 
dwindled to almost nothing after 1585. On the interesting question 
of mining profits, Mr. James shows that the earl had no more success 
than other landlords in breaking the monopoly of the Newcastle Hostmen. 
In 1618 he surrendered, after a loss in the previous year of £621 on his 
best colliery. This is a useful volume, but it could be more clearly 
and systematically presented. Are the accounts printed the sole sur- 
vivors of their class or are they selected from a completer series? We 
should be told; and if the documents are selected, we should at least 
have the conclusions of the unprinted papers, for statistical and compara- 
tive purposes. In his Introduction, where he compares figures, Mr. 
James omits some relevant figures which are to be found in the book. 
No reasons are given for his terminal dates. In general, we are in- 
sufficiently informed about relevant matter which is not actually printed 
in the book and which may be necessary to interpret its contents. With 
such uncertainties, the book is not easy to use systematically; but it is 
a valuable quarry of facts and a useful companion volume to the ninth 
earl’s own account of his economy in his Advice to his Son. 
H. R. Trevor-Roper. 


When in 1564 Prince Andrey Kurbsky, then holding a high command 
in the army of Ivan IV of Russia, suddenly deserted to the Tsar’s Polish 
opponents, he attempted to justify his action in a letter to his former 
master. The remarkable correspondence begun in this way has been 
recognized, at least since the time of Karamzin, as a major source of 
information about some aspects of Ivan’s reign, and above all about the 
character and psychology of the Tsar himself. Hitherto it has been 
available to historians unable to read Russian only in the excellent 
German edition of K. Stahlin (Leipzig, 1921). In The Correspondence 
between Prince A. M. Kurbsky and Tsar Ivan IV of Russia, 1564-1579 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1955), Dr. J. L. IL. Fennell has now 
provided an equally excellent English one, with the Russian text and 
his translation on facing pages. His text is based mainly on two Russian 
editions, that of the whole correspondence by G. Z. Kuntsevich (1914) 
and that of Ivan’s first letter to Kurbsky (much the longest of the series) 
by D. S. Likhachev and Ya. S. Lur’ye (1951). He has also used a number 
of manuscript copies of the correspondence, or parts of it, and the 
edition is equipped with a full set of variant readings. Dr. Fennell 
deserves praise for the skill and care with which (as far as can be seen 
by a reviewer acquainted only with modern Russian) he has translated 
a text often obscure and occasionally corrupt. He also provides as 
appendices, in the original Greek and Latin, passages from St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, Dionysius the Areopagite, and Cicero which are quoted at 
length by Kurbsky or the Tsar. It cannot be pretended that the letters, 
with their heavy top-dressing of quotations from the Bible and patristic 
writings, are always easy reading. It is good, however, to have at last 
an English version of so important a work. To the political scientist 
much of Ivan’s first letter (pp. 13—179) will be of interest as a particularly 
trenchant statement of the claims of autocracy and rule by divine right 
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against the aristocratic tendencies for which Kurbsky stood. To the 
historian the most valuable passages are those (pp. 69 ff.) in which the 
Tsar recalls with a mixture of bitterness and pathos the sufferings of his 
long minority, especially after the death of his mother in 1538, and those 
(pp. 85 ff.) in which he attacks the treachery of his chief advisers during 
the late 1540’s and early 1550’s, Alexey Adashev and the priest Sylvester. 
Primary material for the history of Russia in the sixteenth century is 
not plentiful, and of what exists very little is accessible in west European 
languages. The Cambridge University Press deserves our thanks for 
providing us with so good an edition of these famous letters. 
M. S. ANDERSON, 


The text of Thomas Greepe’s The True and Perfecte Newes of the Exploytes 
performed by Syr Frauncis Drake, reproduced in fascimile from the copy 
in the library of Henry C. Taylor, with Introduction, Notes and Biblio- 
graphy by David W. Waters (Hartford: 1955; obtainable from Henry 
C. Taylor, Suite 601, 720 Fifth Avenue, N. York 19) is that of a ballad 
printed in 1587 and recounting Drake’s expedition of 1585-6, followed 
by a letter written by Drake to John Foxe from Cadiz in 1587. The 
interest is in the rarity of the ballad and in the social function of ballads 
in general rather than in the historical information that this one conveys. 
Lt.-Commander Waters’s Introduction is a different matter, for it contains 
the best short treatment of the 1585 expedition that the reviewer has read, 
and one that should be valuable not only to those who are making 
research on the subject but also to those who have occasion to deal with 
it more generally and need to acquaint themselves with a well judged 
account. The Introduction deals first with ballads in the period and 
shows them as the equivalent of the popular newspapers of today, widely 
read, uncritical of the real importance of their subject-matter, but occa- 
sionally, like the one under notice, conveying to the public the outline 
of a great transaction. The majority have disappeared, and the editor 
shows that few on nautical subjects have survived. He then deals with 
Drake’s preparations viewed in their setting of the opening moves of the 
war, showing that his sailing was delayed until the pact with the Dutch 
and the attacks on the Spanish fishing fleets, that is, on the victual- 
ling of a Spanish expeditionary force, were accomplished. He goes 
on to describe the plan with which Drake set out, the fleet, its finance, 
the officers and companies, English military training and doctrine, 
the events at the several places attacked, and the results. There is a 
good word-portrait as well as an illustration of Christopher Carleill; but 
the editor has found almost nothing on the record of Martin Frobisher 
in this expedition. The sources name him as Drake’s vice-admiral and 
give one or two colourless allusions to his presence. They do not hint 
at any manifestation of his vigorous personality and yield no clue to the 
cause of the very strong dislike of Drake that he evinced in 1588. One 
may guess that it sprang from something that happened two years earlier. 
The edition includes large plates reproducing a contemporary general 
chart of the expedition and detailed plans of the four principal places 
captured, and a very thorough bibliography of contemporary works 
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dealing not only with the voyage but with war in general, and with the 
contributions of modern historians. Greepe’s frontispiece shows an 
English ship-of-war of the earlier Elizabethan type before Hawkins’s 
rebuildings, probably a woodcut that the publisher had by him. 

J. A. WriiraMson. 


In The New England Merchants in the Seventeenth Century (London: 
Cumberlege, for Harvard University Press, 1955) Mr. Bernard Bailyn 
has not aimed at describing fully the trades which the merchants carried 
on. Perhaps his argument would have been clearer if he could have 
given more detail, especially in the second half of the century, where the 
reader is left to guess a little more than he likes. (There is, no doubt, 
a good reason for this omission; the printed sources of the first genera- 
tion mostly come to an end about 1660, and the manuscript collections 
of merchants’ papers do not, with a few exceptions, go back earlier than 
1720.) But Mr. Bailyn aims, and with success, at something higher than 
mere description: he seeks to explain the part which each of the succes- 
sively developing trades—the fur trade, the fisheries, the trade with 
southern Europe, the West-India trade, and the trade in land—played in 
the economy of New England as a whole, the problems which each trade 
solved and the contribution which it made to the wealth of the region. 
Not only this: recognizing that politics, religion and trade could not be 
dissociated from each other, he describes and explains the political 
ambitions of the merchants and defines their relation to the prevailing 
puritan doctrines and practices. (Perhaps Mr. Bailyn reads a little too 
much puritanism into these practices: for example, both the regulation 
of the prices of goods imported by transient traders, and that of the 
appraisement of goods seized to answer payment of debts can be found 
in all the English colonies and also some of the French; it is just possible 
that they were influenced by puritanism even there, for some of these 
colonies passed through what might be called a comparatively puritan 
phase at the beginning, but I think that the economic circumstances 
of the times account sufficiently for the phenomena, without the addition 
of any puritan influence.) In the course of his argument Mr. Bailyn 
throws off many very interesting ideas, which show how completely he 
has mastered the economics of early colonization. Sometimes his 
suggestions, though brilliant, are a little too tentative, and he leaves too 
much to be explained. For example, we know that the original mer- 
chants in the colonies acted largely as factors for the London traders and 
capitalists and that, at some time before the middle eighteenth century, 
they had begun to carry on even the trade in imports from Europe on 
their own account: Thomas Hancock and Aaron Lopez may have owed 
large sums to their English suppliers and to their London agents, but 
they were themselves the principals in the business. When and how 
did this change come about? Mr. Bailyn makes it clear that it was not 
by any means complete in 1660, but he leaves the subject there; probably 
the change came in the later seventeenth century, but he tells us too little 
about it. With this reservation, however, this is a most illuminating 
and stimulating book, which should be studied carefully by all historians 
interested in the colonial process. RICHARD Pares. 
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A soldier’s biographer has always to consider how much he should 
insert about the campaigns in which his subject participated. When 
the soldier was a colonel in the New Model Army the question is likely 
to arise in an acute form as to the amonnt of general history to be in- 
cluded. Mr. H. G. Tibbutt has been generous in both respects in his 
Colonel John Okey, 1606-1662 (Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, 
vol. xxxv, Streatley, 1955). Indeed, at times the biography almost 
becomes a regimental history. Opinions may differ whether it is necessary 
to include the text of the address to Fairfax of three troops of dragoons, 
which Okey did not sign, to devote half a dozen pages to Captain 
Freeman’s case (if it is, can the songs mentioned as bawdy be identified ?), 
or to reprint from the Commons’ Journals a complete list of officers for 
1659 and 1660. (An Appendix tracing the succession of the higher 
officers from start to finish would be more useful.) Probably a better 
case can be made for reprinting what is generally known as the petition 
of the three colonels in 1654 which cost Okey his commission, than for 
the reprint or lengthy description of various petitions or addresses of the 
army officers in 1659. A high standard of accuracy is generally main- 
tained, but a few slips of no great consequence occur, mainly in the account 
of events in 1659. Fleetwood was not deprived of the power to grant 
commissions (pp. 100, 106); Richard Cromwell had refused to give it to 
him. It is extremely likely that Lambert had no hand in drafting the 
Derby petition, and it was not delivered to parliament by Fleetwood. 
He showed it, perhaps in confidence, to Hesilrige, who denounced it to 
the Commons. Its title is given in italics but it is not known to have been 
separately printed (p. 106). The author cites but does not comment upon 
Price’s statement that Okey ‘ lately’ was as much a general as Monck 
(p. 122). The only explanation seems to be that Price blundered here. 
In his last speech Okey denied that he was ever more than a colonel 
(p. 158). Much of this life of Okey deals with events that are well- 
known at least in outline. An exception is the section dealing with 
Bedfordshire affairs in which Okey was concerned. The complete 
absence of any private letters, except a few just before his execution, 
prevents any account of the man as distinct from the soldier and politician. 
A fuller version of his speech from the scaffold than the official or news- 
paper one is printed in extenso. The author’s comment that a comparison 
of these three affords an interesting study in seventeenth-century editing 
is justified. Goprrey Davies. 


Vol. ix of English Historical Documents, of which Professor David 
Douglas is general editor, is devoted to American Colonial Documents to 
1776, edited by Professor Merrill Jensen (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1955). The term ‘ American’ is interpreted in the narrower sense, 
which is now, or ought to be, becoming unfashionable: thus, there is 
no more than incidental mention of the West Indies. A half-dozen 
examples of the most important constitutional developments in West 
Indian history would have been well worth setting beside their American 
parallels, and one or two extracts describing the sugar economy could 
well have been included for comparison with the descriptions of the 
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tobacco and rice plantations. This is not the only omission: other 
matters which receive little or no illustration from this collection of 
documents are the fur trade, relations with the Indians (this omission is 
almost unpardonable, even though Professor Jensen rightly resolves to 
cut out defence and international relations), the determination of colonial 
appeals in England, the review of colonial legislation, the second Massa- 
chusetts Charter and, generally, the constitutional squabbles of individual 
colonies. Professor Jensen recognizes that this sporadic and unco- 
ordinated constitutional development was, in certain senses, the founda- 
tion of American independence, but, just because it was sporadic and 
unco-ordinated, it would have been impossible to do justice to it in 
any collection of documents. In addition the section on colonial agri- 
culture is sketchy, and the illustrations of colonial trade are not entirely 
representative: neither the adventures of a ship plying between New 
England, the West Indies, the Iberian Peninsula, and England, nor the 
history of a slaving venture on the coast of West Africa, are really typical 
examples of American commerce. Probably their choice was dictated by 
the fact that the documents are already in print; but, since Professor 
Jensen has very laudably drawn upon unprinted archives for other 
purposes, he might well have used some unpublished merchants’ papers 
to illustrate some more normal forms of commerce. It may perhaps 
appear not only ungracious, but absurd, to demand additions to a volume 
which already measures 880 pages; but Professor Jensen might still 
have found room for some of these additions if he had preserved a 
better balance in the volume as a whole. Two hundred and sixty pages 
—nearly a third of the volume—are devoted to the controversies which 
culminated in the Declaration of Independence. This must have seemed 
a reasonable proportion to a citizen of the United States, for the American 
Revolution is the threshold of their national existence. But, in a volume 
which purports to be part of a series of English Historical Documents, it is 
a mistake, for the fact that the First British Empire came to an end in 
this manner is no more important, from the point of view of English 
history, than the fact that it came into being and maintained itself, on 
certain principles, for nearly two centuries. I could gladly have spared 
some of the pamphlets, and the arguments in the first and second Con 
tinental Congresses, for the sake of rather more illustrations of the 
colonial process itself, as exemplified in the first formation of the colonies, 
and for the redress of some of the omissions I have pointed out. With 
this reservation, the documents are well chosen and well edited. They 
come from sources which are by no means easily accessible, at any rate 
in this country, though not always the best editions available; there are 
a few misprints, mostly unimportant ones in the editorial comment, and 
something seems to have gone wrong with the punctuation in the 
middle of page 838. The index is almost useless, for it is little more than 
an alphabetical classification of the table of contents. 


RicHaArD PARES 


The ‘ Protestation ’’ of May 1641 was devised by Pym and his friends 
as a demonstration of solidarity against Strafford and the court and a 
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means of smearing them with the suspicion of popish sympathies. It 
was signed originally by the Lords and Commons but, like the Scottish 
Covenant, from which the idea was clearly in part derived, it was intended 
to develop into a bond of union among a whole people. Its wording 
had therefore to be so innocuous that all except recusants could accept 
it without a qualm. Nevertheless, the Lords resisted the bill for com- 
pulsory signature because it raised the question of excluding Catholic 
peers from the House, and it was not until January 1642 that copies 
were circulated to sheriffs and justices with orders for assembling the 
inhabitants of every parish to subscribe their names. By that time the 
vision of a nation swearing unity in a common cause had gone: the 
Protestation could be no more than another weapon for attacking 
recusants, The task was apparently carried out with no great zeal, 
and the last we hear of it is the appointment of a Commons committee 
to decide what should be done about those refusing to sign. The 
surviving returns of names, which are listed in the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission’s Fifth Report and a few of which are already in 
print, are of very limited use to the historian. Mr. C. S. A. Dobson, 
who has transcribed and edited the Oxfordshire Protestation Returns 
(Oxfordshire Record Society, 1955), claims only that their value ‘ lies 
in the fact that they contain the names of persons living in the middle 
of the seventeenth century ’—between a third and a half of the adult 
male population, according to his estimate. Beyond listing the church- 
wardens, overseers, and constables, and a few defaulters, the parish 
returns tell us nothing about the inhabitants except their names. By 
far the most interesting part of the volume is the return from the univer- 
sity, which, besides recording by colleges over 2,000 members, gives 
the text of the verbal changes that about half the heads of houses agreed 
to insert before they would sign. They include the phrase‘. . . against 
whom | verilie believe no Subject of this Kingdome may with safe 
conscience take up Armes either offensive or defensive’. In a few 
colleges individual signatories added their own reservations or amend- 
ments; but no academic can compare with the admirable John Phippes 
of Charlbury, who ‘ demurs upon it, pretending not to understand what 
is meant by the true reformed Protestant Religion ’ 
D. H. PENNINGTON. 


In the third volume of the Histoire des Relations Internationales, edited 
by Professor Renouvin, Les Temps Modernes, ii. De Louis XIV a 1789 
(Paris: Hachette, 1955) Professor Gaston Zeller somewhat modifies the 
general approach to world international affairs which he adopted in his 
earlier work in the same series. Whereas, in the latter, the author found 
it convenient to treat the international diplomacy of the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries on a regional or geographical basis, he now 
reverts to a more traditional chronological analysis. It may be, as 
Professor. Zeller suggests, that such an approach is more appropriate to 
a situation in which European unity was rapidly progressing and in which 
the preponderance of a few great powers and the decline of Portugal, 
the United Provinces and Sweden was a characteristic feature of the 
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international scene. It has, however, the further advantage that it 
enables the inter-relations and repercussions between the Northern war 
and the war of the Spanish succession and between the Baltic and 
Mediterranean problems in the early eighteenth century to be kept more 
prominently in view. In accordance with this plan the present volume 
is divided into two unequal divisions—the seventeenth century (from 
1660) and the eighteenth century (to 1789). On the whole, Professor 
Zeller has not much to offer in the way of re-interpretation of accepted 
views of the central themes of European diplomacy in these periods. 
The treatment, however, is fresh and stimulating and the work will be 
welcomed for its conciseness and clarity. Its most valuable sections are 
concerned with northern and eastern Europe, though there are two 
excellent chapters covering extra-European affairs. Chapter xiii, which 
deals with intellectual and cultural movements in the eighteenth century, 
might perhaps be considered out of place in a general study of inter- 
national relations and contains one or two inaccuracies, such as the 
statement that Catherine II relied on French translations of Blackstone. 
The book is free from partisan bias, though it is not always abreast of 
recent British or American scholarship. This is clear from the rather 
disappointing short bibliographies at the end of each chapter, which 
might well have been more detailed. There are several useful maps and 
an index. A. Goopwin. 


Pieter van Dam, as Advokaat of the Chamber of Amsterdam, was the 
chief permanent official of the Dutch East India Company during its 
golden age in the last half of the seventeenth century. Towards the 
end of his career he was relieved of other duties to write a description of 
the Company’s affairs. He completed this in his ecightieth year in 1701. 
The whole work consisted of five books divided into eight parts, but the 
fifth book has long since disappeared. The first three books, Parts 
i to vi, were edited by Dr. F. W. Stapel, the third book being published 
in 1943. Here Dr. Stapel proposed to stop, on the ground that the fourth 
book, Part vii, dealing with the relations between the Directors and the 
Church, had been rendered superfluous by other publications and was 
also of comparatively little interest. At the instance, however, of the 
Church Historical Society, the National Historical Commission requested 
Dr. van Boetzelaer to set to work on it (Beschryvinge van de Oostindische 
Compagnie, Book iv., edited by Dr. C. W. Th. Baron van Boetzelaer van 
Asperen en Dubbeldam (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1954)). Van Dam’s 
account consists of only one chapter, but he gives fifty-eight Appendices 
containing the resolutions and instructions of the Directors regarding 
ecclesiastical affairs, together with reports and letters from the clergy. 
These Appendices are reproduced in full, except so far as they are readily 
accessible elsewhere. The work contains much useful information 
regarding the administration of religious affairs in the Indies. From the 
outset the Directors realized their responsibility for sending competent 
preachers to carry God’s Word to the heathen and to refute out of Holy 
Writ the superstitions of the Moors and atheists. But they were much 
less prompt in giving effect to their good resolutions. Many letters from 
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the Indies complain of the insufficiency of pastors, of their incompetence, 
and of the inadequacy of their remuneration, with many other details, 
interesting and often entertaining Dr. van Boetzelaer remarks that van 
Dam tended to cloak the shortcomings of the Company in the mantle 
of charity, even to the extent sometimes of misrepresentation. Clearly 
van Dam, like the Directors and Dr. Stapel, had greater concern for 
practical affairs than for religious propaganda. But this in itself is of 
historical value as evidence that under merchant princes religion is 
a sideshow. A comparison between the Dutch and English Companies 
would be instructive. For such a comparison this book provides the 
material. It certainly deserves publication, and its value is enhanced by 
three indexes—of personal names, place names, and subjects—and 
by footnotes on passages that the editor regarded as obscure. But it is 
strange that he has never heard of the Kingdom of Pegu, which he 
knows only as ‘a place and division in Burma’ (p. 205). 
J. S. Furnrvatt. 


In Barking Vestry Minutes and other Parish Documents (Colchester: 
Benham & Co., for the Borough of Barking, 1935) Dr. J. E. Oxley has 
analysed the minutes (nine volumes from 1694 to 1926) under headings 
some of which inevitably overlap (‘ Treatment of the Poor ’, ‘ Settlement ’, 
‘ Parish Children ’, ‘ The Work House’). The records have convinced 
him that except in urbanized districts government by vestry was reasonably 
efficient and free from gross corruption. It may be so. But what is 
interesting about Barking is that it was a large and mainly agricultural 
parish, close to London, divided into four wards, and containing a small 
market town (Defoe calls it a large one) and a riverside quarter with a 
fishing industry large for its period. The Barking records, though they 
give a good overall picture, are somewhat deficient in the detail dear to 
the social historian. Indeed, local records of this kind are apt to be 
remarkably discreet. In my experience, to search them for light on some 
notorious scandal is to be disappointed. The Local Act of 1786, establish- 
ing seven Directors of the Poor (the lord of the manor, two Bamber 
Gascoynes, the vicar, with three others who subsequently lent con- 
siderable sums to the parish) must have been obtained on petition; its 
terms suggest an administrative crisis, but the minutes are completely 
silent. There was a parish school, but of this there is no mention until 
the new Directors started their own more informative minutes. It is 
interesting to note that when Barking with its fishing population was 
required in 1795 to raise by bounty four men for the navy as a contribu- 
tion to the county quota, all were landsmen from outside the county: 
two from Oxfordshire, one from Kent, one from Middlesex; two 
gardeners and a brickmaker got {20 each, a labourer only {10 1os. 
There is a truly horrifying account of sanitary conditions in the mid- 
nineteenth century when large quantities of so-called manure from London 
were piled on the wharf for the use of the market gardeners and swine 
wandered in the streets. This is a work of great industry. Besides 
statistics compiled from the overseers’ and churchwardens’ accounts, 
there is a record of ‘ Births and Deaths’ (i.e. baptisms and burials) 
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from 1694 to 1812. Dr. Oxley has in fact counted those from 1558, 
but most regrettably does not print them. The account of Wellington’s 
Beer Act (well summarized by the Hammonds in The Age of the Chartists) 
is misleading: it is described as a whig device to spite magistrates who 
were mainly tory. M. Dororny GEorGE. 


The County Record Office at Carlisle now houses a particularly rich 
collection of local records, quarter sessions and licutenancy minute 
books, muster rolls, &c. The Cumberland County Council has cour- 
ageously decided to draw on these for its own Record Series and invited 
Mr. R. C, Jarvis, a competent scholar of known local interests, to edit, 
as its first volume, the papers dealing with The Jacobite Risings of 1715 
and 1743 (Carlisle: the County Council, 1955). These tell the story in 
great detail of the organization, equipment, tactical disposition and 
effectiveness of the old militia or trainbands in the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland that were twice fully mobilized and twice found 
wanting within a space of thirty years when serious danger threatened 
from over the Border. It is the story of the failure and collapse of an 
old system of local defence and as such it has an unusual interest. A 
number of questions naturally arise. Where did the weakness lie? In 
the persons of the lord lieutenants, an earl of Carlisle or a Lowther, 
absent from their shires at a critical juncture; in the conservative and 
catholic sympathies of a remote region, taken unawares? How effectively 
did the makeshift military organization interlock with the existing local 
administration of magistrates and constables? There seems to have 
been nothing organically wrong with the system so far as the appointment 
of deputy lieutenants in the several wards is concerned—they had a free 
hand in their choice of subalterns—or in securing a speedy concentration 
of force at strategic points, commandeering horses and transport. Nor, 
judging from the surviving certificates, in the rounding up of papists 
and suspected persons. (The list of such with particulars of their estates 
(pp. 193-200) will prove especially useful to scholars.) Of the state of 
the arms and equipment less can be said: the normal entry runs ‘ No 
sword (or baynet); gun bad’. And there was at least one casualty from 
defective weapons—the barrel of Thomas Jackson’s musket burst, taking 
off three of the fingers of his left hand and rendering him incapable of 
pursuing his trade of shoemaker (p. 207). It was on the rock of finance 
that the system foundered. In such poor and backward counties a local 
‘purvey’” might with difficulty meet the needs of the initial month’s 
service and pay for drums, colours, etc., but in a more extended emergency 
recourse would have to be had to the natio.i.1 treasury and the necessary 
money was not forthcoming quickly enough—the deputy lieutenants in 
Northumberland and Durham experienced the same difficulty. Alto- 
gether the experience provides a useful background to Pitt’s Militia Act 
and the Volunteers of Napoleonic times. The editor brings a wealth of 
biographical detail to bear. I have noted a few mistakes—Unerigg is 
misspelt (p. 260), the entries concerning the dircct line of the Curwens 
(pp. 177.9., 259.) area little confusing, and it is surprising that Charles 
Lutwidge has not been identified (p. 268). The initials on the frank 
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(p. 235) are unusual and will interest postal experts. Finally I would 
venture to suggest that it was unnecessary to print in extenso identical 
orders to different persons: nothing of substance would have been lost 
and substantial economy made in printing costs, by a calendar. 
Epwarp HuGues. 


Signor Guido Quazza bases his study of I/ Trattato di Torino del 1733 
(Turin: Deputazione Subalpina di Storia Patria, no date of publication) 
very closely upon the archives which he has industriously explored at 
Paris, Vienna, Turin, Rome, and Florence. He does not appear to have 
used the available material in the Public Record Office and British 
Museum, London; but this is not a very serious omission as the British 
ambassador at Turin, the earl of Essex, was a mere playboy and the dis- 
patches of the active and influential Sardinian diplomatic agent at London, 
Ossorio, are quoted to good effect. Few British readers will care to 
follow the detailed account of the progress of the negotiations between 
Sardinia, France, and Spain, but anyone interested in eighteenth-century 
diplomacy should read the last four pages in which the author offers some 
general observations on Italian politics. Italian and other historians 
have been trying for years to push the origins of the Risorgimento further 
and further back into the eighteenth century. At least one of them has 
argued that the Franco-Sardinian alliance of 1733 was a league to secure 
the independence of Italy. In fact France’s aim was to undermine 
Hapsburg domination without substituting direct Spanish hegemony. 
Other Italians have written of the ‘ patriotism’ and ‘ national war’ 
of Charles Emmanuel whereas his aims were limited to personal glory 
and the territorial aggrandizement of his state. He was no more an 
Italian nationalist than his contemporary Frederick II of Prussia was a 
German nationalist. This is not to deny the importance of the treaty of 
Turin, which enabled France to emerge from isolation, bring pressure 
to bear upon a hesitant Spain and make Italy a main field of operations in 
the War of the Polish Succession. In Signor Quazza’s view the treaty 
has much greater significance for European than for Italian history. 


D. B. Horn. 


In I/ Contrasto Sabaudo-Borbonico nella Guerra per la Swecessione Polacca 
(1733-38) (Turin, Tipografia Vincenzo Bona, 1955) Signor Guido 
Quazza studies the diplomatic, economic, and military history of the War 
of the Polish succession as it affected the kingdom of Sardinia. His 
general conclusion that it is imypossible ‘di fare dello Stato di Carlo 
Emanuele un modello originale per l’avvenire o anche di particolare 
significato nel suo tempo’ (p. 140) is sound. Equally sound appears 
his description of the outstanding characteristics of Sardinian foreign 
policy as ‘ abilita e realismo conguinti a limitezza di orizzonti’ (p. 138). 
Neither judgement can, however, be regarded as original or novel, though 
it is useful to have them confirmed after a careful examination of the avail- 
able evidence, mostly from the Italian archives. The dispatches from 
Sardinian ministers abroad do, however, give appreciations of the courts 
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and politics of France and Spain, particularly on the competition between 
Fleury and Chauvelin at Versailles and on the general belief that Spanish 
policy under Elizabeth Farnese was marked by ‘ doppiezza e¢ stravaganza ’ 
(p. 134). Especially interesting to British readers is the account given by 
Signor Quazza (pp. 42-52) of the secret Sardinian approach to the Court 
of St. James in 1734. This was an offer to change sides, due partly to 
jealousy of Spain, but also to fear of Bourbon domination of Italy. As 
the author himself points out, there had been similar approaches in the 
past: there were to be others in the future, motivated partly by a desire 
to secure active British support for Sardinia within the Italian peninsula, 
partly with the intention of using Britain as a lever to extract concessions 
from the Emperor. The climax of this particular approach was a mid- 
night conference at Kensington Palace between the king, Newcastle and 
the Sardinian diplomatic agent at London, Ossorio. Newcastle and 
Ossorio, equipped with a special key, entered Kensington Gardens late at 
night and when they saw the prearranged signal—a candle lit by George II 
—they approached the palace and were admitted by the king himself. 
Ossorio then showed the king documents specially sent from Turin 
which made clear the aggressive schemes of the Bourbons and emphasized 
the danger which would result to British commerce. It is disappointing 
that such a dramatic story has as its only sequel the British suggestion of 
a direct negotiation between Charles Emmanuel and the Emperor. 


D. B. Horn. 


Mr. Marshall Smelser’s The Campaign for the Sugar Islands, 1759 (North 
Carolina University Press : London, Cumberlege, 1955), bears the 
sub-title, A Study of Amphibious Warfare. \n effect it is a scholarly and 
lively elaboration of Chapter XVI of Corbett’s England in the Seven Years’ 
War. The author has taken great pains to bring home to the modern 
reader the physical difficulties of sea and land operations in the West 
Indies in the mid-cighteenth century, and is particularly successful in 
describing the land operations of General Hopson and his more energetic 


successor, General Barrington. His touch is not quite so sure in dealing 


with Commodore Moore and his comparative failure against de Bompar. 


Here he produces very interesting arguments against Corbett’s opinion, 
but is forced to argue on Corbett’s ‘ draft ’. 


Unfortunately he fails to 
print Moore’s instructions, merely stating that they ‘ were similar’ to 
Hopson’s, which can hardly be quite accurate (p. 21). Despite com- 
mendable and on the whole successful attempts, both in footnotes and 
Appendices, to explain relevant matters of command, organization, and 
naval and military training, equipment and administration, the author 
occasionally makes some naive mistakes; 


as, for instance, confusing 
‘ captains ’ 


with ‘ masters’ of warships (pp. 76, 79, and 81 .). He also 
tends to give the impression that the so-called War Office was far more 
like the War Office of today than in fact it was (pp. 23 and 164). The 
book, however, is soundly based on original research, including the 
Admiralty and Colonial Office records. Furthermore, it sets the opera 
tions within the general setting of West Indian trade and politics, and 
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West Indian climatic conditions. Little, however, is said about the 
technique of amphibious warfare as such, the kind of experience the 
joint commanders and their forces already possessed of landing operations, 
or the significance of the council of war, joint or separate, as a means 
of taking a decision. 


BRIAN TUNSTALL. 


Dr. L. Antheunis’s short biography of Le conventionnel Belge Frangois 
Robert (1763-1826) et sa femme Louise de Keralio (1758-1882) (Wetteren: 
Editions Bracke, 1955) is a model of what such a work should be. 
Solidly based on all the available sources of information (one is glad 
to be spared the often misleading inédits), it follows the fortunes of 
Robert and his wife throughout the revolutionary period with close at- 
tention and good judgement—nothing omitted, and not a word too many. 
Robert was a Belgian of bourgeois Catholic origins, who picked up, whilst 
a young man, the revolutionary ideas of Liége, and soon transferred 
them to Paris. Here, a member of the Jacobins and Cordeliers, he married 
in 1791 a learned and ambitious young person (she had already published a 
s-volume Life of Queen Elizabeth, and was able to speak Latin and read 
Greek) who took charge of his career. The Roberts, Dr. Antheunis 
gives good reason to believe, were the real founders of the republican 
party which took advantage of the flight to Varennes to attack the 
monarchy, and preach universal suffrage. But after the massacre of the 
Champ de Mars the movement was driven temporarily underground: the 
Roberts found themselves in financial difficulties (his grocery business 
did not start until several years later), and put themselves under the pro- 
tection and patronage of Mme. Roland. Disappointed here, they took up 
with the Dantonists. Robert, having supported Danton on 10 August, 
was elected to the Convention, where, always more eloquent than tactful, 
he defended the September massacres, attacked Brissot and Roland, 
and passed for a Jacobin of the Left. Soon he threw over Danton and 
his declining fortunes for Robespierre, and was rewarded with a mission 
to Belgium and a place on the Constitutional Committee. But he was 
soon in financial straits again, tried to make a ‘ corner’ in rum, and 
nearly paid the penalty of death as an accapareur (the nickname Robert- 
Rhum haunted him, and he had to lie low until Thermidor). His later 
career is obscure: and although he is known to have made a fortune by 
supplying groceries to the armies of the Directory and Empire, and to 
have married his daughter to the musician Montois, he ended his life in a 
wine-shop in Brussels, a hanger-on of the French colony in the land of 
his birth; whilst his wife returned to her literary pursuits, writing senti- 
mental novels, and editing, with the comments of ‘ Soeur Louise’, Sir 
John Carr’s Travels in Holland and Ireland. Dr. Antheunis concludes 
that, though Robert was sincere in his republicanism, he was more at 
home in his trading ventures—as his wife was in her literary ambitions. 
Their history is that of many ‘ followers’ who fell out of step with the 
revolutionary leaders, and yet could not outlive their past. 


i M. ‘THOMPSON. 
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The Revue d’histoire des colonies, tome xl, premier trimestre (Paris: 
Larose, for Société de l’histoire des colonies frangaises, 1953) was devoted 
to the history of New Caledonia, to mark the centenary of its annexation 
to France. By far the most important contribution is M. Yves Person’s 
monograph, La Nowvelle-Calédonie et Europe de la découverte a la fondation 
de Nouméa (1774-1854), which has also been published separately 
(Paris: Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1953). This is much the best account 
yet written of the foundation of the colony. After chapters on the dis- 
covery and ‘ le monde calédonien ’, M. Person passes on to the sandalwood 
traders and the Catholic missionaries of the 1840’s. Little has been 
published about the sandalwooders, a good deal about the missionaries, 
though not much that is free from the hagiographical tendency that is 
apt to appear in writing about missions, whether Protestant or Catholic. 
M. Person, who has used the unpublished papers of two of the Marist 
Fathers concerned, writes perceptively about the mission, diminishing 
the stature of the first bishop, Mgr. Douarre, but not of the Fathers in 
general. But it is on the origins of the annexation that M. Person makes 
the most important contribution to knowledge. The fullest account has 
been in Pére Salinis’s Marins et missionnaires, which makes use of the papers 
of Contre-amiral Febvrier-Despointes, the officer charged with the annexa 
tion of the island, and of his aide-de-camp. Salinis had no such inside 
knowledge, however, of earlier events. M. Person shows that the French 
Government contemplated annexation in 1843, that Commandant 
Laferriére secured on 1 January 1844 the ‘ signature’ of two chiefs to a 
document recognizing the ‘ full and entire sovereignty’ of France; but 
that Guizot did not ratify this action because of the complications that 
had arisen in Tahiti. Instead Leconte was sent out to lower the flag 
which still flew over the Balade mission. The revolution of 1848, 
however, revived interest in the possible use of New Caledonia as a 
penal colony. A commission of inquiry in 1851, by eight votes to six, 
preferred French Guiana. But the A/cméne, which had been despatched 
to make a thorough exploration of New Caledonia, reported favourably 
despite the massacre of a boat’s crew; and the insecurity of the French 
missionaries and the disinclination of Napoleon III to let Great Britain 
acquire a monopoly of the western Pacific led him to give the secret 
instructions of 1853 which Febvrier-Despointes carried out. On all 
these points, despite the lack of footnotes, M. Person’s scholarship 
carries conviction; but unfortunately his book is marred by mistakes 
and misapprehensions about British missions and cei ial history. 
* Hearst’ (p. 69) should read ‘ Heath’; the missionarics who reached 
Aneityum in 1848 were not from the United Secession Church of Scotland 
but from the London Missionary Society and the Presbyterian Church of 
Nova Scotia; the arrival of the first missionaries in the Loyalty Islands is 
mis-stated and mis-dated, and ‘London Missionary Church’ (p. 154) 
should read ‘ Church Missionary Society’. Let us hope that if M. Person 
continues his history of New Caledonia (which is much to be desired) 
these blemishes will not reappear. A short article by Father P. O'Reilly 
on Paul Feillet, a strong-minded, autocratic governor of the colony from 
1894 to 1902, who did more for colonization than any of his predecessors, 
and an amusing note by M. L. J. Bouge on a slave trader, famous under 
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the name of Théodore Canot, who (being the brother of Napoleon III’s 

physician) secured an appointment as captain of the port of Noumea 

under his true name of Théophile Conneau, complete the special number. 
W. P. Morret. 


In the recent spate of writing on the War of American Independence 
one of the minor but interesting themes has been largely neglected. 
The Convention of Saratoga was concluded in haste and repented at 
leisure., The refusal of the Continental Congress either to implement or 
to abrogate the generals’ treaty made a political issue out of the Con- 
vention army, while its members soon became de facto prisoners of war. 
For years, while the British command made futile efforts to exchange or 
recapture them, they shuffled about the Atlantic seaboard like the 
Wandering Jew. Their story needed telling, and Mr. William M. 
Dabney has now told it in After Saratoga: the Story of the Convention Army 
(University of New Mexico Publications in History, vi; Albuquerque, 
1954). He has wisely condensed the narrative to an eighty-page pamphlet, 
by eliminating the minutiae that so often obscure the results of research. 
The first chapter sketches the background in Burgoyne’s disastrous 
campaign and the treaty that gave him, on paper, far better terms than his 
situation warranted or than the hard-headed politicians at Philadelphia 
were inclined to honour; the second chapter deals with the devious ways 
in which those politicians wriggled out of the obligation without 
formally repudiating it (the author, it should be added, evades the moral 
question as skilfully as they did). These pages, roughly a third of the 
whole, are by far the most interesting; they reach no startling conclusions, 
but they are a model of lucid, concise analysis. The remainder of the 
pamphlet is almost inevitably a chronicle of small beer, the troops’ 
marches and hardships until the end of the war; yet the author’s talent 
for condensation and eye for the vivid episode preclude monotony. 
He has made a solid and eminently readable contribution to the history 
of the war. W. B. Writcox. 


The Public Archives of Canada are continuing to publish inventories 
of their collection of records and manuscripts. Three more pamphlets 
have appeared in the departmental series, Preliminary Inventories: Record 
Groups 4 and 5 (Civil and Provincial Secretaries’ Offices, Canada East 1760- 
1867 and Canada West 1788-1867), 8 (British Military and Naval Records) 
and 19 (Department of Finance) (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1953, 1954, 
1954). The Introductions to the first and third deal with the quite 
intricate history of the offices in question and lists of officers are appended. 
The British military and naval records arise out of the presence of British 
forces in Canada from 1759 until 1906, when the Esquimalt garrison was 
withdrawn. In 1910 the Archives published a more detailed inventory 
of these by Lieutenant-Colonel E. Cruickshank, but it is now out of print. 
The manuscript series has been continued by Preliminary Inventories: 
Manuscript Groups 18 (Pre-conquest Papers), 19 (Fur Trade and Indians, 
1783-1867) and 21 (Transcripts from Papers in the British Museum) (ibid. 
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19§4, 1954, 1955). The manuscripts in the first group include papers of 
Montcalm, Lévis, Amherst, Monckton and Townshencd—the two latter 
in the Northcliffe collection presented to the Archives in 1923. The 
seventy-seven packets of Amherst papers are described rather more fully 
than the others. The more valuable papers in the second group would 
appear to be those of Ermatinger, Hargrave, Claus, and Lord Selkirk 
(transcripts of originals which were destroyed in 1940) and the Masson 
collection. British students have access to the originals of the third 
group, but the transcription of important collections such as the Haldi- 
mand papers is a valuable safeguard. Taken together, these publications 
illustrate the great wealth and diversity of historical material now to be 
found in Ottawa. W. P. Morrect. 


Edwin D. Morgan, 1811-1883: Merchant in Politics (New York : 
Columbia University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1955) 
by J. A. Rawley is a workmanlike study of a minor political figure, 
based upon a substantial collection of private papers. A New York 
merchant of New England origin, Morgan was an able, cautious, reliable 
and highly successful man of business. ‘Turning to politics in his late 
thirties, he became chairman of the New York state committee of the 
Republican party, 1854-8, chairman of the Republican national committee, 
1856-64 and 1872-6, governor of the State of New York, 1858-62, 
and a member of the United States senate, 1863-9. He was twice offered 
the secretaryship of the Treasury, by Lincoln in 1865 and by Arthur in 
1881. There is a report that he was offered the nomination to the vice- 
presidency in 1860 as a solace to New York for the failure of Seward to 
win the nomination to the presidency ; and his name was canvassed for the 
presidency itself in 1876, although in the event he received no nomination 
in the convention. The most important matters of general interest dealt 
with in the book are the tactics of the Republican party in the presidential 
elections of 1856, 1860, 1864, 1872 and 1876, and the complications and 
confusions that accompanied the recruitment of the northern armies on 
the outbreak of the civil war. But the personal history of Morgan him- 
self is full of instruction. A man of limited political outlook, who 
accepted the political practices common in his day, he stood nevertheless 
for frugal, honest and efficient administration; and he had a good record 
as governor of his State. Quiet, rich, respectable, moderate and con- 
ventional, he served his party as a manager of its electoral business and 
the raiser and dispenser of its political funds, without either dirtying his 
own fingers or minding too much if others dirtied theirs. Mr. Re wley’s 
account of him is well arranged and well written, and contains much 
admirably marshalled and well-founded detail that gives it body and 
precision. It is a desirable addition to any well-equipped library of 
American history. H. Hare Beror. 


There are two main misconceptions which handicap the scholarly 
study of nineteenth-century social movements. First, individual 
agitations and campaigns, such as Owenism, Co-operation, Trade 
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Unionism and Chartism, are treated separately and given too much 
precision. Second, too sharp a contrast is usually drawn between the 
1840s and the 1850s, and mid-Victorian social ideas and programmes 
are considered as new departures rather than as developments from those 
already in existence. It is the merit of Mr. J. F. C. Harrison’s careful 
and stimulating paper, James Hole and Social Reform in Leeds, published 
by the Thoresby Society (Monographs, iii, 1954), that it not only avoids 
these dominant misconceptions, but provides new evidence to rebut 
them. Furthermore, by focusing attention on Leeds, which was re- 
cognized at the time to be ‘an emporium of social ideas’, it makes an 
important contribution to the re-assessment of provincial Radicalism. 
James Hole (1820-1895) was born in London and spent the last twenty- 
eight years of his life there, but he was active in Leeds at a time when 
social movements in the industrial north were most energetic and creative. 
He played a leading part in three main fields of effo..—in politics, as a 
socialist, at a time when socialism was considered in very general terms 
as ‘an attempt to introduce the laws of justice and kindness into social 
relations ’; in the adult education movement, as a pioneer of ‘ the march 
of improvement’ in both towns and villages; and in social reform, as 
a ‘ practical philanthropist ’, interested as much in working-class housing 
as in the progress of Mechanics’ Institutes. The first organization with 
which he was associated, the Leeds Redemption Society, was a com- 
munitarian experiment, sufficiently eclectic in outlook to be able to 
appeal for support to men as different as Ashley, Sturge, W. J. Fox and 
Mazzini. Although it was Owenite in inspiration, it claimed that it 
knew of ‘no party either in religion or politics’, It even won the 
goodwill of Samuel Smiles, who considered it to be an example of the 
* prudent foresight, sound practical philanthropy, and honest energy of 
purpose, among the working men of Leeds’. Mr. Harrison goes on to 
describe Hole’s later activities after he had returned to London in 1867 


to become, perhaps rather surprisingly, the agent or organizing secretary 


of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. His new preoccupations 
did not prevent him from advocating the nationalization of the railways, 
and his book on the subject in 1893 was recommended for study by the 
early Fabians. Hole did not need the philosophy of ‘ associationism ’ 
to justify his multifarious activities: indeed it is tempting to regard 
‘associationism’ as a rationalization rather than a philosophy. Mr. 
Harrison writes about all these diverse subjects without airing any private 
ideas of his own, but his detailed knowledge of modern adult education 
enables him to illuminate the history of the Mechanics’ Institute movement 
in the West Riding. Only his stress on ‘the middle-class doctrine of 
self-help ’ seems to need further elucidation. Asa Briaos. 


Mr. W. Dean Burnham’s massive compilation on Presidential Ballots, 
1836-1892 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1955; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege) is, in its nature, of greater utility than beauty, for it consists 
of nearly 800 pages of statistical tables, with a comparatively brief textual 
commentary. Mr. Burnham has continued the work of Dr. Edgar E. 
Robinson, in taking the study of voting results back from 1892 to 1836; 
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that year begins the study because by then, ‘ an institutionally continuous 
two-party system had evolved in every state (except South Carolina) ’. 
His tables show the distribution of votes, and of party control, in every 
county from which returns can be traced, in every presidential election 
throughout the period. Mr. Burnham has adopted Dr. Robinson’s 
broad divisions between two main parties and a group of ‘ Others’, but 
has given himself more room to accommodate separate parties. He has 
generally avoided the danger of becoming a prisoner of his own statistical 
method, carefully indicating in his text the intrusion of factors not visible 
in the tables. Cobb’s Union Party of the early 1850s, however, needs 
mention to explain the fortunes of the major parties in Georgia (p. 50). 
It is possible that the consistency of the Whig vote from 1836 to 1852 
leads him to write too warm an encomium on the stability of a ‘ two- 
party system’ that endured less than twenty years 


not a long period 
in which to test a political structure. 


It is interesting, however, to see 
how narrowly the major parties were divided in voting power: in 1844 
the electorate pronounced upon Manifest Destiny with an undecided 
voice. The Whig landslide of 1840 gained them 53 per cent. of the 
two-party vote but even then, of course, they did not fight the election 
on Whig principles. The tabulation of county votes gives the oppor- 
tunity to examine closely the theories as to the influence of migrations 
and geography; and if the results tend to amplify what already seemed 
probable, it is nonetheless useful to have the material so conclusively 
documented. Certain lateral westward movements of opinion can be 
followed in detail. Whig votes tended to control tidewater, lake-shore, 
lowland, river-bottom and well-settled areas; 
in upland, interior and frontier counties—but local conditions might 
upset these tendencies. The tables show, as expected, that old Whig 
counties generally went Republican in the North but that border-state 
trends were far more uncertain. A surprising number of Republican 
voters survived Reconstruction in the South, even apart from traditional 
upland strongholds, until the ‘ solid’ South slowly emerged, as late as 
the 1890s, partly in consequence of the absorption of the Populists by 
the Democrats. Mr. Burnham’s commentary picks out the more 
significant lessons from his ocean of figures without unduly labouring 
the familiar. His book will be a necessary work of reference for political 
studies of the period. J. R. Poe. 


Democrats were strong 


The focus of Mr. Edward T. Gargan’s thesis on Alexis de Tocqueville: 
The Critical Years 1848-1851 (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1955) is, he tells us, ‘ on Tocqueville’s multiple education 
as a witness of the Revolution of 1848 and as a major participant in the 
life of the Second Republic. . . . A paramount objective is to indicate 
the cumulative impact of this experience on Tocqueville’s selection of 
the intellectual task of his full maturity Poor Tocqueville, to have 


fallen into the hands of so laborious a writer! Mr. Gargan has indeed 


conscientiously traced Tocqueville’s intellectual development, he has 


utilized the numerous Tocqueville papers, he is up-to-date in his use of 


secondary authorities, he has carefully compared his hero with Marx, 
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and he rightly stresses the fact that the framework of Tocqueville’s 
thinking was historical rather than sociological; but it all might have 
been done more succinctly, and very little has emerged that is new. 
Moreover, although he quotes liberally from them and shows how dis- 
crepant they sometimes were with, for instance, the minutes of the 
Constitutional Commission of 1848, he never quite gets to grips with the 
problem of the Somenirs. And, like all too many students of political 
thinkers, he is too prone to treat his human subject as a partially dis- 
embodied spirit. Did Tocqueville’s ‘ multiple education’ take place 
regardless of family and friends? Again, if we know much of what 
Tocqueville thought of Tocqueville, what did his contemporaries think 
of him? Admittedly Mr. Gargan’s main concern is with the evolution 
of Tocqueville’s ideas, but such considerations are not irrelevant, par- 
ticularly to a study relating to such revolutionary years as these, and, 
though Mr. Gargan touches on them, it may be said that he does so too 
lightly. Im one way and another, however, he has brought together a 
good deal of useful material hitherto scattered and because of this and 
the bibliography the book will certainly have value as a work of reference. 


J. P. T. Bury. 


Asa Briggs, in Victorian People (London: Odhams, 1954), provides a 
useful introduction for the general reader and the undergraduate to the 
England of the period 1851-67, picked out in an interesting argument 
as having, within the variety of Victorian England, a character distinctly 
its own. After an account of the men concerned in the great exhibition, 
there follow essays on Roebuck, on Trollope and Bagehot, on Samuel 
Smiles, Thomas Hughes, Robert Applegarth, John Bright, and Robert 
Lowe, concluding with an account of the leap in the dark which makes 
the end to the period. Trollope, Bagehot and Lowe were backward- 
looking men, preferring the society of ‘dignity and deference’; the 
other men more forward-looking. In several ways the essays provide 
some corrective to popular conceptions. For instance, it is useful to 
have a balanced account of Smiles, and interesting to be reminded that 
his work was admired by Robert Blatchford; that the influence of such 
as Thomas Hughes rather than that of Dr. Arnold may be held respon- 
sible for the anti-intellectualism to be found in the reformed public 
schools; and that the respectable Applegarth had a spell as secretary to 
the First International. Also this book suggests some interesting lines 
of further study, particularly in the history of administrative reform. 
Especially the local administrative reform associations seem worth 
attention. Being intended partly for the middle-brow public, this book 
may seem to the professional reader lacking in annotation. 


R. W. GREAVES. 


A History of the Southern Confederacy (New York: Macmillan, 1954) by 
Clement Eaton is a sober and reliable summary of our present knowledge 
of the subject. It gathers up much recent work on various aspects of 
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the history of the Confederacy and presents the more balanced view that 
this work has made possible, dealing fully with the political, economic, 
and social life of the people of the Confederacy, and relegating the history 
of military operations to 2 less conspicuous place than it has hitherto 
usually occupied. In doing this it performs a useful service; beyond this 
it does not pretend to go. While the chapters on military operations are 
right in proportion, they are, however, not altogether satisfactory in 
themselves. If military operations are to be thus briefly dealt with, what 
the reader needs is a broad picture of the main strategical pattern such as 
is provided by the chapter on the civil war in E. C. Semple, American 
History and its Geographic Conditions. Instead, the account of military 
operations is taken up with tactical detail, the book is without maps, and 
no-one who comes fresh to the subject will understand why the battles 
were fought where they were. In particular there is a failure to make 
clear the part played by sea power. Referring to the War of Indepen- 
dence, Professor Eaton speaks of foreign aid as having ‘ immeasurably 
strengthened’ the colonies in their struggle (p. 270). In fact it was 
decisive. Without it the rebellion would have collapsed. As Freeman 
observed, ‘ feeble, inexperienced America never had a prospect of winning 
her independence by force of arms until her ally . . . defeated or block- 
aded the fleet of Britain’.! It may plausibly be argued that the same, 
mutatis mutandis, was true of the Confederacy, and that without control of 
the sea the North could never have prevailed. In the strictly military 
sphere itself and apart from the economic consequences of the blockade, 
sea power was vital to the Peninsula campaign, to the turning movements 
in the west, and to Sherman’s march to Savannah. It is not merely an 
under-statement, it is misleading to say that ‘amphibious warfare’ was 
‘a prominent feature of the conquest of the South’ (p. 183); and this 
failure to recognize its decisive character is reflected in the episodic 
treatment of naval operations. H. Have Bevvor. 


Twenty-five years ago Mr. Eugene N. Anderson discovered in the 
Prussian State Archive The Prussian Election Statistics 1862 and 1863 (The 
University, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1954). He took a photostat, intending 
to use the figures for a book he was writing. That book, on The Political 
and Social Conflict in Prussia, 1858-1864, came out in 1954. Meanwhile 
the Prussian Archive had been bombed, and the record destroyed. ‘The 
photostat was the only copy in existence; and we are fortunate to have 
it reproduced. The author has made many deductions from the statistics 
in his book; but other students of German politics can draw further 
interesting conclusions for themselves. A. J. P. Taytor. 


J. S. Leatherbarrow, in Victorian Period Piece (London: S.P.C.K., 1954) 
gives an account of the rebuilding in 1869 by the architect Street of the 
parish church of Swinton in Lancashire. The vicar of Swinton in writing 


this has been able to draw on the manuscript diary kept at the time by 


1D. S. Freeman: George Washington: A Biography, v. 494. 
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H. R. Heywood, the vicar who carried through the rebuilding, and on 
numerous other parochial papers connected with it. With the wholly 
excellent purpose of relating the local to the national, Mr. Leatherbarrow 
set out to exhibit this parochial project as a resultant of converging 
forces—the social changes of the time, particularly in Lancashire; the 
religious movements and architectural fashions; and the family back- 
ground of the builder. There are in the author’s execution of this 
admirable idea particular points which provoke demur. It is quite 
misleading to suggest that only about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was there beginning to develop ‘ in the tree-tops of the aristocratic 
mind . . . a sense of responsibility’ (p. 12). Mr. Leatherbarrow might 
also be taken to suggest the equally misleading (but common) notion 
that the Evangelical movement was the Methodist revival permeating the 
Church of England (p. 65). It is not quite true that the deist controversies 
‘never rippled the even surface of parish life’ in the eighteenth century 
(p. 70), for there were troubles at Leicester in the ’twenties. After the 
two perhaps unduly discursive chapters on the ‘ Social Approach’ and 
the ‘ Religious Approach’, the book, as it becomes more specific and 
more local, becomes more interesting, particularly in its account of Sir 
Benjamin Heywood and his family, and of the efforts H. R. Heywood 
had necessarily to make in carrying out his rebuilding plans. In these 
ways Mr. Leatherbarrow has made a useful contribution to local and to 
ecclesiastica! history. 


R. W. GREAVES. 


In vol. v, 1919 (First Series) of Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939 (London: H.M.S.O., 1954) we are still studying the im- 
mediate aftermath of the peace conference, although there is evidence 
that the editor, Mr. Rohan Butler, will soon be moving forward. Pre- 
vious volumes in this series have given us the proceedings of the Allied 
Supreme Council followed by material illustrating British policy in 
eastern Europe and the Middle East. The present volume covers 
British policy in relation to western Europe and the United States during 
the latter half of 1919. Much of it deals with developments of a less 
dramatic and less publicized character than those of eastern Europe and 
the Mediterranean, but they are all of some importance for the future, 
and include the Rhineland separatist movement, the movement in the 
Vorarlberg for union with Switzerland, preparations for the plebiscite 
in Schleswig, the beginnings of the reparations discussions, and a certain 
amount of information on the general economic situation from the papers 
of the Supreme Economic Council. The major topic, however, is the 
revision of the 1839 settlement guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium 
with a view to the provision of something more durable than the ‘ scrap 
of paper’ which had embarrassed Bethmann-Hollweg in August 1914. 
This provision could not be established—a fact of major importance in 
the problem of western defence. The negotiations were conducted 
mainly in Paris but outside the Supreme Council during the second half 
of 1919, and included proposals for the co-ordination of economic, 
navigational, and defence arrangements by Belgium and the Netherlands 
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and the provision of an interim guarantee by France and Great Britain 
of Belgian independence and integrity. Belgium could not agree with 
any of the parties. The British Government was not prepared to give 
its guarantee except in return for an undertaking by the Belgian Govern- 
ment to adhere to the neutrality provisions of 1839, and the Treaty of 
Versailles came formally into force on 10 January 1920 without the 
guarantees which the Belgian Government had asked for in substitution 
for those of the old treaty. Much of the difficulty in these and similar 
problems arose from doubts about the League of Nations—how effective 
it would be and whether indeed it would come into existence at all. The 
debate on the treaty and the constitution of the League also formed the 
chief preoccupation of Viscount Grey, whose embassy to Washington 
provides a colourful ending to this volume (pp. 980-1065). This section 
is enriched by a considerable number of Lord Curzon’s private papers, 
and gives a painful record of the inability of the British representatives 
to give any answer to the misrepresentations of Wilson’s isolationist 
opponents, which necessarily took an anti-British form. The corre- 
spondence, however, elicited some points of major interest, such as 
Balfour’s firm denial of Wilson’s assertion that he had not been shown 
the 1915 secret treaties (no. 388). The Senate vote and Wilson’s illness 
seemed to deprive Grey’s special embassy of any real purpose, and on 
6 December he announced his intention to return. 


W. N. MEDLICOorrT. 


Otto Dietrich, who was first discovered by Hitler in 1931, served as 
the Fuehrer’s chief press officer for the twelve years of the Third Reich. 
It was not an exalted position: Dietrich never rivalled Goebbels and 
was admitted to no secrets. But in a modest way he was a member of 
Hitler’s circle and his earlier book, Mit Hitler in die Macht (1934), has still 
a certain value to the historian. Dietrich belonged to the fools rather 
than the knaves, a political innocent sincerely convinced of Hitler’s 
nobility of purpose and only with difficulty bringing himself to realize, 
when it was all over, that there was another and darker side to Hitler’s 
genius. Indeed, Dietrich’s views on Hitler and the Third Reich are 
both naive and tedious. Horrified by what he now sees looking back, 
he clings to the belief that there was some point in the later 1930’s at 
which Hitler became corrupted, and that up to that point Hitler’s in- 
tentions were still admirable. ‘This conclusion, which it is very difficult 
to sustain, Dietrich reached in 1946, but to avoid misinterpretation of 
his motives, he delayed the publication of his book, 12 Jahre mit Hitler 
(Miinich: Isar Verlag, 1955), until after his death. Fortunately, the 
second part of his book offers more rewards to the reader who has the 
patience to reach it. Dietrich’s description of Hitler and his private life 
at close quarters, while quite unoriginal, is perhaps the best yet published. 
His observation is often convincing, his description free from exaggera- 


tion. Hitler’s life behind the scenes remains a dull and depressing 
subject, but there are sidelights which give the book a limited value to 
the student of Hitler and his regime. ALAN BULLOCK. 
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The restoration of German sovereignty in 1954 closed a chapter in 
Allied policy, and we can already study it with the deceptive sense of 
remoteness which sometimes lengthens our perspective of recent history. 
Documents on Germany under Occupation, 1945-1954 (London: Cumberlege, 
for Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955), edited by Miss Beate 
Ruhm von Oppen for Chatham House, has successfully surmounted 
some difficult problems of selection and preparation. As usual, the 
available material is so abundant that only the most important of what 
is relevant can be included, and the selection of over 600 pages of docu- 
ments from fifty-five printed sources has achieved consistency of theme 
by emphasizing the implementation rather than the formulation of policy. 
The editor has also shown good judgement in avoiding certain topics 
which, although they are directly connected with the occupation policies 
of the Allies, would involve many wider or more technical aspects of 
German developments. Economic policy, local constitutional develop- 
ments, and the disputes of the Western Powers with the Soviet Union 
over the Berlin blockade, are examples of these omissions. There thus 
remains reasonable space for the detailed story of the political revolution 
whereby the Allies, after securing in union the unconditional surrender 
of Germany, found themselves nine years later in two opposed camps, 


each allied to one section of a divided but reviving Germany. The 


completed work presents documents dealing adequately with each of 
the four zones, and one of the editor’s most difficult problems was that 
of translation. All documents except the French are translated into 
English. There has been a linguistic revolution in the Russian zone 
whereby ‘ the very nature of the language—indeed, of language itself— 
has changed ’, and these changes, ideological even more than Russian, 
give new meanings to deceptively familiar words and produce new words 
of a really formidable ambiguity. Miss von Oppen has ‘ preferred the 
risk of irritating the reader to that of misleading him’. Thus Awfbau 
can mean three things, but ‘ it is, emphatically, not Wiederaufbau’. Miss 
von Oppen has coined ‘ conciliationism’ for Verséhnlertum, but has 
(wisely no doubt) left Schlagerkosmopolitismus untranslated, So the text, 
if awkward in places, is accurate, and in general it is difficult to see how, 
with our present approach and sources, the choice and presentation of 
documents could have been bettered. W. N. Mepuicorr. 


Mr. Roy Millward’s Lancashire (Hodder and Stoughton, 1955) is the 
third volume in the series, The Making of the English Landscape, edited by 
Dr. W. G. Hoskins. ‘ The English landscape itself’, writes Dr. Hoskins, 
‘to those who know how to read it aright, is the richest historical record 
we possess.” Lancashire, a once poor and backward county ‘ where the 
hills form the backcloth’ to the western plain, now heavily overlaid 
with industry, presents a special challenge to the historian of landscape. 
This Mr. Millward has successfully surmounted by his judicious selection 
of admirable illustrations and his sane and well-balanced historical 
comment. Thus, for example, the ocular evidence in field and wall, in 
stone and timbered manor house, of the sixteenth-century enclosures is 
matched by the work of improving landlords, like the duke of Hamilton 
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in the Fylde, and the drainers of the mosses in the succeeding centuries. 
Again, a county notable for great pioneer engineering achievements in 
canals and docks, railways and roads, gets its due meed of illustrative 
recognition and comment. But it is the tall chimney and box-like 
textile factory, the satanic scars, that dominate the scene today. ‘ The 


Lancashire landscape stands complete comments Mr. Millward, 


‘largely the gift of the Victorian Age’ (p. 124), though elsewhere he 
reminds us that ‘the growth of the nineteenth-century town was not 
as chaotic as the present jumble of factories and our misconceptions 
about the Victorians might lead us to believe’ (p. 80)—Ashton-under- 
Lyne and Barrow, for instance, ‘ with their directed growth and rigid 
grid-iron plans are exceptions’. To have omitted Blackpool from the 
list of illustrations will doubtless constitute a major lapse to many 
Lancastrians, while the present reviewer would have welcomed a photo- 
graph of the Customs House at Lancaster, designed and built in 1764 
by Richard Gillow, founder of a famous firm of cabinet makers. 


EpwarpD HUGHES 


Understanding between historians and geographers in this country 
still seems very imperfect in comparison with France, where close 
association between them has proved so fruitful, especially perhaps for 
the historians, as we are constantly reminded by their use of carto 
graphical method and the geographical sense which impregnates every 
issue of the Annales of Marc Bloch and Lucien Febvre. It seems hardly 
too much to say that English historians, with a few notable exceptions, 
have been slow to appreciate the possibilities of the tools which the 
geographer offers us. Do we slight him more from ignorance of his 
aims than distrust of his cast of mind, true as it may be that his emphasis 
on matériel and a tendency to schematism contradict some essential 
preferences in our historical tradition? Much ignorance, at least, 
should be removed by Miss J. B. Mitchell’s volume on Historical Geo 
graphy (London: English Universities Press, 1954) in the ‘ Teach Yourself 
Geography’ series edited by Professor Debenham. Unpretentious 
though it is, this seems to be the first attempt in England to state the case 
for historical geography. On the whole it is remarkably well done, 
with humility, grace, and firm, clear argument. After some brief 
philosophical preliminaries, in which she is careful to distinguish her 


discipline from both geographical history and the history of geography, 


Miss Mitchell has wisely taken the course of displaying it in action, with 
emphasis throughout on map-making and a strong pair of boots. By 
way of inculcating a habit of direct observation in her readers she has 
also decided to concentrate on the changing face of Britain from Roman 
times to the present day. This procedure, of course, involves some loss 
Colonization processes might have been more clearly illustrated, because 
better documented, with reference to the Americas, for instance. What 
is said here about America and the continent of Europe is most per- 
functory. But Miss Mitchell’s chosen limitation has enabled her to bx 
prodigal of advice (and warning) on the use of historical sources for 
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establishing the geographical past of any type of English locality, and to 
suggest the continuous delicate interweaving of historical change with 
geographical values, the environmental obstacles of one age becoming 
the resources of another and the opportunities of yesterday the inertia 
of today. The treatment is concrete, interesting, and well supported 
by maps. It makes an excellent introduction to the history of English 
agriculture and industry, especially in what concerns technology. Except 
for some over-simplification of medieval field systems, a wrong date for 
Corn Law repeal, and a certain amateurishness in citation, this might 
indeed be the work of an economic historian. Although the strict 
terrain which Miss Mitchell assigns to the historical geographer is the 
study of geographical design at any one particular time, in going on to 
discuss the survival and evolution of geographical patterns in time she 
has found herself writing history. By so doing, and by frankly admitting 
the heavy dependence of her subject on the findings of historians, she 
does in effect raise the question whether, in general, it would not be 
better left to historians. A geographical equipment and, above all, a 
habit of geographical thinking are evidently not to be had for the asking, 
but they are surely simplicity itself compared with learning how to handle 
historical data? The written document is far more treacherous than 
any landscape. It seems permissible to conclude that Miss Mitchell, 
aided by a historian’s instinct, has succeeded in reversing what ought to 
be the normal process of a trained historian appropriating the fairly 
elementary technique required by historical geography. ‘ Ought’, but 
isn’t. Although she has written her book for fellow-geographers, it is 
much to be hoped that historians will read it. J. S. Bromiey. 


The editors of the review familiarly known as Annales have, from its 
foundation in 1929, adopted a wide interpretation of social and economic 
history, and have made a special point of assessing new contributions to 
the subject, whether these appeared in book, pamphlet or article, in 
Europe or in America. The review has not only published a large 
amount of the most important research in this field, but has always 
devoted a considerable part of its space to the review-article covering a 
wide range of publications, to the bibliographical essay and the general 
survey of recent work. The analytical table of its contents for the period 
1929-48 (Vingt Années d’ Histoire Economique et Sociale: Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1953), which Professor Maurice-A. Arnould has prepared, 
is therefore much more than an index to a single periodical; in effect it 
is a bibliography of social and economic history in the large sense in 
which the subject has been construed by Marc Bloch and Lucien Febvre. 
The work has been conceived on generous lines, and it is clear that much 
care and thought have been devoted to the methods of classification. 
The articles and reviews are grouped, according to subject-matter, into 
four main sections, each of which is further subdivided; within these 
subdivisions the arrangement of titles is sometimes by the period dealt 
with and sometimes geographical. Each individual entry is identified 
in detail, and there is good index by author and subject. Though the 
general plan of classification is necessarily subjective, it is possible without 
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difficulty to trace a particular entry or find out what has been written on 
any topic. The work is completed by a table of contents and index of 
books reviewed for each of the years 1949, 1950, and 1951. 


H. J. HABAKKUK. 


The subjects of the twelve studies gathered together as Essays in 
Political and Intellectual History (New York: Paine-Whitman, 1955) by 
Mr. Samuel Bernstein range from Marat, Robespierre and Babcruf 
through the Paris Commune to the ‘ new Holy Alliance’ (the Dreikaiser- 
bund). The key essay, ‘ From Social Utopia to Social Science ’, contrasts 
the perfectibilism of Victor Considérant with the scientific formulation 
of the laws of social development by Marx and Engels. Despite this, 
the volume is suffused with a romantic spirit and only those facts are 
adduced which contribute to building up the desired picture. 


A. COBBAN. 


The lands on the east coast of the Baltic experienced the problem of 
nationalism in its most concentrated form. A German or Swedish 
historic nation resisted the encroachments of a Russian empire, until 
itself threatened from below by an ‘ awakening’ nation—Finn, Latvian 
or Esthonian. Herr Reinhard Wittram, by birth a Baltic German and 
now Professor at Géttingen, has profited from his experiences and writes 
wisely on Das Nationale als Europdisches Problem (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht, 1955). These essays reinforce what English readers have 
learnt from the writings of Sir Lewis Namier—particularly the emphasis 
on the changing quality of nationalism. They also make useful sugges- 
tions for further research into this vital problem. The suggestions 
are not carried out here. Nationalism seems by its nature to provoke 
wide generalizations embracing centuries and continents. It might 
now be more rewarding to get down to statistics of literacy and newspaper- 
circulation. After all, nationalism is impossible for those who cannot 
read. One particularly interesting essay discusses the connexion between 
German nationalism and the Lutheran Church. The later essays, on 
specifically Baltic questions, are the most novel for English readers, 
but the whole volume is sensible and stimulating. 


A. J. P. Taytor. 





Notices of Periodical and Occasional 


Publications, mainly of 19SJ 


THE ARRANGEMENT has been explained, ante, xxxix. 483 ; xl. 477. Most 
of the items here listed appeared in 1955, but a few are earlier publications 
whose arrival has been unavoidably delayed. We desire to express our 
gratitude to the contributors to whom we owe these notices. 


General History and International Affairs 


V. Ehrenberg seeks to sketch the character of Greek society in the fifteenth 
century B.C,., On the ha s of the do« uments dex iphe red by Ventris. Hist. Zeitschr. 
‘ Ixxx 

I. Zawadzki and S. Gasiorowski, ‘ The wheeled plough in antiquity and early 
middle ages’. [Useful review of European evidence.| Kwartalnik Historii Kultury 
Materialnej, ii 

FE. Sander, Caesar’s military reforms and their consequences. [The cohorts having 
proved unsuitable against Celts, Britons and Germans, he introduced cavalry and 
light infantry. ‘This was a necessary development, not a ‘ decline’; it did not lead 
to lack of discipline; and the author vigorously attacks the legend that lack of dis- 
cipline in the armies was a primary cause of the decline of Rome.| Hist. Zeitschr. 
clxxix. 

C. H. Roberts discusses the development of the codex as a form of book production. 
[Its early connexion with Christianity is stressed.] Proc. Brit. Acad. xl. 

J. Zeiller replies briefly to arguments by J. W. P. Borleff and argues for the reality 
of the supposed Neronian law against Christians. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 1, 

Cyril Toumanoff analyses, in a style so turgid as to be scarcely intelligible, the 
Byzantine ideas on the relations of Church and State and the circumstances of their 
adoption by Moscow, the ‘ Third Rome’. Catholic Hist. Rev. xl. 

1. Miller-Seidel examines the relations of Julian and Constantius II and concludes 
(against the account of Ammianus Marcellinus) that the former’s usurpation was 
prepared and not forced upon him. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxx. 

R. Rémondon discusses, 4 propos of the career of C, Valerius Eusebius, the defence 
and military organization of Egypt at the end of the fourth century. Rev. hist. cexiii. 

P, Classen examines in great detail the different forms of imperial documentation 
in the later Roman empire and analyses style, text, terminology, protocols, and legal 
function. [The first thorough diplomatic analysis of this material.] Archiv. f. 
Diplomatik, i. 

D. J. A. Ross describes four illustrated manuscripts of Orosius (particularly Vat. 
lat. 3340) and finds no trace of antique models or a regular cycle of illustrations. 
Scriptorium, 1x 

H. Klos publishes (with facsimiles) some newly discovered fragments of the Vienna 
papyrus of Hilary of Poitiers ‘ De trinitate’. Mitteil. d. Inst. £. Osterr. Geschichts- 
forschung, Ixiii 

J. Leclercq describes a hitherto unknown Metz manuscript which contains the 
lives of a number of saints and appears to have special interest for the cult of St. 
Columban. Anal. Boll. Ixxiii, 

Frangois-]. Himly demonstrates that the Arab countries had comparatively little 
economic influence in Europe between A.p. 700 and goo, Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir 
Geschichte, v 

K. Verhein discusses the date, origin and purpose of the Carolingian ‘ Brevium 


exempla ad describendas res ccclesiasticas et fiscales’. Deutsches Archiv f. 
Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xi. 
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W. Ohnsorge, having succeeded in interpreting the dating-clause of the famous 
fragmentary Byzantine papyrus of St. Denis, uses it for a new interpretation of re lations 
between the castern and western empires at the time (6 May 843 [The letter is a 
request from the empress Theodora or her son Michael to Lothar | to commence 
hostilities against the Saracens in southern Italy, as agreed by the two powers in the 
previous year.] Archiv f. Diplomatik, i 

J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink prints Ratramnus, De Corpore e¢ Sanguine Domini, 
with full critical apparatus, an claborate discussion of the printed editor and a brief 
theological conclusion. Verhandelingen der Kon. Ned. Akad. van Wetensch., Afd 
Letterk., Nieuwe Reeks, Ixi. 

H. Lowmianski discusses the list of Slavonic and other eastern tribes attributed 
to the ‘ Bavarian Geographer’. [An important article lhe list north of the Danube 
attributed to a writer at Fulda, ¢. 844, connected with the author of the second part 
of the Annales Fuldenses Ihe rest of the list was probably added at Regensburg 
before 870.] Roczniki Historyezne, xx 

H. Beumann illustrates from a few medieval writers (Sulpicius Severus, Einhard, 
Widukind, Liudprand) the sort of information which historical writing (as contrasted 
with records and speculative work may throw orf y of kingship Hist 
Zeitschr clxxx 

H. Beumann and W. Schlesinger, on the basis of claborate but fundamentall 
important criticism of the charters for Meissen, Magdeburg and Prague, re-examine 
the eastern (Polish and Bohemian) policy of Otto Il], and find it in many 
respects wanting. [Important critique of recent exaggerated view Archiv f 
Diplomatik, i. 

J. Deér deals with the ceremonial cross, which Otto III ‘ unster of 
Aix la Chapelle in 1000. It is characterized by a fine ancient can resenting the 
emperor Augustus. ‘The interpretation stresses the strong Byzantine influence on 
Ottonian political theology I'welve tables Schweizer Beitrage zur Allgemeinen 
Geschichte, xiii. 

T. Lewicki, Arab and Persian evidence about the domestic animal 
early Slavs {|X XI centuri | K wartalnik Historii Kultury Materialne}, 

F. Weigle completes his studies of the texts of the letters of Gerbert 
Deutsches Archiv f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xi 

Sir Hamilton Gibb evaluates the influence of Islami 
1300. Bull. John Rylands Lib., 38 

Dom F, X. Schmitt, the editor of St. Ans ‘'s w ss 1 Manuscript 
and other evidence that led him to omit purious s formerly 
attributed to Anselm. Rev. bénéd. Ix: 

A. d’Herblay gives a useful survey of recent ws ‘ ) 1s of Citeaux Re 
d’hist. ecclés. |. 


lumina 


H. Silvestre publishes a tragment from MS 1o14 ) art of il 


tion by a twelfth-century technician, with ar abo i ringin 
relation with other medieval writings of a similar characte 
cxix. 
Dom R. J. Hesbert, analysing Berlin MS. theol. lat 
evangeliary from Zara, written in 1114, preserving at 
which had been supplanted in Italy. Seriptorium, viii 
Dom Jean Leclercq concludes an imy int series of four 
St. Bernard’s Sermons on the Canticle were not delivered 
fact a carefully composed ‘ book Rev. bénéd. Ixy 


M. A. Dimier deals moderately and judiciously with recent wri t. Bernard, 
critical of certain of his characteristics and action Rev. d’hist 


W. Ullmann discusses the pontifica ‘ ian LV and sho particular the 


significance of the symbolism at tl yope’s coronation and 
Frederick Barbarossa. Camb. Hist 


coronation of 


N. Héing prints a critical edit ‘ he fictitious lett n Frederick I 
to Archbishop Hillin of Trier, from the latt © Pope Hadr 


f un the 
Pope to the archbishop, which have iall KNOWN as 


and argues that there is no reason to « them with Trier 


by an investigation of the source, date « ‘ vin, and rt 


Archiv f. Diplomatik, i. 
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H. Fichtenau collects notices of and comments upon the life and activity of Master 
Peter of Vienna, a French scholastic who emigrated to Vienna, entered into contro- 
versy with Gerhoh of Reichersberg, and had connexions with Constantinople. 
Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixiii 

W. Heinemeyer traces the development, letter by letter, of the Gothic charter-hand 
from 1140 to 1220. [Although confined to charters from the central Rhineland, the 
material assembled, with charts and facsimiles, will be of use to all students of twelfth- 
century charters.} Archiv f. Diplomatik, i. 

M. Pacaut seeks to bring out the importance of the pontificate of Alexander III 
in the history of papal legations, not without some confusion and inaccuracy. Rev. 
d’hist. ecclés. |. 

W. Holtzmann analyses and places in its context an important newly-found 
decretal-collection, ‘ Collectio Seguntina’ (Sigiienza, Bibl. capit. MS. 10). Ibid. 

M. Andrieu maintains convincingly against Fr. S. A. Van Dijk his view of the 
late thirteenth-century missal of the papal chapel. Scriptorium, ix. 

L. Meier examines, in two long articles, the works of various fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century theologians at Erfurt, with special reference to Dominicans and 
Austin friars, and to Ockhamist thought in Erfurt University. He discusses various 
unprinted texts. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. -] 

I. M. P. Raeside describes ‘ Les anchiennes croniques de Pise’ (a late fifteenth- 
century ‘ historical romance woven round a few elementary traditions’ of Pisa, 
composed in the court of Charles the Bold). He suggests David Aubert as author, 
and analyses the manuscripts. Scriptorium, ix. 

George B. Parks indicates some passages (of which two are important) where 
the Italian translator of Peter Martyr has inserted details, not found in the original, 
of the careers of Columbus and Balboa. Huntington Lib. Quart. xviii. 

M. Malowist discusses economic changes in Europe in the time of the Renaissance. 
{Synthesis from Marxist point of view.| Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, ii. 

W. Brulez summarizes, with statistics of quantities and prices, the history of the 
importing of salt into the Netherlands in the sixteenth century. ‘Tijdschr. voor 
Gesch. Ixviii 

G. Zeller follows N. Jorga in disposing of the legendary Ottoman Capitulations 
of 1535 and explains why the French Levant trade profited from those of 1569. Rev. 
d’hist. mod. et contemp. 

G. Hamann traces the propagation of the name ‘ America’ for the New World, 
after its introduction by Waldseemiller in 1507. (Only becomes general after the 
publication of Oertel’s atlas in 1570.) Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Osterr. Geschichtsforschung, 
Ixiii 

W. P. L. Coolhaas examines the relations between the Dutch East India Company 
and Japan during the first thirty years of the seventeenth century, with particular 
reference to the period 1607-29, when Pieter Nuyts was Governor of Thaiwan. (The 
author has made use of some unpublished material in the colonial section of the 
Algemeen Rijks-Archief.) Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het Hist. Gen. 

E. Zéllner uses the autograph-book of Otto Heinrich von Herberstein to illustrate 
his journeys and his connexions in the Netherlands, England, Scotland, Ireland, etc. 
in the years 1607-12. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixiii. 

A. Ernstberger describes, from letters, accounts, etc., a journey from Nurnberg 
via Venice to Jerusalem and back in 1611-12. Ibid 

J. A. van Arkel gives a detailed account, from the archives, of the redemption 
of the Dutch cautionary towns from Great Britain in 1616. Besides correcting errors 
in current versions, the article makes it clear that the transaction, although marking 
an important stage in the liberation of the United Provinces, was, in the circumstances 
of the time, not disadvantageous to James I. Tijdschr. voor Gesch. Ixviii. 

L. Réau summarizes the artistic influence of Versailles in the eighteenth century. 
Rev. d’Hist. Mod. et Contemp. i 

M. Braubach discusses the character and political capacity of Prince Eugene. (A 
sober estimate, arguing that his main concern was the consolidation of Austria, but 
that he had few strongly held convictions and, outside the military sphere, little 
personal ambition.) Hist. Zeitschrift. clxxix. 

H. Benedict discusses the role of Corsica in international politics, 1731-44. (Ana- 
lyses the treaty of 1743 between the Republic of Corsica and the Porte, which he has 
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covered in the Vienna archives, and prints man 


the Austrian agents in Constantinople.) Mitt 
chung, lxiii 
F. K. Waterhouse reviews the British contrib 


classical style in painting Phe role attributed t 


importance of Gavin Hamilton is emphasized 


Fritz Hartung defines the character of ‘ enlightened de 


eh 


H. Schmidinger discusses ¢ problems of publist 


ipal nuncios of the eighteenth centur quality of mat 


blication; proposes ‘ descriptive list’ combined wit! 


tteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Ges htstorschung, Ixiii 
DD. ¢ Elliot describes Thomas Grenvilk 
1SS. at the Huntington Library have been 
ntington Lib. (Quart. xXViil. 
Bradford Perkins describes the attitude of the Brit 
Purchase. Ibid 
C. Collin Davies prints twenty-six letters between Sir Henry 
Bengal amd his son, the British Resident at Hyderabad 
M. M. Baselga discusses the treaty of Valencay, betwee 
of 1813 Stresses the nportan ot the pan h rege 
aty as foreshadowing the later struggle between liberals and 
Prints the terms of the armistice between Wellington and Mars! 
de Hist. Moderna, iv 
F. Pahlmann prints the draft of an early ser 
y Leopold von Ranke (of interest only as showing the 
formation of Ranke’s thought, and the distance separatin 
anity) Hist Zeitschr clxxx 
Hilary Conroy briefly reviews the development of Japan 
Meiji era. Amer. Hist. Rev. |x 
V. G. Kiernan relates the history of the Kashgar prin 
1d shows how it was related to Russo-British and Russo-4 
1568-78 Caml biist Je ir 
\. Novotny prints abstracts of documents from the 
n Pope Leo XIII’s intervention in the Congress of Berl 
communities in the near cast and for anti-socialist action 
Geschichtsforschung, )xiii 
M. B. Winckler discusses Bismarck’s use of the Schlesw 
juestions to further his foreign policy against England and Ru 
Hist. Zeitschr. clxxix 
}. A. S. Grenville discusses, with the help of recent! da n Ofhes 
locuments, the genesis and negotiation of the Hay-Pauncetote Treat rn Hist 
Rev. Ixi 
Arthur P. Dudden and Theodore H. von Laue elucidat 
loseph Fels and the congress of the Russian Social Democrat 
London, 1907 Ibid. 
M. von Hagen reconsiders the poli« y of Richard von Kuhlmar before and durir 
ve First World War. [Kiéhlmann perceived the dangers of Tirpitz’s policy of 
calculated risk’, but lacked the strength of character to fight for his convictions.| 
tlist. Zeitschr. clxxix 
Almon R. Wright discusses an odd German colony and railway project at Pifia 
Hay, Panama, 1910-38. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvii 
kL. Hélzle discusses the new ideas and forces which entered American policy (after 
¢ clection of Wilson in 1912) and Russian policy (neo-slavism) in the y nmediately 
eceding the First World War. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxx 
Frank kL. Manuel describes the ineffective attempts of 
ain something for Italy out of the establishment « 
917-20. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvii 
Robert H. Ferrell elucidates, with the help of document 
ar criminals’ trial, the responsibility of certain group 


ibricating the Mukden ‘ incidet a 1h Pe en 
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Zygmunt J. Gasiorowski reinforces the arguments for the view that Pilsudski 
never meant to have a preventive war against Germany in 1933 (though it may have 
suited him that Hitler should believe that he did). Journ. Mod, Hist. xxvit, 

John C, Cairns examines the misunderstandings and disputes between British and 
French Governments and Service chiefs, May-June 1940. Ibid. 

Hans-Giinther Seraphim prints seventeen documents relating to Hitler’s plans 
for an attack on Gibraltar and the occupation of Spain and Portugal in 1940-41. Die 
Welt als Geschichte, xv. 

K. Miiller offers a transcription from unpublished Tironian notes in a manuscript 
of the Birgerbibliothek Bern with detailed commentary. Nine tables. Schweizer 
Beitrage zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, xiii. 

R. Amiet describes Cologne Chapter MSS. 88 and 137 of the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary and a copy of the prologue Hucusque in Brussels, Bibl. royale 2034. Scrip- 
torium, ix, 

P, Wegelin enquires how far J. Burckhardt’s terminology reflects his basic ideas 
about politics and civilization. Schweizer Beitrage zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, xiii. 

H. Jablonowski has compiled a very full and valuable report on Soviet Russian 


historical publications during the years 1941-52. It covers all periods and is in two 
parts. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxx. 


Africa 

E. W. Kemp examines evidence recently adduced by W. Telfer concerning the 
early « viscopal ICce n at Alexandria and shows its unreliability. Journ. Eccles. 
Hist. vi. 

W. H. C. Frend discusses relations between North Africa and Europe in the earl 
middle ages. (Stresses the growth of nomadism and decline of cultivation, abov« 
all olive-growing, which followed the Arab conquest.) Trans. R. Hist. Soc, sth 
cf. V 

J. Berque attempts to reconstruct from fragments of tradition and sociological 
data, the history of the Moroccan tribe of the Mez’ Gd’a. Rev. Hist. ccxiv. 

M. Emerit examines the cultural and moral condition of Algeria in 1830. Rev 
d’Hist. Mod, et Contemp. i 


A. Raymond describes the British attempts at economic penetration in Tunisia, 
1856-77. (The British consul Wood was alone responsible for this, with little support 
from the British Government or, ultimately, from British capitalists.) Rev. Hist. cciv. 

A. J. Hanna describes the activities of the London Missionary Society in Tanganyika 
n the years 1876-9 Trans. R. Hist. Soc. sth ser. v. 


France 


B, de Gaiffier examines the sources of the Passion of St. Savin and St. Cyprian. 
Anal. Boll. bxxiii 

M. de Bouard discusses (in French) the argument that Norman institutions were 
n essence of Carolingian origin: he concludes against this view. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Res. xxvili 


J. Morson describes seventeen manuscript lives of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Bull. 
John Rylands Lib. 38. 


Roger Dion briefly reviews the history of the trade in Beaune wine during the late 
Middle Ages Rev. Hist. ccxiv 

L. d’Alauzier comments briefly on the letters of creation of notaries by the count 
of Rodez in the thirteenth century and prints one example. Ann. du Midi, 67. 

E. Perroy traces the rise of the fortune of a family of butchers and usurers of 
Montbrison, circa 1220-1314. Ibid. 

Pierre Chaplais examines the use of the seal of the court of Gascony, or seal of 
the office of seneschal of Guienne (giving eleven illustrations of seals) from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century. Ibid. 

Y. Renouard uses the Gascon Rolls to unravel the negotiation of a loan to Edward 
Il from Clement V. Intended to aid him in his struggle with the barons, the loan 


probably provided the resources which made the invasion of Scotland in 1314 possible. 
Thid. 
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Pierre-]. Capra studies, with the help of the accounts of the archbishops of Bordeaux 
and the Gascon Rolls, the famines in Aquitaine in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. (The results are highly inconclusive.) Rev. Hist. de Bordeaux, iv. 

J. Russell Major discusses the payment of wages to the deputies to the French 
national assemblies, 1484-1627. (These were much higher than the wages of English 
M.P.s.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvii. 

M. Delafosse discusses briefly the survival of a trade-route by land from La 
Rochelle to Montignac in Périgord in the sixteenth century. Ann. du Midi, 67 

Roland Mousnier briefly describes the political theory of Louis Turquet de Mayerne, 
emphasizing its bourgeois character. Rev. Hist. ccxiti. 

P. Blet shows the significance of the famous first article in the cabier of the Third 
Estate of 1614 by relating it to Erastian politics and papal diplomacy. Rev. d’Hist 
Mod. et Contemp. ii. 

P. Héliot shows that there was still a considerable amount of building in the Gothic 
style in Anjou and Aquitaine in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Ann 
ju Midi, 67. 

Louis ]. Lekai briefly describes the circumstances which led to the foundation of 
the Cistercians of the Strict Observance Catholic Hist. Rev. xli 

Richard Herr briefly describes the violent but ineffectual attempts 
ind Richelieu to suppress duelling. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvii 

Robert Le Blant produces new evidence on the operations of the Company of 
New France in Acadia after the English occupation of 162 and underlines th 
ntcrest of Bordeaux merchants Rev. d’Hist des ( olonie $ 

|. Petitjean-Roget gives interesting details of the treatn 
and birds of passage in Martinique during the ancien régime 

i. Esmonin discusses the unsuccessful attempt to revive the intendan¢ f Guyer 
in 1650. Rev. d’Hist. Mod. et Contemp 

K. Kluxen analyses the political philosophy of Bossuet The theological clement 
tends to be exaggerated; Bossuet also seeks to deduce political pring iples from the 
analysis of human nature, and derives much of his thought from Hobhe He 
therefore not only the last of a line leading back to Augustine, but one of the 
founders of modern conservatism; and this duality is characteristic of the man and 
his age.) Hist. Zeitschrift, clxxix. 


L. Dermigny illustrates the importance of the inland trade route from Montpell 


to La Rochelle and its environs in the eighteenth century from the accounts of bankrupt 
traders, the inventory of a druggist of Montpeyroux, and the recruitment of medical 
students at Montpellier Ann. du Midi, 67 

G. P. Gooch, some remarks on the character of Louis XV as revealed by his relati« 


with his mistresses. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsforschung, | 


I l'rénard analyses at some length social and conomic conditions in Lyons during 

the crisis in the silk industry, 1779-59 (Valuable.) Rev. d’Hist. Mod, et Conte mp 
jean Egret discusses the pr liminaries of the Revolution in Brittan 

tion to A. Cochin, he belittles the importance of political theorists and 

an aristocratic revolt in the summer of 1788 and a bourgeois move 


winter.) Rev. Hist. cexiii 


ment! 
J. Egret illustrates the révolte nobiliaire with reference to the attempt of the Esta 
of Franche-Comté to draft a new provincial constitution in 1788 v. d’Hist. Mod 
et Contemp. 1 

M. G. Hutt examines the role of the curés in the Estates General of 1789 and 
suggests that conventional ideas of the hostility between the upper and lower clergy 
need revision in the light of a detailed analysis of events Journ. Eccles. Hist. vi 

C. Ambrosi describes the reception in Corsica of the measures of the Constituent 
Assembly and Paoli’s attempts to apply them. Rev. d’Hist. Mod. et Contemp. ii. 

Scott H. Lytle discusses the political activities and ultimate humiliation of th 
Society of Revolutionary Republican Women. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvii 

Richard Cobb and George Rudé analyse the causes of the popular risings of 
Germinal and Prairial, an. III. (Emphasis on discontent with the high cost of living 
Rev. Hist. cexiv. 

J. Vidalenc writes comprehensively on the depressed economic life of Mediterranean 
France under the First Empire and draws (on less full evidence) some political inference 
(Important.) Rev. d’Hist. Mod. et Contemp. i 
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P, Stadler, in an illuminating essay, traces the connexion between changing political 
ditions and the writing of history in France between 1814 and 1830. Hist. Zeit- 
rift. clxxx. 

G. Funke sketches the political ideas and influence of Maine de Biran. Ibid. 

|. B. Duroselle, in a weli-documented study, investigates the Société des bons oeuvres 
group of other Catholic associations of Restoration France. He emphasizes 
ir Bourbon colour, estimates the influence on them of the Congrégation (until ¢. 1826), 


d traces their decline before 1830 and their extinction by the Revolution. Rev 
hist. ecclés, | 


ia 


R. Foreville writes a general survey of the spiritual evolution of Lamennais. Ann. 


le Bretagne, lxi 
P. Guiral describes the strong support given by Marscilles to the agitation for the 
quest of Algeria, 1830-41. Rev. Hist. ccxiv 
Leo A. Loubere describes the development of Louis Blanc’s political philosophy, 
pecially in the period of exile. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvii. 
C. Pouthas analyses the failure of the July Monarchy to evolve a durable system 
t cabinet government and stresses personal factors. Rev. d’Hist. Mod, et Contemp. i 
J. Vidalene prints letters of Agricol Perdiguier. L’Actualité de |’Histoire, nos. 
1 and 12 
R. Marlin calls attention to an interesting Legitimist newspaper in Franche-Comté 
inder the Second Republic. Rev. d’Hist. Mod. et Contemp. ii. 
David H. Pinkney identifies the contributions of Napoleon Ill and Baron Hauss 
ann to the transformation of Paris. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvii. 
|]. Bouvier traces the expansion of the business of the Bonnardel family of Lyons 
whose activity extended to Russian railways, the Panama canal, and the dominance ot 
French river navigation. Rev. d’Hist. Mod. et Contemp. ii. 
C. Fohlen discusses accelerated concentration in the textile industries during the 
second Empire. Ibid. 
L. Girard unravels the affair of the Cette-Marseilles railway project and explains 
importance in the play of financial and political interests in the Second Empire. 


P. Léon explains the wave of industrial strikes in the Isére department, 1867-70, 
1 stresses the influence of the Internationale. Ibid. i. 
. 
M, Blanchard prints letters on colonial affairs to and from Félix Faure, 1882-8 
nainly) and 1894-8. Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, xlii. 
RK. v. Albertini reports on the political controversies raised by the attempted reform 
t the French income tax system under Caillaux 1907-9. Schweizer Beitrage zur 


\llvemeinen Geschichte, xiii. 


Ph. Wolff analyses a number of works published in recent years on the history 
{ Toulouse. Ann. du Midi, 67 


G, Peyronnet describes the more important records in the municipal archives of 
au (Aude lhid 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


J. van der Straeten prints a Passion of St. Landelin and discusses the history of 

saint and his relation to the monastery of Ettenheimmiinster. Anal. Boll. lxxiii 

M. Coens examines the treatment of various points in the history of St. Boniface 

recent writers on the occasion of the recent celebrations.  [bid. 

B. de Gaifhier describes and prints a list of the contents of the important homilary- 

gendary of Valére at Sion in Switzerland, known hitherto only from fragments. 

] 

J}. Dowiat, ‘ The territorial formation of the Duchy of Western Pomerania and 
the origin of its rulers’. [Interesting but controversial. Argues for the Lucician 
wigin of the dukes and places their original possessions on the Island of Usedom.] 
Przeglad Historyczny, xlv. R. Kiersnowski criticizes its main conclusions in K wartalnik 
Historyezny, xi 

M. Szezaniecki. The main phases in the development of the West Pomeranian 


ite until 1478. [Attempt to relate them to the main stages in the economic develop- 
ment.] Czasopismo Prawno-Historyczne, vii. 
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H. Plechl describes the struggle of the Bavarian monastery of Benediktbeuren 
secure independence from Augsburg (c. 1136-8), and the effects there of the scl 
between 1168 and 1178. Deutsches Archiv f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xi 

W. Dziewulski discusses the credibility and precise significance of the remark 
the chronicler Herbord 1198-9) that Stettin contained goo heads of families at tt 
time of its conversion to Christianity in 1124. [Comparison with topograpt 
talnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, ii 

H. Lowmianski, ‘ The policy of the Teutonic Order towards Lithuani 


evidence No definite conclusions possible without further excavations.|] Kwa 


fifteenth centuries’. [Valuable synthesis.] Przeglad Historyezny, xv 

PF. Unterkircher reviews the manuscript of the so-called * Pseudo-Rainer’, a we 
known source for the histor f heretical movements in Germany, particularh 
the diocese of Passau, and shows that at least two separate (though overlappir 
works are involved Mirteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixi 

L. Kern gives a technical discussion of twenty-four letters of indulgence 
by groups of German bishops assembled at the Council of Wiurzbur 1) Mare 
Schweizer Beitrage zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, xiii. 

H. Zatschek seeks to put the guild ordinances of Vienna fr 1364 to 14 
chronological order, with a view to casting new light on economic conditions. [Argu 
that Duke Rudolf IV’s policy of free entry to trades and crafts caused deterioratior 
which guilds subsequently sought rectify by regulation.| Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Oster 
Geschichtsforschung, Ixii 

J. Leuschner prints and comments upon a (valuable) newly discovered act 
of the German election of 1410. [Among other new information, provides evidet 
of a French candidature.}| Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mirtelalters, xi 

G. Walser deals with the hat as symbol of tyrannical power, the central teatu 
of the Tell legend and tries to trace in it an Italian influence exercised by the communa 
movement on the rise of the Swiss Federation. Schweizer Beitrage zur Allgemeinen 
Geschichte, xiii. 


H. Gollwitzer analyses (on the basis of unprinted documents in the Vienna are $ 


proposals of 1505 and 1506 for a revival of the imperial Kammergericht. (The project 


was ineffective; the court was only re-established as a result of negotiations betwe 
king and estates at the Diet of Constance, 1507.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxix 

K. Eder describes, on the basis of a new discovered manuscript, a visitation and 
inquisition carried out in Styria in 1528, which is of importance for the early histor 
of Austrian Protestantism. Mitteilungen d. Inst. f. 6sterr. Geschichtsforschung, |x 

T. F. Torrance examines Butzer’s doctrine of the Kingdom and its relation 
teaching about the Church journ. Eccles. Hist. vi 

J. Pollet inventories unpublished correspondence between Bucer and Bulling 
the Zirich archives. Rev. d’Hist. Mod. et Contemp. ii, 

political activities and i 

ence of Ferdinand II’s confessor, the Jesuit Lamormain Mirtteil. d. Inst. f. 6 
Geschichtsforschung, Ixiii. 


W. Kohlschmidt finds in the sixth book of Grimmelshausen’s Simplizi 


A. Posch discusses and attempts a verdict upon the p 


traces of contemporary politics. Schweizer Beitrage zur Allgemeinen Geschichte 
xiii. 


K. Orzechowski discusses the right of German landowners in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to punish their peasants. [Criticizes an earlier article of 
1. Malinowska on the Prussian regulations of 1794.) Czasopismo Prawno-Historyczne, 
Vil. 

H. Liithy continues his studies on Swiss financiers in Paris during the earl 
eighteenth century and so describes the social background of the radical rationalist 
Baron v. Holbach. Schweizer Beitrage zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, xiii 

J. Wisniewski. The peasantry in Western Pomerania in the eighteenth centur 
Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxi. 

W. M. Pléchl sketches in outline the history of the Vienna ecclesiastical consistories 
Origins lie in the late medieval arrangements of the bishops of Passau for the parts 
of the diocese in Lower Austria, in the exemption of the church of St. Stephen in 
Vienna (1359), and the creation of the diocese of Vienna in 1469. Main development 
falls in post-Reformation period, and is completed early in the eighteenth century.) 
Mirtteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxiii. 
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F. Posch discusses the origins of Johann Josef Fux, the composer and 
Kapellmeister at the court of the Emperor Charles VI. Mitteil. d, Inst. f. dsterr. 
Geschichtsforschung, Ixiii 

L. Dehio traces the growth and defines the character of German militarism, with 
particular reference to Frederick the Great. [An important, vigorous and convincing 
criticism of G. Ritter’s apologetics, valuable also for the appraisal of Bismarck.] Hist 
Zeitschr. clxxx 

G. Otruba brings together evidence of the activities of Austrian Jesuits in Paraguay. 
Mitteil. d. Inst. f. 6sterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixiii 

F. Dérrer uses the correspondence between Borromeo, papal nuncio in Vienna 
(1760-4) and the cardinal secretary of state, Torrigiani (of which eleven items are 
printed in an appendix) to illustrate how, already under Maria Theresa, the problems 
im the relations of Church and State were coming to a head, which later marked the 
reign of Joseph Il Ibid. 

W. Dlugoborski studies the recruitment of workers for the nascent heavy industries 
of Silesia in the late eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth centuries. [Dis 
cussion of their working conditions based chiefly on the evidence of state-owned 
enterprises.|_ Kwartalnik Historyczny, Ixi. 

|. Jaros describes the technical development between 1791 and 1918 of the biggest 
and technically most advanced state coalmine in Prussian Upper Silesia [at Chorzéw}. 
Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, iii. 

F. Maas shows, from disputes between the Austrian Government and the papal 
nuncio, Severoli, in 1803, that the spirit of ‘ Josephinism’ was still alive in Austria 
under Francis Hl. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixiii. 

A. Wielopolski, Changes in agriculture and the rural society of Western Pomerania 
in the nineteenth century. Kwartalnik Historyczny, Ixi. 

i. Bonjour describes the activities of the Swiss historian, Johannes von Miller, as 
director-general of public instruction in the kingdom of Westphalia. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxx 

F, Gunther Eyck describes the political activities and aspirations of the German 
student movement, 1815-19. (Emphasis on the totally unpolitical character of almost 
the entire movement.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvii. 

Otto Pflanze tries to elucidate Bismarck’s relation to German nationalism in his 
time Amer. Hist. Rev. Ix 

H. Lentze shows how the study of the history of German law was introduced in 
Austria after the revolution of 1848 by Thun as a counterblast to the natural-law school 
of the Enlightenment, and thus as a measure of conservative (and pan-German) policy 
But the policy mistired, because in the 1860’s the study of German law became 
nationalist and liberal.) Mitteilungen d. Inst. f. Osterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixiii. 

R. von Albertini discusses the contribution of French policy and thought under 
the Second Empire to the achievement of German unity. Schweizer. Zeitschr. fur 
Creschichte . 

PF. Fellner analyses the constitutional significance of the Austrian ‘ Pebruary 
Patent’ of 1861, by comparison with the ‘ October Diploma’ of 1860, [The usual 
contrast between a‘ federal’ and * centralized ’ constitution is exaggerated.| Mitteil 
d. Inst. f. Osterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixiii. 

H. Kramer describes the (not very illuminating) career of the Austrian diplomat, 
Rudiger von Biegeleben (consul-general in Bulgaria, 1881-7). Thid. 

G. O. Kent analyses a list of documents considered compromising by Hohenlohe, 
which led to H. von Sybel being refused permission to work in the German imperial 
archives in 1895. From German F.O. documents now in the Public Record Office. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxviii 

W. Goetz emphasizes the bad effects of the influence exerted by William II over 
German internal and foreign policy. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxix. 

Suzanne G. Konirsh, in a detailed article, discusses the constitutional controversies 
between Germans and Czechs in the Austro-Hungarian empire, 1907-10. Journ 
Mod. Hist, xxvii. 

A. Lhotsky describes the efforts of the Austrian Republic after the First World 
War to retain the art treasures housed in Vienna (against the claims of Belgium, Italy, 
and the Succession States). Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Osterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixiii. 

K. Lapter and H. Zieclitiski. The Silesian risings, 1919-21. Kwartalnik His- 
toryezny, Ixi. K. Popiolek criticizes and supplements this article. Ibid. \xii. 
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T. Jedruszezak, The Second Silesian rising [in August 1920]. Mitteil. d. Inst. f 
ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixiii. 

Oron J. Hale reviews Hitler’s record as a payer, or non-payer, of income tax. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. lx. 

+ O. Hauser puts the German case regarding the plan for an Austro-German customs 
union (1931). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxix 

Gerhard L. Weinberg prints a will of Hitler, dated 2 May 1938 (politically unin- 
teresting). Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvii. 

G. Castellan points to conflict between Goehring and Seyss Inquart on the use 
of German troons in the Anschluss of 1938. Rev. d’Hist. Mod. et Contemp. i 

A. Snejdérzk discusses the destruction of German unity in the period before the 
establishment of the German Federal Republic in 1949 and ascribes it to an American 
policy of undoing the plans for Germany agreed at Yalta and Potsdam. Cesko- 
slovensk§ Casopis Historicky, iii. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


K. Hughes prints the offices for St. Finnian of Clonard and St. Cianan of Duleek 
and discusses-their sources. Anal. Boll. lxxiii 

P. Grosjean prints and discusses the various texts of the document known as 
Catalogus Sanctorum Hiberniae secundum diversa tempora. Ibid 

R. H. C. Davis discusses Danish settlement in East Anglia, and concludes that its 
extent has been greatly exaggerated and that the free peasants and sokemen in the 
area by Domesday Book are not of Danish origin. (A stimulating paper.) Trans. 
R. Hist. Soc. sth ser. v. 

G. Barraclough comments briefly on Miss F. E. Harmer’s theories concerning the 
development of the Anglo-Saxon writ. History, xxxix 

E. John suggests that current ideas about the division of the mensa in Hz 
English monasteries need considerable revision Journ. Eccles. Hist 

S. R. Eyre offers a new version of Orwin’s explanation of the reversed-S plough- 

ips he be lic ves that the practice was necessarily connected with the long plough 
team and, since the latter disappeared at the end of the middle ages, the reversed-S 
is, in his opinion, a reliable proof of medieval ploughing Agric. Hist. Rev. iii 

Dom F. S$. Schmitt shows that the Anselm MSS. Bodley 271 and Lambeth s0 
were pre pared at ( anterbury with Anselm’s Ippro\ al to provide an authenti« collec ted 
works’. Scriptorium, ix 

George McFadden makes high claims for the literary merits of Jocelin of Furness’s 
Life of Waldef, the twelfth-century abbot of Melrose. Innes Re‘ i 

H. Stanford London contributes a note on King John’s seal as Lord of Ircland 
Antiquaries Journ. xxxv. 

R. B. Pugh describes the development and administration of the king’s prisons 
before 1250 Trans. R. Hist. Soc. sth ser. v 

B. Tierney discusses the canonistic background of Grosseteste’s refusal to obey 
papal provisions in his diocese and shows that his action was neither so novel nor so 
illogical as it has often been represented. Journ. Eccles. Hist. vi 

R. F. Treharne describes fully the battle of Northampton, 5 April 1264. Northants. 
Past and Present, ti 

R. F. Treharne discusses the role of Simon de Montfort in English politics. (His 
estimate of Simon’s character differs markedly from that of Sir M. Powicke.) Proc. 
Brit. Acad. xl 

E. L. G. Stones prints two documents of the winter of 1301-2, which seem to 
show that Robert Bruce, the future king, moved by fear of the danger to himself of a 
Balliol restoration in Scotland, submitted at that time to Edward I, who received him 
into his peace and promised him full protection. [Critical commentary on dates and 

ynificance of the documents.| Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxiv 

B. D. Lyon publishes an exchequer account of 1305 regarding the final settlernent 
of payments promised by Edward I to John II of Brabant under the terms of an 
agreement of 1295 (?). Bull. comm. roy. d’hist. cxx. 

J. Griffiths prints the accounts of the chamberlain of North Wales for the last 
two years of Edward I's reign Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xvi 
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) traces from York archiepiscopal registers the rise in the fourteent 


as the archbishop’s chief administrative officer. Yor 


he Oculus Sacerdotis of William of Pagula (fl. 1314-38) v 
works Trans. R. Hist. Soc. sth ser. v 
es an account of the life of John Capgrave. Augustiniana 
cribes the composition and contents of the Register of Edmu 
142 $5 Journ. Eccles. Hist. vi. 
mn examines the incidence, duration and significance of 
butts’; he believes, a measure of distance of appr 
Hist. Re 
ibes a doctrinal quarre] between Carmelite Friars and ¢ 
London 1464-8 and prints part of Lambeth MS 
H 
aryuc that the Wallace should be assigned to the pert 
r 1483 Scot. Hist. Re xxx 
ummarizes the prescriptions of agric ultural writers in Tud 
and as to crop nutritior Avric. Hist. Rev. iii 
‘ es (without being able to clinch the proof) that it must have 
been Cronmrwe I iggested to Henry VIII the right way to get his divorce Histor 
wis 
Peter |. Shearman, in describing the career in Scotland of the Jesuit missionar 
Alexander McQuhirric (1586-1606), argues that John Knox was ordained as a Roma 
Catholic priest in April 1536. Purther views on this ‘ ordination’ are expressed in a 
symposium by Margaret R. Adamson, J. H. Burns, W. J]. Anderson and Robin McLaren 


Innes Rev. vi 


H. G. Koenigsberger discusses the organization of revolutionary parties in Franc: 


and the Netherlands in the sixteenth century. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvii. 

John H. Gleason examines the personnel of the commission of the peace in six 
representative English counties in 1554, 1559, 1562, and 1564. (Very little evidence 
of displacement for religious reasons.) Huntington Lib. Quart. xviii. 

W. Park prints a letter, dated 14 February 1566, from Thomas Randolph, the 

English envoy in Scotland, to the earl of Leicester, which shows foreknowledge of 
the plot that David ‘ shall have his throte cutte within these x dayes’. [Rizzio was 
actually murdered on 9 March.| Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxiv. 
, which he dates between March and September 
1566, on the succession to Elizabeth I. (The argument is indirectly unfavourable 
to the claims of the queen of Scots.) Huntington Lib. Quart. xix. 

A. M. Carstairs uses material drawn from the court-book of the deacon convener 


Mortimer Levine prints a‘ letter’ 


of the seven incorporated trades of St. Andrews to describe the activities of that 
municipal official between 1594 and 1847. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxiv. 

P. Lefranc prints, with commentary, an unpublished memorandum attributable to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, on the strategy of the war against Spain; this can probably be 
dated November 1596-February 1597. Etudes Anglaises, viii. 

H. PF. Kearney gives an account of the court of wards and liveries in Ireland, 
1622-41, explaining which classes suffered under it, and printing a handlist of leases 
made by the court, February 1627/8—July 1634. Proc. Royal Irish Acad. lvii, section ¢ 

]. Waller uses unpublished material to illuminate the career and thought of William 
Chillingworth. Journ. Eccles. Hist. vi 

G. F. Nuttall indicates the distribution of Richard Baxter’s autobiographical 
material between Dr. Williams’s Library and the British Museum. Ibid. 

Dorothea Krook discusses Boyle and Glanville as inheritors and vulgarizers of 
the Baconian tradition. Huntington Lib, Quart. xix, 

G. |. Cuming examines the sources and date of Cosin’s annotated Prayer Book 
known as the Durham Book Journ. Eccles. Hist. vi. 

Vernon F. Snow analyses the division lists of the Long Parliament in order to 
determine the degree of absenteeism. Huntington Lib. Quart. xviii. 

J. McKenzie recounts what is known of the presentation of plays at Scottish 
schools and universities between 1650 and 1760—types and titles of the plays, locations 
and times, audiences, costumes and (occasionally) the opposition encountered. Scot. 
Hist. Rev. xxxiv 
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Godfrey Davies d the reasons why Milton was mn 
from the general parce nm, but was ested and rek used, 
Quart. xviti 

Anne Whiteman d rhe 


Illustrates by use of diocesan ar ‘ complet 


Church returned to the position before the Civil War.) Trans. R 


Malcolm Hay discusses Papal neglect of vw poverty-stricke 
of the Scottish Highlands and Western Isle netween 1650 and If 

R. M. Hatton describes the career of lohn Rob 

Account of Sweden (1694); the i 
before 1688. Bull. Inst. Hist 

George I Chert collect 
the reign of William III, and 
Journ. Mod. Hi 

C. P. Finlay 
1699, in defence « Scottish colony 3 | Translat 
Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxis 

|. F. Burton, considering the su of intantry for the 
1703-7, argues that ‘ military victory was not possible in 
and theatres of operation Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxviii 

Richard Pares surveys briefly the relations between Englan } land since 
the Union of 1707. History, xxxix 

John Loftis discusses the influence of party politics upon the | don theatre 
1711-30. Huntington Lib. Quart. xviii 

Mildred (¢ amphe ll comments on the statistics of emigration from England, 1773-6 
Amer. Hist. Rev. lxi 

Olive Anderson defines the machinery for dealing in Britain with prisoners 
war during the American civil war, and discusses the treatment of the prisoners, 
especially the Americans, which was better than commonly suppos Bull. Inst 
Hist. Res. xxviii 

David McRoberts and W. J. Anderson print the journal (running from 1 January 
to 13 July 1790) of John Geddes, Roman Catholic coadjutor bishop of the Lowland 
district of Scotland, whose travels took him as far as the Orkne und afforded him 
opportunities for comment on social conditions as well as religious affairs. Innes 
Rev. vi. 

J. R. Western discusses the formation of the Scottish militia t et the threat of 
French invasion in 1797. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxiv 

R. B. McDowell discusses the relations between the lord: vant, the chief 
secretaries, and the under-secretarics in Ireland during the ninete ! ntury Irish 
Hist. Studies, ix. 

Angus A. Johnston indicates the Scottish and Canadian antecedents and career 
of William Fraser (Roman Catholic vicar apostolic and bishop, 1822-‘ Innes Rev 
vi. 

J. H. Smith discusses briefly the cattle trade of Aberdeenshi: the nineteent! 
century, with emphasis upon the results of improvements in tra Agric. Hist 
Rev. iii. 

R. K. Webb gives an account of H. S, Tremenheere’s career as ir or of school 
and of mines, and of his political opinions. Journ. Mod. Hist. xx 

F. S. L. Lyons prints six documents illustrating the vicissitucke t niddleman 
on the land in County Leitrim, 1810-27. Lrish Hist. Studies, ix 

Howard R. Murphy argues, from the experiences of F. W. Newman, |. A. Froud 
and Mary Anne Evans, that the development of ‘ free thinking Victorian England 
preceded, and was not caused by, the influences of Darwin and biblical criticism 
Amer. Hist. Rev. lx. 

T. ORaifeartaigh describes the difficulties which were encountered, especially 
on the Protestant side, in the attempt to enforce in Ulster the policy of mixed education, 
1831-40. Irish Hist. Studies, ix 

QO. MacDonagh discusses efforts to regulate emigration to North America, « 
1833-55. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. sth ser. v 

Eric Glasgow examines the personal finances of Feargus O'Connor and his con 
tribution to the establishment of the Northern Star. History, xxxix 
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W. O. Aydelotte draws (very briefly) some disconcerting conclusions from a 
statistical survey of the social and political composition of the House of Commons, 
1841-7. History, xxxix. 

T. W. Moody prints eight letters to or from E. Dwyer Gray and one from William 
O’Brien to John Dillon, bearing on Parnell’s decision to support O’Shea’s candidature 
in the Galway election of February 1886. (It appears likely that the supposed support 
of Chamberlain for O’Shea had as much to do with this decision as Parnell’s relations 
with Mrs, O'Shea.) Irish Hist. Studies, ix. 

Giovanni Costigan gives an account of Sir Roger Casement’s career, explaining 
and justifying his so-called ‘treason’. (The evidence of the ‘ diary’ is discounted, 
but the reasons for doing so are not clearly explained.) Amer. Hist. Rev. Ix. 

J. D. Hargreaves illustrates, by reference to the documents now available for 


consultation, some limitations of Gooch and Temperley’s editorial work. History, 
XXXIX. 


Italy 


H. M. Schaller investigates the role of the Sicilian royal chaplains in the Hohen- 
staufen period. [Prints a list of chaplains, and also traces the history of the royal 
chapels from the eleventh century onwards.] Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. 
Mirttelalters, xi 

W. Ullmann draws attention to the exequies celebrated at the papal curia for 
Edward I and Edward III and uses the Museum Calvet, Avignon MS. 1706 to throw 
light upon the sources of Ordo Romanus XIV. Journ. Eccles. Hist. vi. 


D. P. Waley analyses the oldest surviving account-book for the Patrimony of 
St. Peter in Tuscany. Ibid. 

FP. Valsecchi analyses, by comparison with France, the impact of the Enlightenment 
in Italy (with particular reference to Filangieri, Galiani, Beccaria and Verri). Mitteil. 
d. Inst. f. 6sterr. Geschichtsforschuay, lxiii. 

Heinz Kraft prints, with a disproportionately long introduction, a letter from 
Radetzky to the duke of Lucca, 1847. Die Welt als Geschichte, xv. 

Guido Quazza studies the development of Gioberti’s ideas and his conduct in 
1848. (Emphasis on his opportunism and on the incoherence and vagueness of his 
thought.) Bollett. Stor.-Bibl. Subalpino, lii. 

F. Engel-Janosi discusses in detail (on the basis of unpublished material from the 
Austrian archives) the policy of Austria towards the papal states in 1859 and 1860, 
and its connexion with the Italian and international situation at the time. Mitteil. 
d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixiii. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


M. Coens continues his analysis of the saints venerated in the abbey of Saint-Trond. 
Anal. Boll. Ixxii 

N. Huyghebaert produces new evidence for the origin of the Flemish nunnery 
of Messines, concluding, against recent critics, that the first abbess was Frisildis, a 
nun of Denain, ¢. 1060. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. |. 

E. Brouette publishes two newly discovered thirteenth-century charters of Hugh 
of Pierrepont, bishop of Liége, and Philip the Noble, marquis of Namur, to the abbey 
of Bonne-Esperance. Bull. comm. roy. d’hist. cxix. 

F. Blockmans draws attention to a register in the archives at Brussels containing 
a variety of information important for economic history of Brabant and Flanders 
during the fourteenth century; for example, a valuation of the taxable capacity of the 
towns and villages of those areas in 1356, and an account of the composition of 
mercenary army of John III, duke of Brabant. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het 
Hist. Gen 


Lewis Thorpe prints new texts of Jean Molinet’s epitaphs on Philip the Good and 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy. Scriptorium, viii. 

P. Gorissen explains the purport of the Bull Fervor purae devotionis of Leo X (1515) 
and traces its application region by region and house by house to the abbeys (not the 
the secular chapters) in the Netherlands. It conferred a right of nomination but 
preserved the form of election, being thus intermediate between the royai right of 
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nomination in the French concordat and the German elective system. It was used by 
Charles V to separate his Netherlands ecclesiastically from both France and Germany. 
(Two articles.) Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch. ix—x. 

B. A. Vermaseren gives an account of the contributions of Janus Dousa (1545 
1604), as librarian of the university of Leiden and unofficial historiographer of Holland, 
to historical writing in Holland. He prints a number of letters, in Latin, from Dousa 
to correspondents asking for scarce chronicles necessary to the writing of his proposed 
history of Holland. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het Hist. Gen 

R. Feenstra prints a hitherto unpublished investiture act of Charles VI of 9 April 
1728, with an introduction in which he examines briefly the position in law of the 
United Provinces in regard to the Holy Roman Empire, from the treaty of Ruysburg 
of 1548 to the above mentioned act; argues that the Empire never explicitly renounced 
its rights. Ibid. 

E. Scholliers gives a detailed statistical study of prices and wages in Antwerp in 
the closing years of the sixteenth century, concluding that 1586-7 was a period of 
extreme dearness but that 1595-1600 was comparatively stable and comfortable 
lijdschr. voor Gesch. lxviii. 

]. Bruggeman lists the archive material at the Hague from the seminary of Amers 
foort which relates to Jansenism in the Low Countries in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Bull comm. roy. d’hist. cxix 

R. Forgeur prints the new statutes imposed on the collegiate church of Huy b 
the nuncio Albergati in 1614 in the process of carrying out the reforms required b 
the Council of Trent. Ibid. cxx 

S. J. Fockema Andre traces the history of projects for draining the Haarlemm« 


meer from the first discussions in 1615 to 1807, when the final stage of the execution 


, 
began. This study, which is illustrated with three plans, deals not with the technical 
aspects, nor in any detail with the economic, but is valuable for its account of the 
action of interests on and through the public authorities. Verhandelingen der Kon 


Ned. Akad. van Wetensch., Afd. Letterk., Nieuwe Reeks, xviii 


D. Dalle analyses the population returns of 1688, 1693, 1696, and 1697 fre 


administrative region of Furnes (Veurne) in western Flanders Bull. com 
d hist. cxx 

M. Becqué and A. Louant print, with valuable comments, a lengthy account by 
the ultramontane Charles Périn of his relations with the Vatican up to the encyclical 
of 3 August 1881. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. | 

R. Demoulin and A. and J. Stengers report on visits to various public and privat 


English archives in search of material relating to Belgian history, and publish several 


documents of the nineteenth century. Bull. comm. roy. d’ hist. « 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


J. Wielowiejski convincingly maintains that settled agriculture with ploughs was 
practised in Poland already in the pre-Roman period. [Criticism of the view of H 
Lowmianski who postdates its introduction to fifth and sixth centuries A.p.} Kwartal 

k Historii Kultury Materialnej, iii 

R. Kiersnowski discusses the plants cultivated in Poland in pr toric times and 
early middle ages. [Good article within limits imposed by scanty archaeological 
evidence. Cultivation of millet most widespread in earlier times. Rye and oats 
were iate newcomers.| [bid. ii 

A. Gieysztor, ‘ Material conditions of life in early medieval Poland lhid A 
Gieysztor. The origins of the Polish state in the light of recent research. [Valuable 
discussion of recent achievements and of outstanding problems by one of the directors 
of archaeological work on early Poland.| Kwartalnik Historyezny, lxi 

1. Podwinska, Agricultural equipment in early medieval Poland. [Useful for 
the survey of evidence but unduly dogmatic in its conclusions. Lxcessively postdates 
the introduction of the plough.| Kwartalnik Historii Kuleury Materialnej, ii. § 
Chmielewski critically reviews some of its methods. Ibid. iii 

J. Matuszewski tries to discover when the early medieval improvements in the 
harnessing of horses (described by Lefebvre des Noettes) penetrated into Poland 
[Interesting but inconclusive.| bid. iii 

K. Tymieniecki analyses the changes in agriculture, position of peasants and 
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organization of estates in Poland until roughly the middle of the thirteenth century 
{Remarkable statement of main problems, with stress on changes in the twelfth century 
caused by the introduction of larger properties.| Kwartalnik Historyczny, Ixii. 

P. Meyvaert and P. Devos with the help of a newly identified Prague MS. illuminate 
a number of important points in the history of SS. Cyril and Methodius. Anal 
Boll. lxxii 

I. Grudzifiski, article-review of a new edition of the chronicle of so-called 

Gallus Anonymu by K. Maleczynski. [The historical sections of the editor’s 
Introduction conflict unjustifiably with generally established views and are otherwis« 
unsatisfactory.| Kwartalnik Historyezny, lxi. 

K. Tymieniecki discusses the penetration of western methods of agriculture and 
estate organization into medieval Poland (a process usually described collectively as 
the adoption of the ‘German law’). Valuable account of the tendencies towards 
the development of similar institutions and practices in Poland before these foreign 
influences were felt and of the effects of the blending of Polish customs with foreign 
innovation Roczniki Historyezne, xx. 

S. Zajaczkowski discusses the territorial divisions of Poland in the twelfth century 
| Valuable article-review of |]. Natanson-Leski, ‘ The oldest frontiers and territorial 
divisions of Poland’.| Czasopismo Prawno-Historyczne, vii. 

Z. Swiechowski uses detailed architectural arguments to prove that the existing 
collegiate church at Kruszwica was built between about 1120 and 1140 under Bene 
dictine influence. [Impressive article with numerous photographs and diagrams.] 
Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, ii. 

C. Labuda, article-review of |. Baszkiewicz, ‘ The creation of a united Polish 
state in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries’. [Marxist interpretation. | 
Kwartalnik Historyezny, Ixii. 

C. Labuda discusses the precise legal title of the Teutonic Order to the province 
of Chel Mno. [Highly controversial. Denies that the Order was ever conceded pre- 
vious to 1343 full territorial dominion or legal sovereignty.| Przeglad Historyczny, xlv 

H. Samsonowicz, Village crafts and their products in Poland in the late middk 
ages. Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, i. 

M. Malowist studies the economic background of the war between Poland and 
the Teutonic Order in 1454-66. [Special stress on the need of the western territories 
of the Order for free economic relations with Poland.] Przeglad Historyczny, Ixy 

B. Lesitiski studies certain aspects of the custom of refrait lignager in Poland in 
the late Middle Ages. [Increase of procedural limitations on its exercise. Appearanc« 
of claims by female relatives resulting from the strengthening of successorial rights 
of women.| Czasopismo Prawno-Historyczne, vii. 

J. Macek ably examines the part played by national sentiment in Bohemia durir 
the Hussite period and concludes that anti-German sentiment was characteristic of 
the upper classes, but not of what he calls the ‘ revolutionary ’ element in Hussitis: 
Ceskoslovensk¢ Casopis Historick#, tii 

F. CieSlak studies internal divisions at Danzig and the risings against the ruling 
patriciate between 1410 an-| 1457. [Stress on social and economic factors. Argues 
against the view that M. Kogge, the most radical leader of the movement in 1456-7 
was an agent of the Teutonic Order.| Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxi. 

A. Vetulani discusses the negotiations between the Prussian Confederacy and 
King Casimir of Poland in 1454. [Valuable analysis of the evidence, with stress on 
legal and constitutional problems.| Przeglad Historyczny, xlv. 

}. Dworzackowa criticizes some of Vetulani’s conclusions. [Problem of the 
authentic text of the speeches of the leader of the Prussian delegation.| Czasopismo 
Prawno-Historyczne, vii 

M. Biskup, Polish exports to Danzig in the second half of the fifteenth century 
|‘T'races the growth of the export of corn by Polish landowners after the incorporation 
of Danzig into Poland.| Przeglad Historyezny, xlv. 

S. Sreniowski discusses the fan, a typical Polish unit of peasant landholding 
|resembling, in the use made of it for the exaction of labour services and in the irre 
gularities of size and value, the medieval English virgate]. Kwartalnik Historii 
Kultury Materialnej, iii. 

J. Chalasiriski, ‘ The renaissance and humanism in Poland’. [Devoted mainly 
to Copernicus.] Przeglad Nauk Historycznych i Spolecznych, iii. 
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L. Zytkowicz, The sources for the study of Polish Prussia, 1454-1772. [Usefu 
detailed survey of published and unpublished materials.} Przeglad Historyczny, kxv 
A. Dlugosz, Methods of transport and haulage at the salt mine of Wieliczka 
hiiteenth—sixteenth centuries. [The biggest Polish salt mir Based chiefly on ex 
hibits in the local museum and well illustrated.| Kwartalnik Historii Kuleur 
Materialne}, itl 
A. Jobert surveys intellectual influences at Cracow in the 
Hist. Mod. et Contemp. i 
H. Zins, ‘ Peasant population of Warmia (Polish Prussia) 
teenth century’, Kwartalnik Historyczny, lx 
lr. Mankowski, Artistic weaving in Old Poland. [Chiefly sixteenth-cight 
centuries. Types of production (with some illustrations) and organization of the 
dustry.} Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialne}, ii 
J. Topolski, Farm implements in Poland, sixteenth-cighteenth centuries [with 
lustrations]. Ibid. iii. 
|. Baranowski studies the causes of conflicts on royal properties in the district 
ot Brafisk (Podlasie) between the peasants and the estate othcials. [A story of persistent 
troubles from the late sixteenth to the late eighteenth century.| Roczniki Dziejow 
Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xv. 
J. Pazdur discusses the present state of knowledge about technical developments 
n Polish mining and metal industries and outlines a proyramme for future research 
K wartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, i 
N. Gasiorowska, The formation of modern Polish society. [Stress on the develop 
ent of Polish bourgeoisie.]| Przeglad Nauk Historycznych i Spolecznych, | 
M. Bogucka studies internal conflicts at Danzig between 1545 and 1592. Przeglad 
Historyezny, xlv. 


A. Wyczanski, The functioning of the domanial estates in Poland th 


in € 
teenth century. [Useful discussion of problems of their origin and development 
Gives a balanced picture revising some of the established views.| Kwartalnih 
Historyezny, lxi 

B. Baranowski, The problem of vagrancy in Poland in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. [Well-documented with evidence from Great Poland (Wielko 
polska).] Przeglad Nauk Historyeznych i Spolecznych, iii 

C. Biernat, The attitude of Danzig authorities in the seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries to frauds in the weighing of grain by official city measu | Abuses per 
sisted because Danzig corn merchants profited from them at the expense of Polish corn 
producers and foreign buyers.] Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych 1 Gospodarezych, 

J. Burszta, Rural housing on an estate in Great Poland [1636-52 Evidence 
about types of houses, methods of construction and cost Kwartalnik Histor 
Kultury Materialnej, ii 

J. Pazdur, T. Dziekoriski, L. Rauhut, Lead and copper smelting works at Bialogor 
near Kielce) in the seventeenth century. [Three articles discussing the general 
mportance of this large enterprise of the bishop of Cracow, th rvey of 1645 and 
the results of the excavations in 1954 (hitherto negative).| Tbid. i 

hoe W djc ik discusses the Polish response to the alliance of Chmielnicki with Russia 
at Perejaslaw (January 1654 K wartalnik Historyczny, |x 

S. Sreniowski studies the working of the domanial estates in Poland in the late: 
eventeenth century. [Economic decline and increased pressure on peasants.| Ibid 

|. Kazimierski edits a valuable survey (with maps) of a group of estates of Radziwill 
tamily in White Russia in 1682 [five estates with centre at Brariczyce|. K-wartalnik 
Historii Kultury Materialne}, iii 


L. R. Lewitter discusses Peter the Great's attitude to the Polish dissenters (emphasis 


1 the opportunist and even reluctant nature of Peter's support: he was more concerned, 
nost of the time, to maintain suitable relations with the Polish Government). Slavonic 
and East European Rev. xxxiii. 

H. Madurowicz, A. Podraza, |. Leskiewicz discuss critically the conclusions of 
W. Rusifiski (in Kwartainik Historyezny for 1953) that agrarian society of Great 
Poland (Wielkopolska) was specially advanced in the cighteenth century. [Two 
articles. First article mainly devoted to a comparatiy tudy of Littl and Great 
Poland.| Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, tit 


W. Odyniec studies changes in estate organiza he peasants 
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in Polish Prussia and Pomerania in the eighteenth century. [Disappearance of the 
domanial system, especially from 1730 onwards.] Kwartalnik Historyczny, Ixii. 

J. Wojtowicz, Social and economic changes in the towns of Polish Prussia in 
the eighteenth century. Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarezych, xv. 

J. Topolski describes the leasing in 1725 by the archbishop of Gniezno to his 
peasants of the entire domain of an estate. [Interesting example of a type of change 
hitherto seldom studied in detail.] Ibid. 

W. Kula, Ironworks of the bishop of Cracow in the region of Kielce in 1746. 
[Valuable account of typical industrial enterprises of a great Polish landowner. Low 
costs of production because of the use of tenant labour and considerable profits in 
spite of technological shortcomings.] Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, iii. 

S. Gierszewski, Shipping of Elbing in the eighteenth century and its corporation 
of shipowners. [Deals specially with the period between 1772 and 1793 when the 
Prussian Government tried to develop Elbing at the expense of Polish Danzig.] 
Roczmk? Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarezych, xv. 

W. Kula, ‘ Glassworks at Cudnow, 1776-78’. [A study in the penetration of 
commercial capital into an industrial property of a great landowner (founded by a 
member of the family of Potocki).| Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, ii. 

fi. Rostworowski, The composition of the new Polish army formed by the 
reforming Diet of 1788-92. [Traces the success of the policy of Hetman Branicki 
to make half the army consist of cavalry and discusses the disastrous consequences 


of this decision in the war of 1792.| Przeglad Historyczny, xlv. 


W. Szubert, ‘ Fr. Skarbek in Polish and foreign economic literature’. [One of 
the earliest Polish economists.| Przeglad Nauk Historycznych i Spolecznych, ii. 

G. Missalowa, The introduction and development of the cotton industry at 
Pabianice (near Lodz), 1820-65 Ibid. iii 

M. H. Serejski surveys critically the main currents in Polish historiography in the 
nineteenth century Ibid I 

W. Jakébezyk, Prussian land reforms in Great Poland. [Stress on the chang: 

the position of the peasants, 1811-65.] Roczniki Historyezne, xx 

M. Zychowski, Social and economic conditions in the republic of Cracow, 
1815-46. [Based on much archive evidence.| Przeglad Historyczny, xlv. 

|. Purs§ publishes two further instalments of his account of the employment 
steam engines in the industrial revolution in the Czech lands, supplying many valual 

tatistical tables and graphs which make this series of articles indispensable for Bohemiar 
economic history. Ceskoslovensk¥ Casopis Historick9, iii. 

}. Pazdur, Polish metal industries in the regions of Radom and Kielce in the 
first half of the nineteenth century Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, ii 

I’, Dziekonski, The development of ploughs in Poland in the nineteenth centur 
{Well illustrated with photographs and drawings.| Ibid. 

N. Gasiorowska, Coal-mining and miners in Poland until 1918 [chiefly in Russia 
part of Poland. Based on archives now destroyed]. Przeglad Nauk Historyeznyc! 
I Spolecznych, i 

YW. I Moss« urveys Alexander Il’s diplomatic activities 1855-6. He finds the 
position of the tsar himself to have been central and argues for a continuity of ais 
with those of Nicholas |, Camb. Hist. Journ, xi. 

M. Zlotorzycka prints passages (1860-3) from the memoirs of Z. Chadzyrish 
commissioner of the Central National Committee at Plock in the insurrection of 1863. 
Prz vlad Historyezny, xlv 

L. T. Blaszezyk and J. Danielewicz, The Superior Schoo lat Warsaw (1862-9 
and its influence on Polish positivism. [An important episode in the history of 
Polish higher education.] Przeglad Nauk Historycznych i Spolecznych, ii. 

P. Korzec, the Revolution of 1905 at Lodz [especially the rising of workers ir 
June 1905]. Kwartalnik Historyezny, lxii. 

S. Kalabiriski and PF. Tych study the part played by Polish peasants in the opposition 
to the Tsarist Government in 1905-7. Ibid. 

O. Kodedova discusses at length the agitation in Bohemia for universal suffrage 
during the years 1905-7. She ascribes the success of that agitation to the example 
and influence of the 1905 revolution in Russia and the failure to exploit its success 
to the opportunism of the leaders of the Social Democratic party. Ceskoslovensky 
Casopis Historicky, tii 
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V. Peéa uses administrative and judicial archives to study the part played by the 
peasants of Moravia and Silesia in the general strike of 1920. He ascribes its failure 
to the mistakes not only of the Social Democrat leaders but also to those of the Marxist 
Left. Ceskoslovensk¢ Casopis Historicky, iii. 

A. Gajanova examines the role of the Populists (Father Hlinka’s clerical-nationalist 
party) in Slovakia in the years of economic crisis, 1931-3, and seeks to show that it 
was fundamentally counter-revolutionary and a willing agent in the introduction of 
Fascism. Ibid. 

J. Koftalka describes the way in which the Germans in Czechoslovakia became 
Fascist in the years 1933 to 1938 and seeks to apportion the responsibility for this 
among the Nazis, the Government of Masaryk and Benes, and the Social Democrats. 
Ibid. 

B. Cerny seeks to prove that the state-sponsored Czechoslovak corn monopoly 
operated to the benefit of the great landlords and rich farmers and to the detriment 
of middle and small peasants during the years 1933 to 1938. Ibid 

I. Stanek seeks to assess, on a documentary basis, the part played the Vatican 
in supporting the Populist party in Slovakia of Father Hlinka and in the creation of 
the independent Slovak Republic in 1938. Ibid 

V. I. Klokov, of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, gives a factual but partial 
account of the co-operation of deserters from the Slovak regiments in the Ukraine 
and White Russia with the Soviet partisans during the years 1941 id 

A. Zabko Potopowicz, History of bee-keeping in Poland . } Dziejow 
Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xv 

D. Warecka, ‘ The cartographic collection in the central arch Poland 
Warsaw). Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, iii 

F. Elsner surveys recent literature on the agrarian and socia ctu f tl llag 


in Central Europe. Schweizer Beitrige zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, 


Scandinavia 


Kristof Glamman discusses the difficulties involved in esti 
between the market price of corn and the fixed rate at which grain \ sed for 
revenue purposes In Denmark during the seventeenth and ght t nturi 
Historisk lidsskrift, 19$§ 

F. C. Kalund-Jgrgensen traces the development in Denmark 14 of state 
provided compulsory education. Shows that, despite opposition, veneral 


acceptance. lhid 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


G. Garitte prints and analyses the literary connexion between t! 
Irenarchus and St. Blaise and examines the identity of St. lrenarc! 
Ixxiil. 

R. Devreesse prints with introduction the letter of Anastasius ti 
Theodosius of Gangra concerning the exile and death of St. Max 
thelite persecution. Ibid 

A. G. Keller discusses a letter from Bessarion, 1444, urging the dé 
Morea to adopt Italian craft and industrial techniques. Camb. Hist. Jourr 

O. Gorka, ‘ An unknown Tartar chronicle, 1644-5 [In British Museum 
MS. 7870. Valuable new source for the history of the Crimean Tartar Usefull 
supplements Polish sources about the invasions of Poland in 1648-9.) Kwartal: 
Historyczny, xii 

Stoyan Gavrilovié prints, with commentary by Bernadotte E. Schmitt, an alleged 


confession of Dragutin Dimitrijevié about the preparations for the assassination at 


Sarajevo. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvii 


Spain and Portugai 


R. S. Lopez prints a Spanish translation of his article on the origins of the merino 
sheep, previously published in The Josuah Starr Memorial Volume Estud. de Hist 
Moderna, iv. 
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the creation of the public debt of the city of Barcelona during 
urteenth centur lo pay for the wars of Peter II, Barcelona 
lic revenues, creating in the process a new and efficient 

a long and very impressive article, giving a detailed 
administrative and theological aspects of this im 


ne documents and one table. Estud. de Hist. 


tant 


oa 
ic Cerna, 


the influence of pirac on Catalan commerce in the Medi 
Atlantic during the first half of the fifteenth century. Shows that, 
pirac followed by reprisals and counter reprisals brought trade 


1 and Egypt or Flanders to a complete stop. Prints three documents 


ws the importance of the Catalan bandits of the sixteenth 
centuries especially in their attacks on the silver route from 
Suggests a strong connexion between the bandits and the 
The political supremacy of the Pyrenean nobility before th 
have been due to their acquisition of much of the American silver 
highly speculative. Prints one document. Ibid. 
discusses the work of St. José de Calasanz as secretary of the 
rgel, in combating the activities of bandits and Huguenots in 
Prints twelve letters of St. José, mostly to the viceroy of 
ument appointing him visitador of Urgel. Ibid. 
he sources of Catalan discontent, 1621-40. He finds the 
of Castile rather than dislike of monarchy. Based mainly 
material. Camb. Hist. Journ. xi. 
id6 publishes a programme of economic reform for the kingdom 
imo Ibafiez de Salt, in 1638, and discusses the economic effects 
Moriscoes. His conclusions are much more pessimistic than 
Estud. de Hist. Moderna, iv 
a spirited attack on the traditional, romantic interpretation of 
the Catalan re on of 1640 He suggests the necessity of a re-appraisal of the 
cy of Olivares and attempts an analysis of the complex social motivation of the 
volution. His conclusions seem convincing. Ibid 
J. Vicens Vives attempts to analyse the economic fortunes of the Spanish bour- 
geoisic and the development of its political liberalism from the middle of the eighteenth 
century to the 18308 This article breaks a great deal of new ground ina much 
lected field of Spanish historiography. Ibid 
Jean Sarrailh liscusses briefly the progressive movements and their leaders in 
iin during the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Journ. Mod, Hist. xxvii, 
Thomas P. Neill discusses briefly the ideas of Juan Donoso Cortés on history and 
AITICS Catholic Hist. Rev. x! 
C. Garcia-Nieto Paris discusses the attitude of the Barcelona press towards the 
litary and cabinet crisis of March 1895 Estud. de Hist. Moderna, iv 
Montserrat Llorens discusses the career and the social theories of Antonio Vicent, 
S.J., and his role in the development of the movement of social Catholicism in Spain 
during the last third of the nineteenth and the early years of the twentieth centuries 
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LOUIS XV, the monarchy in decline 


by G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., F.B.A. 


Dr. naltaea ae from memoirs of the era anc other sources, an 
sal of the French monarchy in the period of decline 
aes Louis XIV to the scaffold. 


account of the influence 


tit, tat a presented vo lily inthe 
alzo provides a clear, colourful and ae 
background to the life of the King and the 
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ENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


by DOROTHY MARSHALL 


To-day there is an increasing interest in the way of life 
our forefathers and a growing eveenen of the eigen centr a 
hs Mees Of Modern Bevops: This is a 
the social structure of et Ubon aad foot cher the Sov 
wave of industrialism. author takes in politics, economics, 
and other features to give a composite picture of the age. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Volume |. 1860-1882. 
by Dr, BISHESHWAR PRASAD. 


This book, which has been written by Dr. Prasad for the Indian 
Council of World Affairs, is the first part of a critical study of the 
Titian Cau from the middle of the last century 
up to the Independence volume covers the middle and 
later years of the nineteenth century Seiad | in. mainly concerned with 
Central As.an development. 
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A. history of the changeover from Europe as organized by the Roman 
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a Europe divided between the Germanic kingdoms of the west and the 
| old, civilised Byzantine empire at Constantinople. Professor Deanesly 
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